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ALPHABETIC  LIST 


Arpeggio,  the  long  or  continuous  arpeggio  from  hand  to  hand: 
the  simultaneous  arpeggio. 


«  '.Z  *  •  Formerly :  ;  ;   !  2  T !  this  in  England  was 


Breath,  the  half  breath:  ;•       (a  crossed  comma  in  ink). 

•  •   •  • 

Breve  (double  whole  note):  Tl   Rest:         l        T?  (in  England:  T:). 

Cadenza,  eighth  or  larger  values:  ;•  •;  ;:    Smaller  than  eighths:  ::  •;  ;: 


•  •  • 


Clefs  used  in  ink 

G  clef,  1st  line:  : 
o 

G  clef,  2nd  line:  ; 

• 

F  clef,  3rd  line:  : 


F  clef,  4th  line:  ; 


•  ■ 


•  •  •• 


ALPHABETIC  LIST 
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C  clef,  1st  line:  : 

C  clef,  2nd  line:  : 

C  clef,  3rd  line:  : 

C  clef,  4tli  line:  : 

•  •  •• 

Double  bar  (lighter  lines) :  ; ; 

8va:  Two  octave  marks,  the  first  indicating  the  pitch  as  written  in  ink,  the  second,  as  rendered.  ,  , 

Loco:  The  true  octave  mark  made  twice. 

Fingering  (optional) :  If  two  sets  of  fingering  are  given,  point  6  before  a  finger  mark  indicates  that  it  applies  to  the 
second  series  only. 


Foreign  Words— A  silent  syllable:  JJ  ! !  a  sounded  syllable:  : ;  •• 

••  ••  ••  •• 


Ex.:  :: 


•  •  • 


••  • •  - •  •• 


•  •  •  •  •  ■  •  • 

• •  • • 
• •   • •  ••  • • 


•  •  • 


»•  •  • 


Group  sign  doubled:  :J       '.S  •• 
Harmonic:  H  ?:    Artificial  harmonic:  •• 


••  ••  • 

•  ■ 


Formerly:  :T  J  J 
•  •  •• 
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ALPHABETIC  LIST 


Incomplete  measure  beginning  a  piece  with  values  less  than  eighths:  Z-  •  '■ 

•  •  •  • 

Large-type  notes  used  in  certain  modem  editions:  :  i  •'. 

Marginal  measure  number  for  incomplete  measure  at  beginning:  ;  J  iJ 

•  • 

Measure  number  for  remnant  of  measure  occupying  all  of  line:  Point  3  follows  the  number:  JJ  : ! 

••  •  • 

Pause  over  bar  J :  J:  (between  spaces).  In  "Bar  by  bar":  :J  J:  j! 
• •  • • 

Pedal  down  between  notes:  :i  J: 

•••••• 

Portamento  in  songs:  ••  \*        Formerly:  JJ  TT 

•••••• 

Position,  the  same  position:  ?? 

•  •  •• 

Repeat  a  certain  measure  or  group  of  measures :  ' 

.0  ..        .«  ..        .0  ..        .0  ..   .0  ..        .0  ..   .0  .. 
.0  0.        .0  0.        .0  00        .0  0.   .0  0.        .0  0.   .0  0. 
• ■        ••  ••  ■ ■ 

Formerly:  ::  :J  J:      :J  V  5; 

••••••      ••••••  •••••••• 

Repeat — When  a  part-count  repeat  is  followed  by  a  count  or  half -measure  repeat,  point  3  is  used  as  a  mark  of  separa- 
tion. 

THy  •  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••    ••  ••         ••    ••         •■  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  • •  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

j-iA..  .0  0.    .  ■  00  ■  ■  00  .  .  00  0 .    .  ■  ••        ••  ••    ••••••••  •••••••••••• 


ALPHABETIC  LIST 
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Slur  hand  to  hand :  JJ  \        Formerly:  J*  '\  T* 
••••••  •••••• 


Slur  one  in-accord  part  to  another:       TT  ?T  '.Z 


• 


•  •  • 

THv  •    *'    *'     -*    **    **    *'    *'     '*    '*    **    '*    **   *'    **    '*    **   **    *'  *' 

J-i-s--  ■•  •■     ••    ..    •  •    ..     ■•    ..     ••••  •• 

••    ••     -O    ••     ••    ••    ••    ••     ••    ••    •  •    ••    ••  •• 

Tie:  ••       *T   Formerly:  •• 

......  mm   ....  ^ 

If  it  is  placed  before  a  repeat  sign  it  does  not  tie  into  the  following  measure  unless  it  is  re-stated  before  that 
measure. 

Tie  or  accumulate  arpeggio  into  following  chord :  JJ  ".  J 

•••••• 

Formerly:  ••  .* 

•••••• 

Tremolo  for  chord  alternation  at  64ths:  5*  •*  *• 

•••••• 

Triplet  within  a  triplet:   :J  Formerly:        i!  JJ 

••••••  •••••• 

Word  abbreviations:  An  octave  mark  (not  point  3)  follows  a  word  abbreviation, 

Yy-  .     m  mm   ■  m  mm 
•    ....    .  .    . . 

........ 
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HOW  TO  USE  THIS  BOOK 


Persons  first  learning  to  read  Braille  music  should  study  the  subjects  in  the  order  suggested  in 
the  "Guide  for  Readers"  given  on  the  following  page. 

For  the  advanced  reader,  this  Key  is  arranged  in  two  parts — each  a  reference:  (1)  The  main 
part  of  the  book  is  a  Dictionary  of  Notation,  giving  in  alphabetic  order  the  terms  of  Braille  musical 
notation,  with  the  signs  and  rules  of  each  subject  fully  explained.  (2)  The  Appendix  is  a  Table  of 
Signs,  based  on  the  usual  order  in  which  the  sixty- three  Braille  characters  are  given  in  charts. 

The  special  purpose  of  the  appendix  is  to  enable  the  advanced  reader  quickly  to  learn  the  name 
of  any  unfamiliar  sign  which  he  finds  in  his  reading — including  signs  used  abroad  and  in  old  meth- 
ods. The  use  of  the  appendix  is  explained  on  page  97  (1st  page  of  the  appendix). 


GUIDE  FOR  READERS 


Lesson  Subject  Page 

1.  Braille  Notation  (Historical  Sketch)   18 

2.  Notes   50 

3.  Rests    67 

4.  The  Dot    28 

5.  Octave  Marks,  paragraphs  1,  2,  3   52 

6.  Fingering,  par.  1    32 

7.  Signatures    70 

8.  Hand  and  Pedal  Signs,  par.  1   38 

9.  Accidentals    9 

10.  Bars  and  Double-bars   12 

11.  Measure  Numbering   ;   46 

12.  Intervals,  pars.  1,  2,  3     43 

13.  In-accords,  pars.  1,  2,  3   40 

14.  Slurs,  par.  1   71 

15.  Ties,  par.  1   88 

16.  Abbreviations    7 

17.  Grouping  of  Notes,  par.  1   36 

18.  The  Hyphen   39 

19.  Doubling  of  Signs   29 

20.  Repeats,  pars.  1-6   61 

21.  Endings   30 

22.  Expressions    30 

23.  Styles    86 

24.  Solo  Style   77 

25.  Bar  over  Bar   14 

26.  Hand  after  Hand   39 

27.  Bar  by  Bar   13 

28.  Songs,  pars.  1-5   78 

29.  Stem  Signs   83 

30.  Grouping — Irregular  Groups,  par.  5   36 

31.  Grace  Notes,  pars.  1,  2   33 

32.  Complete  the  subjects  only  partially  studied: 

Octave  Marks,  par.  4,  etc   54 

'  Hand  and  Pedal  Signs,  par.  2,  etc   38 

Intervals,  par.  4,  etc   44 

In-accords,  par.  4,  etc   42 

Slurs,  par.  2,  etc   72 

Ties,  par.  2,  etc   89 

Repeats,  par.  7,  etc   64 

Read  all  other  subjects. 


REMARKS 


The  Braille  Notation  is  based  on  a  "cell"  of  six  points,  arranged  three  high  and  two  wide.  For  the  easier  de- 
scription of  a  character,  the  six  points  of  the  cell  are.  numbered — 


Thus  the  letter  "1"  is  designated  as  points  1-3-5. 

In  music,  every  character,  whether  consisting  of  one  or  more  points,  occupies  a  full  cell-space,  and  block-spacing 
is  recommended  for  all  music  embossing. 

Although  only  sixty-three  simple  characters  may  be  formed  of  a  single  group  or  cell,  there  are  in  the  musical  code 
over  three  hundred  signs,  most  of  which  are  compound — that  is,  combinations  of  two  or  more  simple  characters.  In  ad- 
dition, many  of  the  signs,  simple  and  compound,  have  several  meanings  depending  on  their  use;  so  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  are  over  five  hundred  terms  or  signs  in  musical  Braille. 

A  character  made  of  the  upper  or  of  the  upper  and  middle  points  is  said  to  be  in  the  ' '  upper  level, ' '  and  one  made 
of  the  lower  or  of  the  lower  and  middle  points  is  in  the  "lower  level." 

Words  in  bold  face  are  terms  defined  in  the  Dictionary  of  Notation  to  which  reference  is  made  thereby. 

Examples  are  brief  and  simple,  being  designed  to  illustrate  clearly  and  quickly  the  particular  point  under  dis- 
cussion. 

In  the  Braille  edition  of  this  Key,  signs  are  placed  in  quotations  and  must  not  be  confused  therewith. 


1.    The  upper  left. 


2.    The  upper  right, 
4.    The  middle  right, 
6.    The  lower  right. 


3.    The  middle  left. 


5.    The  lower  left. 


KEY  TO  BRAILLE  MUSIC  NOTATION 

DICTIONARY  OF  NOTATION 


A  TEMPO.    ••  ••   ••  (Preferred).  Sometimes  ;2  (See  Abbreviations,  par  3). 

i*       «!  ••  ••  ••   ••  ••    ••  ••  •• 

ABBREVIATIONS.    The  Braille  notation  imitates  the  ink  in  the  use  of  two  kinds  of  abbreviations— those  of 

verbal  expressions  and  those  of  musical  passages. 

1.  The  ordinary  literary  contractions,  authorized  as  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  are  used  in  all  English  titles,  expres- 
sions, and  other  literary  parts.  When  a  foreign  language  is  used,  as  is  the  case  in  most  expressions,  the  words  are 
fully  spelled,  and  all  inflected  letters  are  properly  indicated.  (See  Alphabet). 

2.  All  abbreviated  expressions  found  in  the  text  of  the  music  are  literally  copied  into  Braille.  They  are  preceded 

by  the  word-sign  ;•  (to  distinguish  them  from  musical  characters),  and  are  followed  by  the  word-stop  :  :  without 

capital  prefix  or  period,  thus:  ;•  *•  :  *..  Besides  the  usual  ink  abbreviations.  Braille  employs  several  additional 

•••••• 

initial-letter  abbreviations— see  Crescendo,  Diminuendo,  Legato,  etc.,  in  the  following  list. 

3.  List  of  usual  Abbreviations: 


A  tempo  ;  J  T ;  '. 

•  •   •  •  • 

Accelerando  :J  ? 


(Preferred)  Sometimes  ::  Same  as  Tempo  primo  l  T:  : 

^  ••••••••• 


••••••  • 

 •  • 


(among  words). 


Alto  :J  T:       (in  music)  T!  ; 

• •  • 

Baritone  :  •  • :  :  J  :  :  or,  among  words  • :  :  J  : 
«. ••••• 

Choir  organ  manual  :J  TT  X» 


Contralto  * 


•  ••  •• 


Crescendo  :J  **  * 


:  (or,  among  words)  **  ?;  ?J  ;S  5; 


••  •'  • 

•  ••  •  • 

' •  • •  ••  • •  • 


••  ••  ••   ••  ••  ;;  (see  Crescendo). 


Da  capo  ; :  ?•       :  :  :  :  TT       Sometimes  with  a  numeral,  thus:       TJ  V  :  :       J;  (see  Da  Capo). 
'.  i   '..    .0  -m  •  •••••• 

Dal  segno  ::  ?;       ::   :  :  Sometimes  with  a  numeral,  thus:       TJ  ;T  ::   .1  Im  (see  Segno). 

•••••••••••• 

Decrescendo  ;•        ::  (see  Crescendo). 
•••••• 

Diminuendo  :*  *l  ::  (see  Crescendo). 


Forte      ;T  ::  Fortissimo  ".J  JT  JT  ::  Forte  fortissimo 
•  •••••  •  •• 

Forzando  !  J       Ti  '.  '. 

••••••• 

Great  organ  manual  2  JS  iJ  : 


Legato  :J  2 
•  •  • 

Mezzo-forte 


•  ••  •• 


2  TT  2*  ••  Mezzo-piano  :2  ??  2* 

•••••••• 

Piano  :2  2*  :     Pianissimo   :2  2*  2*  '■ '■  Piano-pianissimo  :22*2*2*:: 

«.      «.      Q.  •■      ••      ••      ••  ••      ••      ••      ••  •• 

Prima  volta  :2       (see  endings). 
••  •  • 

Rallentando  :  2  2;       Sometimes  more  fully,  :2  2^  •'•  2:  2:       Same  in  meaning  as  Ritardando— gradually  slack - 
ening  of  the  tempo. 
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ACCELERANDO— ACCENTS 


Eitard  or  Retard  or  Eitardando  :  J  Ji  !  ! 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Ritenuto  !  J  Si  i?  iJ  !  !  or  ;  •  Ji       iS  ?i  TJ       Held  back  in  slower  tempo — not  gradually. 


•  •   •  •  •  •  • 


••  ••   ••  ••   ••  • 


Einforzando  ;•  Ji 

•  •  •  •   •  •  • 

Seconda  volta  :J  i:  (see  endings). 
•  •  •  • 

Sforzando  :J  '. '.  Sometimes       i*  **  * 


•••••••••• 

Simile  :2  iT  iT  V  '. '.  (see  Simile). 

Solo  organ  manual  !  J  iT  !  ; 

Soprano  :2        :    or,  among  words,       '. '. 

••••••  • •  • • 

Tempo  or  A  tempo  :J  Tempo  primo  '.X  mm  ••  *•   ••  In  choral  music  ij  iJ       TT  '. '. 

m-   m-   ••  •■   ••   ••   ••   ••  ••   ••    •■   ••  •• 

Tenor  ;  J  iJ  !  !  or,  among  words,  ! 

•••• 

Tenuto  ;J  iJ  Ti  ?J  '. '.  (see  Tenuto). 
•••••••••• 

Unison  of  choral  voices  :  J  T :   :  : 

•••••• 

4.    Although  the  word-sign  :  •  is  ordinarily  found  with  abbreviations,  it  is  often  used  before  short,  fully  spelled 

words,  such  as  :J       mm       *m  ■  '■■>  •••**•••  *•  •••  An  expression  of  two  fully  spelled  words,  as  also  one  long, 
••   ••  •■   ••        ••    ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

unusual  word,  should  be  placed  in  parentheses  (see  parentheses).  A  short  two-word  phrase,  if  containing  an  abbre- 


viation, may  be  written  with  word-signs,  thus:   ;J  JT        T:   :  2  JT  !  ! ,  ;  J  i?  %  TT  !  J  JT 

••        ••  ••  ••  ••   ••  ••   ••  ••  ••  •• 

stop,  usually  follows  each  of  several  unrelated  abbreviations  which  occur  together,  thus: 


Point  5,  the  word- 

•  • ■   • ■   • •        ■ • 

•  ••  • •   • •  • •  • • ' 

••        ••  •• 

•  •  **  ••   ••••*•*•  ••  (In  some  publications  the  word -stop  after  abbreviations  is  replaced  by  an  octave  mark 

•••••••••••••••• 

proper  to  the  following  note,  but  this  practice  is  not  recommended  in  this  text). 

5.    Abbreviated  Musical  Passages — In  order  briefly  to  represent  repeated  notes  and  repeated  passages,  or  to 

curtail  a  long  series  of  recurring  signs.  Braille  makes  far  more  use  than  ink  of  short-cut  or  abbreviated  methods  of 

writing.  These  are  so  important  that  they  are  separately  treated  under  Eepeats,  Doubling  of  signs,  Division  of 
Notes,  and  simile. 

ACCELERANDO           TT  T*  *,  J:  :*.  (see  Abbreviations). 
•  •••• 

ACCENTED  LETTERS  (see  Alphabets,  par.  2). 

ACCENTS    Accent-forzando  .*       A  "v"  pointing  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  above  or  below  a  note.  The  former 

•  •  •• 

is  the  more  usual  sign,  and  indicates  an  accented  attack  and  full  value  of  the  note. 

Accent-martellato  '\  ^  A  "v"  pointing  up  or  down,  sometimes  with  heavier  lines,  indicating  hammered  accent. 
•  •  •• 

They  stand  close  up  before  notes,  unless  octave  or  accidental  marks  intervene.   These  signs  are  variously  termed 

"forzando,"  " rinf orzando, "  and  "sforzando"  and  therefore  have  the  same  force  as  the  abbreviations       2?  ?i 

m  •  •••••• 

••   ••    ••   ••     •  •    nr,f\  •••••••••• 

•  •  ••  •  •    •  •   •  • '  "^""^^  ••••••  •••• 


ACCIACCATURA— ALPHABETS 
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ACCIACCATURA      (see  Grace  Notes). 
•  • 

ACCIDENTALS.    Flat,  •;;  Double-flat,  • :  •;;  Sliaii),  ?T;  Double-sharp,        ••;  Natural-flat,  T;  •;;  Natural- 

.«  ••••  ••  ••••  •••• 

sharp,  V  TT  (For  key-signatures,  see  Signatures). 
•  •  •  • 

An  accidental  precedes  its  note  TT  T J  interval  •  J  J:   :T'  octave-mark  V        ?J  ;T  ]*  and  embellishment  (when 

••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

an  auxiliary  note  is  affected)  J :        J;.  An  accidental  remains  in  force  through  the  remainder  of  the  measure,  unless 

• •  • •  •• 

contradicted.  When  it  occurs  in  an  in-accord,  it  must  be  re-stated  in  that  part.  In  ink  an  accidental  recurring  in 
another  octave  is  re-stated — appearing  on  a  different  degree  of  the  staff.  An  accidental  tied  across  a  bar  is  not  marked 
in  the  new  measure  unless  it  recurs  after  the  tied  note.  Accidentals  are  marked  in  Braille  as  in  ink,  and  in  addition 
are  re-stated  after  in-accord  signs.  However,  in  case  of  doubled  octaves  the  doubling  need  not  be  disturbed  to  re-state 
an  accidental  on  an  octave. 


Examples:  ••                   ::  •:            :,         ::  •:      ••  ;•         -  •: 

•  •  •••         ••  •  •••  ••  ••  ••••  ••  •••• 

••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••         ••         ••   ■•  ••   •■  •■    ■•  ••  •■    ••  ••         e-         «•  mo  •■   •■  «. 

••  •■    ■•    ■•  ••   ••  ••    ••    ••  ••  •■   ••    ■•  ••  •■    •■   ••   ■•   ••         ••    ■. 

••  ••   ••  ••   ••  •  ••  ■•    ••   ••   ••   ••    ••  ••   ••         ■•   ••  ■• 

».  ..•...«...«.«.«. 

•  ■  •  •  ••   •  •  •  ••   •  ■    •  •   •  •    •  • 

ACCOMPANIMENTS.    (See  Solo  Style,  par.  4.) 

ACCUMULATING  TIE  (see  Ties,  par.  2.) 

•  •  •  • 

AFTER  NOTE    "Nachschlag"  (see  Grace  Notes,  par.  3d.) 
ALPHABETS 

Chart  of  Braille  Grade  One  and  a  half.  (Complete  keys  to  the  literary  notation  are  available  from  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky.) 

BRAILLE  Grade  One  and  a  Half. 

1234567890 
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Capital  sign 

:  ■  Thus,  Illinois:   '  " 

•  •  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

■  •  •  • 

•  •                         •  • 

•  •  • 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Number  sign 

:•  Thus,  100:  :•  r: 

■  •  ■  • 
••  •• 

$100 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

••            ••  •  • 

Punctuation  Marks. 
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[ 

] 

•  •       ••      ••      ••      ••  ••       ••  ••    ••  ■■       •■       •■    ••       ■■  «.     .«  ..  .« 

••  ••        ••  ••    ••  ••        ••       ••  ■•  ••  ••       ••   ••  •• 

=  /  Italic  sign.        Decimal.        Letter  sign.  Accent. 


■  ■  •  •  ••  •< 
••  ... 


•  •  •  •  • 
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ALPHABETS 


Contractions. 
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•  •         •  • 
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•• 
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■  •                  •  • 

•  • 
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•  •  •• 

•  •  •• 

•  •        •  • 
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•  • 

•  • 
■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

2.  Accented  Letters  (diacritical  markings)  These  occur  in  foreign  languages,  and  with  them  the  copyist  of 
Braille  music  needs  to  deal  often  and  carefully.  Usually  in  Braille  a  single  sign  represents  both  the  ink  letter  and 
its  mark,  as  ••  for  acute  e,  as  in  the  French  word  T;TJ,TT;  melodie.  The  following  accents  are  used  m 

55  •••••••  

French  and  German,  and  also,  with  some  variations,  in  other  European  languages.  All  the  markings  of  all  languages 
cannot  be  given. 

In  ink  the  acute  and  the  grave  accent  marks  are  short  diagonal  lines  above  letters — the  acute  ascending  at  the 
right  and  the  grave  descending  at  the  right.  The  circumflex  accent  is  like  a  small  inverted  v.  The  diaeresis  mark 
is  made  of  two  dots,  as  over  the  German  "Umlauts"  a,  6,  and  ^.  The  cedilla  is  a  modified  5  under  c. 

TABLE  OF  ACCENTED  LETTERS 

a      T :  Circumflex. 

a      5i  Grave. 
•• 

a       :5  Diaeresis — same  as  ae. 

c      IT  Cedilla.  .         .  . 

•• 

e  For  Acute.  (See  par.  3  below). 
•• 

e       5-  Circumflex. 
•  • 

e       JT  Diaeresis. 

e  Grave. 

i       •?  Circumflex. 

i      ••  Diaeresis. 

i       :  T  Grave. 

o       ?J  Circumflex. 

0       1*  Diaeresis. 
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o  Grave. 

u  Circumflex. 

u  Diaeresis. 
•  • 

u  Grave. 
•• 

3.  Sometimes  in  foreign  words,  which  are  adapted  into  English  and  used  in  literary  texts,  the  acute  accent  is 

represented  by  the  prefix  point  2  before  the  letter,  as  in  J;  **       ?i  resume.  Also,  the  same  prefix  is  used 

• .    .  .  • .  •  

loosely    for    an    accent    where    strict    accuracy    is    not  required,  as  in  **  *'.  \\  \\   :?  J?  called  (poetic). 

..   ..  «.  «.   ..  .« 

However,  purely  foreign  words,  having  accents,  used  in  English  sentences,  are  spelled  in  full,  using  the  accented  let- 
ters where  required,  and  the  word  is  preceded  by  the  letter-sign  \    to  warn  the  reader  that  the  accented  letters  are  not 

•  • 

ordinary  contractions.    Thus:    :i  JJ  J:  m*  V-  *•  •*  (eleves).  But  the  letter-sign  is  not  needed  in  foreign  musical 

• •  ••  • •  ••        • •  • • 

expressions  written  in  Braille  in  parentheses  or  with  the  word-sign.  It  is  used  before  letters  referring  to  keys,  thus: 

:;      •:  (Aflat). 
•••••• 

4.  Chart  of  American  Braille. — For  a  history  of,  see  Braille  Notation. 
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Capital  sign  and  period       Comma       Semi-colon       Colon      Exclamation      Quotation  Interrogation 

.  •  .... 

•  •  • •         ■       ••  • •  • •  •• 

••  ••  ••  •• 

Apostrophe      Hyphen      Dash      Parenthesis      Dollar      Decimal      Fraction      Numeral  sign 
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•  •  •  •  •  •         •  • 

•  •  ••         •  •  •• 

ALTERNATION  OF  NOTES    (See  Division  of). 
AMERICAN  BRAILLE    (See  Alphabets,  par.  4) 
ANGLICAN  POINTING    (See  Pointing). 
ANTHEMS    (See  Songs). 

APPOGGIATURAS  (long)       ;:  (short)      (See  Grace  Notes). 

•  •   •  •  •  • 
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ARCO— BARS 


ARCO  :2  T:  Ji       Ti       Also,  when  recurring  frequently,  the  prefixed  sign  :•  ^: 
ARETINIAN  SYLLABLES  (see  Chants;  also,  Tonic  Sol-fa). 

ARPEGGIO    In  ink  the  sign  for  Arpeggio  is  a  vertical  wavy  line  or  (rarely)  a  curve  like  the  first  parenthesis. 

There  are  three  applications  of  arpeggio:  (1)  A  single  wavy  line  may  occur  in  only  one  hand-part,  requiring  the 

Braille  sign  :  J  ?:  before  the  chord  affected.  (2)  The  wavy  line  may  be  broken  between  the  staves,  each  hand  part 
•  •  •  • 

having  its  own  sign,  and  the  hands  playing  the  arpeggios  simultaneously.  This  requires  the  same  sign  in  both  hands, 

thus:  :  J  V  (3)  A  single  wavy  line  may  continue  across  both  bass  and  treble  clefs,  indicating  that  all  the  notes  are  to 
•  •  •  • 

be  played  in  succession  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  This  requires  that  point  6  precede  the  sign  in  each  hand- 
part,  thus:  ::   :J  ?:  This  is  called  the  continuous  arpeggio.    (Note)   In  the  English  usage,  point  6  indicates  the 
•••••• 

broken  or  simultaneous  arpeggio. 

ASTERISK    (in  music)  ^:   '\  (or,  when  there  are  several)        \  :J?:   ;:,  t-         Observe  the  use 

••  ••  ••  ••         ••  ••  ••  •• 

of  point  5.  This  asterisk  is  a  modification  of  the  literary  sign  ; ;  ; ;  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  doubled  fifth  inter- 

•  •  •  • 

val.  When  used  within  a  measure,  it  stands  close  up  before  the  note  or  sign  to  which  it  applies.  When  it  applies  to  a 
whole  measure,  it  precedes  it  between  spaces.  The  explanatory  notes  referred  to  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 
or  at  the  end  of  the  paragraj)h  or  piece.  For  the  asterisk  in  chants,  see  Chants. 

BARS.  1.  In  Braille  the  ordinary  bar  (a  vertical  line  crossing  the  staff)  is  shown  in  three  ways — by  the  bar- 
line  Z'.,hy  a  space,  or  by  an  implied  bar.  The  bar-line  sta nds  between  blank  spaces,  and  is  used  chiefly  in  the  piano 
method  of  "bar  by  bar"  and  in  the  vocal  "sight"  method.  The  sign  T:  between  spaces  is  the  ink  bar-line  made 
of  dots,  called  the  "dotted  bar-line."  It  is  used  to  separate  an  appended,  unrhythmical  passage  from  the  regular 
measure,  or  for  other  special  purposes. 

2.  Measures  are  separated  in  "bar  over  bar,"  "solo"  and  other  styles  by  a  blank  space  (bar),  just  as  words  are 
separated  in  sentences.  When  the  measure  is  incomplete  at  the  end  of  a  line,  the  music  hyphen  \  is  used  (see 
Hyphen).  A  bar  is  implied  at  the  end  of  a  line  or  paragraph  by  the  absence  of  the  hyphen.  In  "bar  over  bar"  the 
right  and  left  hand  parts  of  a  measure  are  not  usually  of  the  same  length,  so  that  in  the  shorter  part  more  than 
one  space  may  represent  the  bar.  Some  of  the  modern  publications  have  no  bars  at  all  and  should  be  written  "count 
over  count. " 

3.  Double-bar  J:  *]  Begin-strain  • :       Repeat-strain  • ;        In  ink,  two  dots  to  the  right  of  the  double-bar  indi- 

•  •  •  •  •  •  ••  •  •  •  • 

cate  that  the  following  movement  is  repeated  from  that  point.  This  requires  the  sign  before  the  first  following 

•  •  •• 

measure.  Two  dots  to  the  left  of  the  double-bar  indicate  a  repeat  of  the  foregoing  movement,  beginning  at  the  begin- 
strain  sign  or,  in  its  absence,  beginning  at  the  preceding  double-bar  or  first  measure  of  the  piece.  The  repeat-strain 
sign  is  • :  i : ,  and  is  placed,  as  the  double  bar  • ;  *    close-up  after  the  last  measure.  This  sign  • :  ^ represents  both 
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the  double-bar  and  the  prefixed  dots.  But  the  sign  •;        when  between  movements,  represents  only  the  begin-strain 

•  •  •• 

dots,  and  hence  requires  that  the  foregoing  movement  end  with  either  the  repeat-strain  or  the  double-bar,  as  the  case 

maybe,  (See  also  Repeats  and  Endings). 

4.    Other  bars  are:  Bar  in  Anglican  pointing  :;  (prefixed).  Half -bar  ; ;  (suffixed).  In  chants:  Incise  :  :.  Member- 

•  •  •  • 

mark        Phrase-mark  J ;  (between  spaces).  In  France  these  three  signs  are  the  suffixes,         ;  T,  :J.  Double-bar 


in  chants  J :  T  ; . 

•  •  •  • 

BAR  BY  BAR. 

1.    In  the  style  of  "bar  by  bar"  a  piano  piece  is  written  as  follows:  The  first  left-hand  measure — prefixed  by 


the  sign  ; 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


-is  followed  after  a  space,  in  the  same  line  if  possible,  by  the  first  right-hand  measure — prefixed  by 


its  hand-sign  .*  :  J.  Then  follows  the  bar-line  J :  between  spaces  and  the  second  and  following  measures  with  the 

same  order  of  parts,  but  without  hand-signs.  Every  measure  in  both  parts  begins  with  an  octave  mark.  The  proper 

measure-number  stands  in  the  left  margin  before  every  line  and  is  followed  by  a  blank  space.  In  organ  music  the 

pedal  part,  prefixed  with  the  sign  ;  •  ;  •,  comes  first  in  the  measure.  Thus  the  order  of  parts  is  upward,  and  agrees 

•  •  •  • 

with  the  upward  reading  of  intervals  and  in-accords. 
Ex.:   (a)  Piano  solo,  "bar  by  bar." 
"Little  Prelude"  by  Bach. 
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:  etc.  See  Paragraphing. 


Ex. 


(b)  Organ  solo,  "bar  by  bar." 
"Contemplation"  by  Friml. 
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BAR  BY  BAR  2— BAR  OVER  BAR  1 


2,  When  the  character  of  the  music  so  requires,  the  style  may  be  changed  at  any  measure  into  "hand  after  hand" 
or  "vertical  score,"  by  a  new  arrangement  of  parts  through  the  use  of  hand-signs.  In  such  cases  the  bar-line  is 
made  as  usual  after  eveiy  measure.  If  one  hand  plays  alone  for  several  measures,  the  rests  for  the  other  hand  are 
indicated.  A  rest  or  repeat,  when  affecting  only  one  hand -part,  is  known  so  to  apply  by  its  position.  When  both  hands 

rest  or  both  repeat  alike,  one  statement  thereof  between  bar-lines  is  sufficient. 

TPy-    ••  ••••••        »•         ••••••  •• 

J-i'V  .    ^ ,  ......         ».  •• 

••         ••    -e   ••  ••   ••  ••   ••  ••  ••         ••  ••   ••         ••         ••  ••   ••  •• 

BAR  OVER  BAR.  Synopsis: 

1.  The  form. 

2.  Hyphens  and  free  lines. 

3.  Expressions,  etc. 

4.  Other  forms. 

5.  Organ  music.  -  - 

6.  Count  over  count.  ' 

7.  Fugue  style.  ' 

8.  Ensemble  scores. 

1.  The  Form. — In  this  style,  music  which  consists  of  two  or  more  voices  or  clefs  is  written  part  over  part  as  in 
staff.  Two  lines  at  once  are  usually  required  for  piano  music,  three  for  organ,  four  for  quartets,  etc.  Each  voice  or 
part  continues  along  its  own  line,  and  the  group  of  lines  (as  the  two  in  piano  music)  is  called  a  "parallel."  A  bar  is 
shown  by  one  or  more  blank  spaces.  It  is  not  necessary  that  note  lie  over  note  or  chord  over  chord,  but  it  is  sufficient 
that  the  first  signs  of  corresponding  parallel  measures  stand  in  the  same  vertical  space.  In  keyboard  music  every 
line  has  a  hand  or  pedal  sign,  and  these  signs  stand  in  a  column  at  the  left  margin.  A  measure-number  stands  out 
before  the  upper  line  of  every  parallel.  Thus  the  numerals  project  at  regular  intervals  from  the  column  of  hand- 
signs  and  prominently  mark  the  parallel.  (See  Measure-numbering  and  Hand-signs).   This  style  brings  hand-parts 

close  together,  allowing  each  voice  or  part  to  be  read  continuously  in  its  own  line,  and  affords  land-marks  and  easy 
repeats. 

Ex.:  Piano  solo,  "bar  over  bar."  '  ' 

Mozart 's  ' '  Menuet  in  E  Flat. ' ' 


BAR  OVER  BAR— 2-4 
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2.  Hyphens  and  Free  Lines — The  music-hyphen  .  '^  is  used  in  the  ordinary  way  at  the  ends  of  lines,  and  is  made 
in  each  part  if  necessary.  It  occurs  at  corresponding  points  in  the  respective  parts  of  the  measure  only  when  addi- 
tional space  is  not  required  thereby.  An  octave  mark  begins  every  measure;  but  when  a  hyphened  measure  continues 
on  the  next  parallel  after  the  marginal  hand-sign,  an  octave  mark  (usual  after  a  hand-sign)  is  not  then  required, 

except  in  melodic  skips.  When  at  the  end  of  a  line  a  measure  is  broken  by  a  section-mark  .*  *\  or  by  one  of  the  in- 

•  •  •  • 

accord  signs,  these  signs  are  placed  in  the  next  parallel  after  the  marginal  hand-signs  to  warn  the  reader  of  an 
incomplete  measure.  (In  other  styles  these  signs  may  take  the  place  of  hyphens  at  the  ends  of  lines).  An  exception 
in  arrangement  is  sometimes  made  to  keep  a  measure  unbroken  on  the  line,  viz.:  the  beginning  of  any  measure  in 
one  part  may  overlap  or  underlap  the  preceding  measure  in  the  other  part  when  space  is  available  because  of  unequal 
lengths  of  parts.  A  blank  space  may  be  left  after  a  hand-sign  when  it  is  followed  close  up  by  a  word-sign,  a  number 
sign,  or  a  note  without  an  octave  mark.  After  a  double- bar  the  writing  begins  on  a  new  parallel  even  if  space  re- 
mains after  the  double-bar.  A  free  line  is  left  between  parallels  at  grand  divisions  of  the  piece,  as  between  movements. 
In  the  first  primary  piano  pieces  a  free  line  is  left  between  all  parallels. 

3.  Verbal  Expressions. — General  expressions  and  signatures  at  the  beginning  of  a  piece  or  movement  are  fully 

marked  with  capitals  and  punctuations,  and  they  are  usually  indented  two  spaces  from  the  margin.  When  in  the 

text  of  the  music  there  are  verbal  expressions  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  line,  they  are  given  a  separate  line  and 

begin  at  the  very  margin.  Since  such  expressions  have  a  local  meaning,  they  are  placed  in  parentheses,  except  when 

at  the  beginning  of  a  new  movement.  (See  Parentheses).  Lines  of  poetry  or  explanatory  notes  are  written  between 

parallels  where  they  apply,  or  else  before  or  after  the  music.  (See  Asterisk).  Expressions  like  ;  J  ••  ;  ;  which  use 

•  •   •  •  •  • 

the  word-sign  (see  Abbreviations),  when  they  apply  to  both  hand-parts  alike,  may  be  placed  in  the  right  hand,  and 
if  at  the  beginning  of  the  measure,  they  project  out  before  other  signs  in  both  hand-parts.  Such  expressions,  apply- 
ing to  the  left  hand  only,  are  placed  accordingly.  Tempo  expressions,  affecting  both  parts  alike,  are  placed  where 
space  is  most  available.  Da  capo,  fine,  etc.,  are  spelled  out  after  double-bars  when  such  is  the  case  in  ink.  See  also 
In-accords,  par,  5. 

4.  Other  Forms  of  Bar  Over  Bar. — As  already  stated,  this  style  is  not  limited  to  piano  music.  By  the  addition  of 
lines  to  parallels  the  style  is  appropriate  for  the  scoring  of  organ  and  ensemble  pieces.  So  also  may  be  written  piano 
fugues  of  three  and  four  voices.  Sometimes  piano  music  is  written  "count  over  count"  (see  par.  6).  The  style  may 
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BAR  OVER  BAKr-5 


be  altered  at  any  paragraph— these  styles  being  closely  related  and  interchangeable.  Sometimes  the  style  of  "hand 

after  hand ' '  is  used  in  exchange  with  ' '  bar  over  bar. ' ' 

5.    Organ  Music  Bar  Over  Bar. — The  pedal  part  lies  under  that  of  the  left  hand  and  is  introduced  at  the  margin 

by  the  pedal-sign       ;•.  Long  registration  directions  are  written  on  separate  lines  between  parallels,  beginning  at  the 
•  •  •  ■ 

very  margin.  Like  all  literary  expressions,  they  are  understood  to  apply  to  what  follows.  Sometimes  two  of  the  parts 
may  be  written  "hand  after  hand"  in  the  same  line,  or  sometimes  one  of  the  parts  is  silent  or  absent  for  a  prolonged 
interval;  in  either  of  which  cases  the  line  for  the  canceled  part  is  omitted  from  the  parallel.  Similarly,  when  for  the  dis- 
tance of  several  parallels  two  parts  are  short  or  are  repeats,  they  may  be  combined  in  one  line  by  the  use  of  the  in- 
accord  (see  example  b,  below).  .  . 

Ex.:  Organ  solo,  "bar  over  bar." 


(a)  Full  parallels. 

"Allegretto"  by  Foote. 
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(b)    Contracted  parallels — pedal  and  left  hand  parts  combined  in  one  line. 
"Eeverie"  by  Flagler. 
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BAR  OVER  BAR— 6-7 
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6.    Count  Over  Count.— Piano  music,  written  "bar  over  bar,"  is  easily  changed  into  "count  over  count"  by  so 

spacing  the  shorter  hand-part  that  it  coincides  with  the  longer,  note  over  note  at  the  beginning  of  every  count.  Thus 

it  is  easy  to  show  how  very  difficult  and  irregular  hand- parts  are  played  together.  Ink  publications  which  have  no 

bar-lines  must  be  copied  in  this  method.  The  shorter  part  is  broken  off  between  counts  by  the  hyphen  : ;,  and  an  octave 

mark  begins  the  next  count.  Sometimes  both  parts  are  broken  off  by  the  hyphen  to  mark  the  counts  more  clearly. 

The  first  notes  of  counts,  not  counting  prefixed  signs,  stand  in  corresponding  spaces.  When  a  separated  count  has 

its  own  in-accord,  the  section-mark  :T  T:  (usual  in  short  in-accords)  is  not  needed.  When  there  is  a  full-measure  in- 

•  •  •  • 

accord  (as  a  whole  note),  it  is  written  first,  and  "count  over  count"  continues  in  the  other  parts  of  the  measure. 
Likewise  a  simple  melody  is  written  first.  The  repeat  sign  occurring  with  a  full-measure  in-accord  affects  all 
of  the  measure  in  the  part  in  which  it  stands;  but  occurring  with  a  part-measure  in-accord  it  affects  only  the  same 
part  in  the  previous  count. 

Ex.:  Measure  47  of  "Cujus  Animam"  by  Rossini-Liszt. 


•  •  •• 

•  •  •• 
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7.  The  Fugue  Style — The  writing  of  piano  and  organ  fugues  of  three  or  four  voices,  or  any  composition  having  in- 
dependent voices  throughout,  is  simplified  if  the  parts  are  written  "bar  over  bar,"  giving  each  voice  its  own  line 
in  every  parallel.  Thus  each  voice  remains  distinct,  and  in-accords  are  avoided.  An  octave  mark  begins  every  meas- 
ure and  a  marginal  hand-sign  every  line  of  the  parallel.  Hand-signs  are  used  when  a  voice  in  the  middle  line  of 
the  parallel  shifts  from  hand  to  hand.  When  a  hand-sign  is  thus  used,  it  remains  in  force  in  that  line  until  contradicted 
by  another  hand-sign. 

Ex.:  Bach.  Three-part  Invention. 


•  •• 


•  •  • 
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BAR  OVER  BAR-8— BRAILLE  NOTATION 


8.  Ensemble  Scores. — Duets,  trios,  quartets,  etc.,  for  strings  or  other  orchestral  instruments,  are  sometimes  written 
"bar  over  bar."  The  marginal  measure-number  stands  before  the  upper  line  of  every  parallel.  The  following  margin- 
al ' '  voice-signs ' '  are  used,  the  first  being  the  highest  :;?:S         -t  '.Z  •*•• 

••••  ••••  ••••  ••••  ••••  •••• 

These  signs  may  be  used  in  any  kind  of  music,  and  the  names  of  the  instruments  or  voices  are  written  respectively 
after  the  signs  in  the  first  parallel.  If  one  part  is  silent  or  is  much  shorter  than  others,  point  6  is  made  in  every  sec- 
ond space  in  the  line  for  the  distance  of  the  longest  part.  Sometimes  one  voice  repeats  a  long  passage  previously 
written  for  another  voice,  in  which  case  the  proper  voice- sign  is  prefixed  to  the  numeral  repeat,  thus: 


•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 
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•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 
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•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
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•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

•  • 

•  • 

Ex.: 

Wiegenlied" 

by  Schubert. 
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•  •   •  • 


BAR-SECTION.    A  portion  of  a  Braille  measure  set  off  by  the  section-mark 

•  «!  (see  in-accords,  par.  3). 

BEBUNG.    "tremble"       ;:  ;:  ;:        (See  Grace  Notes,  par.  3,  b). 

BOWING.    (SeeSlurs,  par.  3,  m).  - 

BOWING  SIGNS.    Up  bow*:  ::  Down  bow  •:       (See  Stringed  Instruments). 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

BRACKETS  (literary)  :  :  :  ;  (See  Parenthesis). 

•••••••• 

BRACKET  SLUR.  :;  •;  (SeeSlurs). 
BRAILLE  NOTATION.— Historical  Sketch. 


•  •• 
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* :  and  short  in-accord  sign 


One  of  the  first  signs  of  dawn  in  the  education  of  the  blind  was  the  proposition,  that  the  blind  might  read  by  touch— a  thought  advanced  by  Girolamo 
Cardan,  an  Italian  physician  of  the  sixteenth  century.  For  two  hundred  an  d  fifty  years  men  speculated  on  the  proposition,  but  without  notable  result 
until  in  1785  Valentin  Hauy  established  the  Institution  Nationale  of  Paris,  the  world's  first  school  for  the  blind  worthy  of  the  name.  He  is  also  famous 
for  having  embossed  the  first  books,  using  the  ordinary  letters  raised  on  paper.  From  that  time  onward,  schools  multiplied  rapidly  in  all  countries  and 
many  books  were  printed  in  the  so-called  "line  letter"  system.  For  oyer  a  century  the  problems  of  notation,  literary  and  musical,  remained  in  the  foreground 
of  attention  for  better  solution — problems  upon  which  depended  the  normal  education  of  the  blind.  In  1819  Barbier,  a  French  military  officer,  published 
the  first  dotted  code,  every  "cell"  of  the  line  consisting  of  twelve  points,  six  high  and  two  wide. 

In  182.'>,  Louis  Braille,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  then  a  student  in  the  Institution  Nationale  of  Paris,  began  his  study  of  tangible  codes,  and  by  1829 
had  broken  the  six-by-two  letter-group  of  Barbier  in  half,  three-by-two,  and  had  arranged  the  literary  notation  which  was  to  immortalize  his  name.  He 
became  an  instructor  in  the  Institution,  was  an  able  organist,  and  was  an  assiduous  worker,  although  an  invalid  all  his  life.  In  1834  he  completed  his 
musical  notation,  and  in  1844,  under  the  patronage  of  the  director  of  the  Institution,  the  novel  Braille  code  was  first  indited  and  published  It  was  not 
until  18.52,  the  year  of  the  inventor's  death,  that  the  system  was  officially  adopted  in  Paris.  Slowly  it  made  its  way  into  other  countries,  appealing  always 
first  to  the  blind,  because  it  was  so  leg'ible,  because  it  could  be  written,  and  because  it  could  express  music. 

Incidentally,  other  dates  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader.  Xjine-letter  printing  was  introduced  from  France  into  England  in  1821,  and  into  America 
by  Dr.  Howe  of  Boston  in  1832.  The  Bible  was  first  completed  in  Line-letter  at  Edinburgh  in  1840.  Dr.  Moon  invented  his  letters  for  the  adult  in 
1847.  Braille  was  introduced  into  America,  it  is  claimed,  by  Dr.  Pollak,  in  1859,  founder  of  the  Missouri  School  at  St.  Louis  six  years  earlier 
Then  in  1866,  Mr.  Waitt,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Institution,  brought  out  the  New  York  Point  notation — a  code  two  points  high"  and  variable 
in  length  laterally,  whose  many  admirable  features  for  fifty  years  threatened  to  drive  the  Braille  notation  from  America.    In  1871,  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage 
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founded  the  British  and  Forei^  Blind  Association— now  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  224  Great  Portland  St.,  London,  W.,— dedicated  to 
the  work  of  embossing,  and  a  signal  event  in  the  promotion  of  Braille. 

In  1892  a  highly  modified  form  of  literary  Braille  was  promulgated  by  Mr.  J.  W  Smith  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  was  adopted  by  a  number 
of  the  State  schools  (See  Alphabets  par  3.)  However,  the  musical  code  was  unchanged,  and  the  Cologne  Key  of  1888  was  accepted  as  prepared 
?or  the  Infernational  convention  i^  time  also,  Mr.  Frank  Hall  of  Jacksonville,  111.,  invented  the  Braille  stereotyping  machine,   and  the 

production  of  iVtera  urrrnd  r^^  This  explains  the  large  and  valuable  catalogs  of  music  published  at  the  Jacksonville  and 

Watertown  schools.    Such  music  may  be  used  by  any  Braille  reader  if  h  e  will  refer  to  the  American  Braille  alphabet  chart. 
In    1908   certain   reforms   in    the   musical   notation  ,  were   «rst_  proposed,  looking 


Braille  Music    incl'ud  of  "bar  over  "bar".    This  was  accomplished  by  the  Steering  Sub-Committee  on  Music,  acting  for  the  Comniissioa 

?n  Uniform  TVpefOT  the  Blind.  The  latest  text  to  date  in  England  is  the  1922  Revised  Key  to  Braille  Music  Notation,  from  which  a  large  number  o, 
signs  are  adopted  for  the  present  text. 

BREAK,    (halt  in  rhythm)   ;•  ;:  (See  Pauses). 

•  •  •  • 

BREAKING-UP  LONG  NOTES.    (See  Division  of  Notes). 

BREATH-MARK.         :T  In  ink  a  modified  comma  or  v.  (See  Pauses). 
•  •  •  • 

BREVE.    The  double  whole  note,  used  chiefly  in  hymnals  and  chants.  In  ink  it  is  an  oval  (or  square)  open,  white 

note,  usually  with  a  double  (sometimes  a  single)  vertical  line  at  each  side.  In  Braille  the  breve  is  a  whole  note  suffixed 

with  points  1  and  5,  thus:  ?•  T;  T:        IT  • .        UT  .        J;  ? :        ;?  ?:  ?:  Breve  Eest  rr 

••  ••        ••  • •        ••  • •  ••        ••  ••  • •  •- 

BRIDGE.      ••  (between  two  letter-notes  or  number- notes)  The  sign  of  a  modulation  in  Tonic  Sol-fa.  The  help- 
•• 

note  sign. 

BRILLANTE.         J;       (a  rarely  used  abbreviation). 
•  •   •  •  •  • 

CADENZA.    (See  Small  Notes). 
CANTICLE.    (See  Pointing). 
CANTATA.    (See  Songs,  pars.  6  and  7). 

CHANGE  OF  FINGERS.    The  slur  T?  is  placed  between  the  finger  marks,  thus:       TJ       TT  J:  T: 
CHANGE  OF  SIGNATURES.    (See  Signatures,  par.  3). 

CHANT.  Synopsis: 

1.  Introductory. 

2.  Chants  in  Modern  Round  Notation. 

3.  Chants  in  Ancient  Neumatic  Notation. 

4.  The  Aretinian  Syllables,  Do,  Ee,  Mi,  etc. 

5.  The  Braille  Method. 

6-    The  Quilisma  and  Other  Signs. 

7.  Neums. 

8.  Chant-units. 

1.  Introductory. — ''Gregorian  Chant  is  the  name  given  to  the  ecclesiastical  melodies  which  were  used  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church  and  which  were  collected  and  compiled  by  Pope  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  in 
the  Sixth  Century.  The  name  is  also  used  in  a  more  general  sense  to  include  melodies  composed  in  later  centuries 
in  a  style  similar  to  the  ancient  chants,  for  ecclesiastical  purposes." 
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(For  a  treatment  of  English  canticles,  as  used  in  the  Episcopal  Church  and  kindred  denominations,  see  Pointing). 

The  following  paragraphs  treat  of  the  Chant  notation  in  Catholic  usage,  according  to  the  new  standardized  Vatican 
edition,  and  following  the  text  "Gregorian  Chant"  by  Justine  Ward,  Catholic  Education  Series.  Uninformed  copyists 
of  Braille  should  procure  this  text.  Selection  for  embossing  should  be  made  by  responsible  authority  and  the  copy 
should  be  annotated  for  Braille  use.  It  is  helpful  to  point  out  that  many  editions  of  Masses  are,  like  other  choral 
music,  in  modern  notation  throughout,  and  hence  are  not  subject  to  the  following  paragraphs.  (See  Songs,  paragraph 
6). 

"Gregorian  Chant  is  pure  melody  and  unisonous.  It  is  vocal  and  requires  no  accompaniment,  although  the  mod- 
ern ear  often  feels  the  need  of  a  harmonic  background  and  a  discreet  accompaniment  is  usually  supplied.  Gregorian 
Chant  is  non-metrical  in  our  modern  musical  sense.  Modem  music  takes  as  unit  of  measurement  a  long  note,  which 
it  divides  and  sub-divides  fractionally.  Gregorian  Chant  takes  as  unit  of  measurement  a  short  note  which  cannot  be 
sub-divided,  and  builds  up  its  rhythm  by  adding  other  similar  units  and  grouping  these,  by  twos  or  by  threes,  until 
larger  rhythmic  units  are  formed  which  correspond  to  the  greater  and  lesser  divisions  of  the  phrase.  Thus,  the 
rhythm  of  modern  music  is  reached  by  a  process  of  division  of  the  measure  unit,  while  the  rhythm  of  Gregorian 
Chant  is  reached  by  a  process  of  building  up  by  addition  of  one  indivisible  unit  to  another.  This  original,  or  primary, 
pulse  in  Gregorian  melody  is  equal  to  one  brief  syllable  in  speaking.  While  this  primary  musical  pulse  may  not  be 
shortened,  it  may  be  lengthened  in  several  ways:  (1)  doubled  in  length  (represented  by  a  quarter  note  in  the  modern 
round  notation,  and  by  a  dotted  note  in  the  Gregorian  neumatic  notation,  or  again  by  two  notes  at  the  same  pitch 
placed  close  to  one  another,  and  which  are  sung  as  one  long  note);  (2)  lengthened  slightly  without  doubling  (rep- 
resented in  both  systems  of  notation  by  a  short  horizontal  line  placed  above  the  note  or  notes  in  question). 

2.  Chants  in  Modern  Round  Notation. — "Chants  are  printed  in  two  ways  in  ink:  (1)  in  the  modern  round  nota- 
tion, and  (2)  in  the  ancient  neumatic  notation.  In  the  former  the  modern  round  notes  are  used  with  the  ordinary 
clef  signs,  key-signatures,  and  staves  of  five  lines.  However,  no  time  signatures  are  required,  and  the  bar  lines 
are  not  used  to  indicate  the  grouping  of  the  notes;  they  are  used  merely  to  indicate  the  phrase  punctuation.  (See 
paragraph  8).  When  Chants  are  written  in  modern  notation,  as  also  in  Braille,  the  primary  pulse  is  usually  repre- 
sented by  an  eighth  note.  In  the  Gregorian  notation  the  primary  pulse  is  represented  by  a  square  note,  with  or  with- 
out a  tail. 

3.  Chants  in  Ancient  Neumatic  Notation. — "In  this  notation,  the  notes  are  all  equal  in  time  value  unless  length- 
ened in  one  of  the  ways  indicated  in  paragraph  1;  in  other  words,  there  are  as  many  primary  pulses  as  there  are 
notes, — whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  note — whether  square,  diamond  shaped,  with  or  without  tail,  or  whether 
forming  part  of  a  neum-  (For  neums,  see  paragraph  7).  At  the  end  of  phrases,  (indicated  by  a  full  bar  line),  there 
is  always  a  mora  vocis,  namely  a  rallentando,  with  a  brief  pause.  The  Chants  are  printed  on  staves  of  four  lines; 
there  are  no  key  signatures,  nor  are  the  modern  clefs  used.  Instead,  the  C  clef  or  the  F  clef  is  used,  and  they  can  be 
placed  on  any  line  (but  not  on  a  space)." 
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The  C  or  Do  clef  sign  is  a  heavy,  angular  C,  reckoned  in  Braille  as  fourth  octave  C,  and  the  F  or  Fa  clef  sign  is 
the  same,  preceded  by  a  small  black  square  and  is  reckoned  as  third  octave  F. 

"The  pitch  is  purely  relative  and  the  singer  may  execute  the  melodies  in  whatever  key  is  most  convenient  to  his 
voice." 

4.  The  Aretinian  Syllables,  Do,  Re,  Mi,  etc.— These  were  first  used  by  Guido  Aretino  in  the  Eleventh  Century. 
They  are  now  used  in  three  systems:  in  chant,  in  tonic  sol-fa,  and  in  the  fixed  Do  scale  of  France  and  Italy.  Tonic 
sol-fa,  for  purposes  of  vocal  training  (solmization),  was  first  used  by  Sarah  Ann  Glover  in  England  in  1812  and  was 
perfected  about  tliirty  years  later  by  Rev.  John  Curwen  (see  Tonic  Sol-fa).  In  France,  Ut  (Do)  is  always  C,  Re  is  D, 
etc.  This  explains  why,  following  the  French  method  in  Braille,  the  square  notes  of  the  Gregorian  Chant  are  written 
as  the  fixed  scale  of  C,  thus:  TJ       Ti       JT       ZZ       Zi       iT  «S- 

5.  In  ink,  every  syllable  is  written  over  or  under  its  note  or  group  of  notes,  except  when  there  is  a  reciting  note 
having  a  number  of  syllables.  In  Braille,  the  words  and  their  notes  are  written  alternately  in  the  same  line  with  in- 
tervening spaces.  When  a  word  has  more  than  one  syllable,  the  change  of  syllables  in  the  corresponding  note-group 

which  follows  is  indicated  by  the  hyphen  :  :  • 

TTi^  .     ■  •   «m  •  ■   •  ■   •  ■    ••••  ••  ••••  ••••    ••••  •• 

rjx..     ..  ..  .«  ..  «.  ..  .«    .«  ..    «.    ..  0.  ..  0.  .. 

•  •   ••   ••   ••   •   ••   ••   ••  ••    ••  ••   ••  ••    ••   ••   ••    ••  ••   ••   ••    ••  •• 

Observe  that  no  slur  is  used  when  a  group  of  notes  is  sung  to  one  syllable.  In  the  round  notation  the  flags  of 
eighth  notes  in  such  groups  are  joined. 

In  Braille,  to  distinguish  words  from  note-groups  in  neumatic  chant,  the  hyphen  ;  ;  is  prefixed  to  uncapitalized 
words  (see  Songs). 

THv  •        ••     ••    ••      ■•    ••  ••    ••     ••     ••      ••  ••     ••    ••     ••     ••     ••  ••     ••      ••  ••     ••     ••    ••  •• 

^X.  .  •••••••••• 

 ».  ••  •  

.«   .■  •■   ••  •■         ••  ••         •■    ■•   ••    ••  ••  •• 

••    ••   ••    ••••••  •••••••••• 

•  •   ••   ••  •  ••    ••  ••   ••   ••   ••    ••  o- 

Hyphen  prefixes  may  be  omitted  in  simple  syllabic  chant.  For  the  sake  of  more  fluent  reading,  long,  difficult 

Latin  words  are  broken  by  the  hyphen,  and  each  part  or  syllable  thereof  has  its  own  note  or  group  of  notes. 

.    ..».©•••  ••••••e-«-  ••••••  •••••••• 

........  ••••••••••  ••••••  •••••••• 

•  •  •■  ••  ••        ••   ••   ••  ••    ••  ••  ••  •• 

••   ••••   ■•             •■  ••••  •■ 

••  ••  o*  •■  ••  ••  ■•   ••  •■  ■■ 

  o«     • •     ■ •    • • 

Chant  with  Organ  Accompaniment. — When  chants  have  organ  accompaniments,  a  pair  of  ordinary  staves  is  used 
in  ink,  presenting  the  melody  and  other  right-hand  notes  in  the  treble  and  the  left-hand  notes  in  the  bass.  In  Braille  a 
parallel  of  two  lines  is  used,  but  only  the  words  and  melody  notes  occupy  the  upper  line  of  each  parallel,  while  the 
organ  part  ("vertical  score")  occupies  the  lower  line  under  each  syllable.  If  the  right  hand  plays,  besides  melody, 
or  instead  of  it,  any  accompanying  notes,  these  are  scored  with  the  left-hand  part  and  are  separated  from  it  by 
point  2. 

Ex.:  :•      :•  :•  •:  •:.  Played:  :•  :•  :•      :;  ;:  :•  :•  :•  ;•  •:  r:- 
■  0  ••  ••  ••  ••••  ••••  ••  ••  •••  ••  ••  •••• 

In  such  cases  point  2  may  take  the  place  of  an  in-accord  sign. 

ttIy  .    ••••    ••    ••    ••    ••    ••••    ••     Plnvprl-    ••    ••    ••••  •    ••    ••    •■    ••••  •• 

J-i-i-..    .0  «e  «    .«  c«  «.    ..•  iici^cu.  ..  ^. 

•  ••••  •••    ••••  ••••    •••••  •••  ••••  •••• 
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The  upper  or  melody  line  of  every  parallel  is  preceded  by  the  sign  ; ;  :     projecting  two  spaces  into  the  left  mar- 


gin. Ex. 


•  •  •  •• 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  ••  •  • 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

•  ••  •  • 

.   . »  . « 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  ••  •  • 

•  ••  •  • 


•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 


••  ••  • 

•  •  ••  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  ••  • 

•  •  •  •  • 
.   .  .        ■  •  •  •  • 

•  ••••••  • 

••••••• 

■  ••••••  • 

•  • ■  • •  • •  •• 

•  ••  ••  ••  •• 

.   .  •  .  ■  •  •  •  • 


••  •  • 


••  ••  •• 

•  •  • 


•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

. .   .  •  . 

•  ••       ••  • 

•  •  •  •  •       •  •  • 

•  . .   . .       •  •  ■ 

.   •  •        •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •        •  •  •  •  • 

•  ••  • 


•  • 

••  •• 


••  • 


•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  • 


••  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


6.  The  Quilisma  and  Other  Signs. — "The  quilisma  is  a  note  represented  by  a  wavy  sign,  but  which  never  stands 
alone ;  it  is  always  placed  in  the  centre  of  an  ascending  group,  usually  a  minor  third.  In  time  value  it  is  equal  to  one 
primary  pulse,  but  it  has  a  retroactive  effect,  as  the  note  or  group  of  notes  which  precede  it  is  sung  more  slowly  (a 
slight  lengthening  without  doubling  the  value  of  the  note,  mentioned  in  paragraph  1)." 

In  Braille  the  quilisma  is  represented  by  the  following  form  of  note:  ?;  H       S;  ;S 

Ex.:  :J  ;?  t; 

•  ••••••••••• 

The  ictus,  which  involves  the  rhythmical  principle  of  grouping  explained  in  paragraph  1,  is  either  implied  without 
special  marking  on  neums,  or  it  is  indicated  by  a  short  vertical  line  under  the  note.  When  the  vertical  line  occurs 
in  ink,  the  Braille  prefix 


Ex.: 


•  ■  • 


•  i :  is  used. 
• 

..  •  ••  ••  •■  •• 

••       ••  ••  ••  ••   ••  ••         •   ••  ••  ••  •• 

••  •  •   •••••• 

•  ••  ••   ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••       ••   ••   ••  ••  •• 

•  •■  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •-  ••  ••        ••  ••   ••  ••   ••    ^       ^_        ^  _ 

•  «.  «.       •   ••  -•  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••        ■•  ••  ••  ••  •• 

Note — In  the  French  method  of  Braille  the  apostrophi  (two  or  more  conjoined  pulses  at  a  unison  pitch)  are  abbre- 


•  •  •  ■  •  •  • 
• •   • •  ••  • 

••  • •  • •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  t 

•  •   •  •  •  •  •  •  ( 

• •  ••  • •  ' 


) .   .  .   .  •  .  .  • . 
, «  .  .  . .  • .   .  • 
•  ••  • •       •  • 


•  •• 

>  •  •  • 

•  •  • 


viated,  thus :  Two,  • ; ;  Three,  • : ;  Four  notes  should  always  be  subdivided  into  two  and  two. 

Ex.:  ::  •: 

•  •  •  • 

Better  written: 


•  ••  • 

•  •  •  •  •   ■  •  • 
.  • ■  ••••••• 

•  ••••••  • •   • •  • •  • 

•  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  • 

  ••  • •   • •  • 


•  •  •  •■ 


A  dot  after  a  note  in  ink  doubles  its  value  and  is  shown  in  Braille  by  point  1. 


Ex. 


•  •  ••  • 

•  •  •  • 


•  ••  ••  ••  ••  • 

•  •  ••  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  ••  •  • 


A  horizontal  line,  like  a  tenuto  mark  above  a  note  or  group  of  notes,  indicates  a  slight  retardation.  It  is  called  the 

"mora  vocis"  and  is  shown  in  Braille  by  the  sign  •".  J:  which,  when  the  entire  group  is  affected,  is  made  after  every 

•  •  •  • 

note  thereof. 

T?v  •    ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••        ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ■•  ••  ••  ••  ••  •■   ■■  •■  •■  •■  •■ 

.«  «.       •  ••  ••        ••  '■        ••   ■•  ••   ■•  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •  •■ 

Note — In  the  French  method  of  Braille,  the  mora  vocis  and  the  dot  (prolongations  of  notes)  are  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing form  of  note :  TJ  J?       *S       S«  iT 

«.       •■       ••       ••       ••       ••  •• 

This  practice  is  avoided  in  the  present  text  as  being  indefinite  and  confusing.  (See  paragraph  7). 

Sometimes  in  ink,  when  two  or  more  verses  are  written  to  one  line  of  music,  an  extra  syllable  in  a  cadence  may 
require  an  additional  note.  This  additional  note  is  written  as  a  hollow,  white  square,  and  is  indicated  in  Braille 
by  the  suffix  ?: .  The  same  Braille  suffix  is  used  to  indicate  a  breve  in  the  modem  notation  (see  Breve),  which 
often  indicates  the  reciting  note. 
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•    ••   ••  ••••••••  •  •  !• 


«  ••••••   

.«    ..    ».  ..    «.  ••    ••    ••   ••  ••   ••    ••    ••    ••    •■    ••    ••   ••  •• 

The  "guide"  or  "help-note"  is  a  small  square  note  (not  sung)  placed  at  the  end  of  a  staff  or  before  a  change  of 
the  clef-sign  to  another  line,  and  is  used  to  show  the  pitch  of  the  next  tone  according  to  the  old  clef.  Its  usefulness 
is  limited  to  sight-reading,  and  hence  is  disregarded  in  Braille  writing.  The  word  Do  or  Fa,  as  the  case  requires, 
should  be  placed  in  parentheses  at  the  beginning  of  the  chant  and  at  points  in  the  chant  where  changes  of  clef-signs 
occur. 

7.    Neums. — These  are  melodic  figures  of  two  or  more  notes,  sung  on  a  single  syllable,  which  may  be  distinguished 

by  the  manner  in  which  the  notes  in  ink  are  linked  together.  Neums  are  important  to  the  rhythmical  outline  of  the  chant 

(paragraph  1),  for  the  first  note  of  a  neum  usually  carries  the  rhythmic  ictus.  The  initial  note  of  every  neum  must  be 

marked  in  Braille  by  adding  point  5,  thus:  'J       Ti       X*       H       «^  iJ.  When  in  a  longer  group  the 

••        ••        ••        ••        ••        ••  •■ 

termination  of  a  neum  needs  to  be  shown,  the  sign  :  ^  is  used. 

•  • 

J-J^.  .     .0  «.     «.      .«    «•  «. 

•••  •     ••  •••• 

Neums  are  designated  by  their  ancient  names  as  follows: 

Pes,  or  Podatus  (foot),  two  square  notes  one  over  the  other,  used  in  an  ascending  passage  of  which  the  lower  note 
is  sung  first,  thus : 

T?v  .      ••••••••••    ••    ••    ••  ••••  •••••••••••• 

J^^"     ..    ..   ••  ••  e-   ••   ••  ••  ••   ••  ••    ••   ••    ••  •• 

.«   ..    ..   «.    ..   «.   «.    ..  .«  ••    ..   ••  ••    ••    ••  •• 

Clivis  (bending  down),  two  notes  in  a  descending  passage,  the  lower  at  the  right  of  the  common  stem,  thus: 
■i7'„  .     ..    ■•  ••  ••••••  ■•        ••    ••  ••  ••  ••  ••    ••  ••  ••  •• 

-CjX  .        ..  ..  ..      .«     ..  «.  0. 

••  •■        ••   ••  ••   •■        •■  •■        ••  •■   ••  •• 

Scandicus  (climbing),  three  or  more  ascending  notes,  and  Climacus  (ladder),  three  or  more  descending  notes,  thus: 


TP^  ••••  ••  ••  ••••  ••••  •• 

•  ••  •••  •••  ••• 

Torculus  (twisted),  three  notes,  with  the  second  higher  than  the  others,  thus: 


Ex.:  .5  J«        J»  *.  *  .• 
•••  ••• 

Porrectus  (broken  line),  three  notes  with  the  second  lower.  A  special  ink  sign  is  used  which  resembles  a  capital  N, 
whose  heavy  diagonal  stroke  represents  the  first  two  notes  of  the  group,  the  third  note  being  lifted  at  the  right  on  a 
short  stem,  thus: 

T?x  •     ••    ••    ••  •••••• 

•••  ••• 

Pressus. — The  Pressus  is  formed  when  the  last  note  of  one  neum,  and  the  first  note  of  the  next,  meet  at  the  same 

pitch  and  fuse  on  a  single  syllable.  These  two  notes  forming  the  pressus  are  sung  as  one  long  note  equal  in  time 

value  to  the  two  notes  which  compose  it.  The  ictus  will  always  be  on  this  long  note.  A  Pressus  may  also  be  formed 

by  a  punctum  placed  close  to  a  neum  at  the  same  pitch  on  a  single  syllable,  and  is  rendered  as  the  pressus  formed  by 

two  neums.  In  Braille  the  blended  or  fused  note  of  the  neum  proper  is  replaced  by  the  sign  ^:  after  the  first  note  of 

the  pressus. 

.  •  •  •  •  •  ■  •  •  •  ■  •  •  y.f.i  ••  ••  ••••  ••  o- 
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The  Liquescent  Note. — The  liquescent  note,  represented  by  a  note  smaller  in  size,  is  equal  in  time  value  to  one 
primary  pulse-  It  represents  a  phonetic  phenomenon  in  speech,  such  as  is  produced  by  two  consonants  in  succession, 
or  by  a  diphthong.  Example:  San-ctus,  lau-da.  It  should  not  be  confused  with  a  grace  note  for  it  is  as  essential  to  the 
melody  as  any  other  note.  In  Braille  it  takes  the  form:  Ti       5*       **       *"        '*  '* 


••       ••       ••  ••■ 

•        •  •        •  •        •  •        •  •       •  • 

•••••••••••••••• 

In  round  notation,  the  small-note  prefix  ;  :  ^ ;  is  used. 

•  •  •  • 

8.  Chant-units. — This  term  is  here  adopted  to  designate  the  short  divisions  of  a  chant  made  in  both  modern  and 
square  notations  by  the  various  kinds  of  bars  and  marks  of  punctuation,  as  follows: 

The  incise  ;  *.  In  ink  it  is  a  comma  or  short  vertical  bar  on  the  top  line  of  the  staff.  It  indicates  that  a  breath  may 
be  taken,  but  without  any  pause. 

The  member-mark  ;  *  in  ink  a  short  bar  crossing  the  in  ner  lines  of  the  staff.  It  requires  a  breath,  but  without 
delaying  the  melody. 

The  phrase-mark  ;  J,  in  ink  a  full  bar-line.  It  requires  a  breath  and  a  delay  equal  to  one  punctum,  with  a  rallen- 
tando  of  the  two  groups  preceding  the  bar-line. 

The  double-bar  •;       is  used  at  the  end  of  a  melody,  or  to  indicate  alternation  between  two  choirs  or  between 
•  •  •  • 

choir  and  cantors.  The  rendering  is  similar  to  phrase-mark ;  J. 

•• 

The  asterisk,  ;  ^  \,  indicates  a  change  from  cantors  to  choir  without  a  pause  in  the  movement. 
•  •  •  • 

The  dotted  bar-line  is  sometimes  used.  Its  purpose  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  distribution  of  various  syllables 
under  a  common  cadence.  It  requires  no  pause  nor  rallen  tando. 

When  a  number  of  verses  are  written  under  the  same  melody,  the  notes  need  be  given  with  the  first  verse  only; 
but  the  phrase-marks  are  properly  indicated  in  the  sentences  of  the  following  verses.  The  omission  of  notes  after 
words  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  repeat  of  the  melody  continues.  The  re-appearance  of  notes  after  a  word  in- 
dicates a  change  of  melody,  or  a  termination  of  the  repeat.  All  literary  directions,  etc.,  occurring  in  the  text  of  the 
chant  should  be  copied  literally  and  should  be  placed  in  parentheses. 

Experiments  have  been  made  in  Braille  to  test  a  "movable  Do"  number-scale  as  being  truer  to  the  neumatic  nota- 
tion. 


TT^  .      ■  •     ••••••••••  •••••••••• 

i^^X. .  ..»....•♦•.. 

•••••••••••  •••••••••• 

Kendered:  ::  ::  A 


m    .  .    A m   * m  mm  •  m    m  ' 


••    ••    ••     ••    ••  ••    ••    ••    ••    ••    ••    ••    ••    ••    ••  • 

..     ..  0.     ..  .«    «.     .«    •   «•    ..  «. 

•  ■     ••    •    SO     ••     ••     ••    •■     ••  • 

•  •  ■   •  • 
•  •  • 
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CHOIR.    (Choral)  (See  Songs,  Par.  5-6-7). 

CHORDS.  Several  methods  are  used  in  Braille  to  represent  harmony.  They  depend  (1)  upon  the  agreement  of 
time- values  between  the  voices  (see  Intervals  and  In-accords),  (2)  upon  the  kind  of  music  and  its  arrangement  be- 
tween voices  or  hands  (see  Styles),  and  (3)  upon  the  use  of  the  Braille  copy  (see  "Orchestrations,"  Solo  Style,  par. 
3,  and  "Hymns  and  Chorals"  under  Songs,  pars.  4-5-6). 

CHURCH  MUSIC.  Plain  song  (see  Chants).  Pointing  of  psalms,  etc.  (see  Pointing).  Hymns  and  choral  music 
(see  Songs). 

CLEF  SIGNS.    In  music  written  in  Braille  for  elementary  teaching  it  is  useful  to  mark  the  clefs  used  in  the  ink 

copy,  in  order  to  enable  the  blind  teacher  to  anticipate  the  frequent  mistake  made  by  seeing  pupils  of  reading  in  the 

wrong  clef.  The  signs  are:  ;  J        ;  ;  or  bass  clef.   ;2        '.'.or  treble  clef. 

••••••  •••••• 

COMMA.    Besides  the  ordinary  literary  comma  ^:  used  in  verbal  expressions,  there  are  two  others,  the  "music- 


comma"  and  the  "  staff -comma. "  The  music-comma       ^  :  is  peculiar  to  Braille  and  serves  as  a  mark  of  separation  or 

•  •  • 

punctuation  in  a  line  of  notes  between  counts  when  notes  appear  alike  but  are  different  in  value,  as  halves  and  32nds. 

Ex.:   ii  TJ  j!  «!  ••*•*••**•••  *•   Sometimes  it  is  used  between  irregular  groups  in  elaborate  passages 
..  «.   .«  ..  0 .  «.        «.  .. 

to  show  where  the  hand-parts  fall  together.  Also  it  may  punctuate  (group)  passages  of  128th  notes,  or  may  serve  any 

similar  purpose.  For  the  staff-comma,  see  Pauses. 

COMPOUND  INTERVALS.    Intervals  greater  than  an  octave.  (See  Intervals). 

COMPOUND  SIGNS.    Braille  signs  composed  of  two  or  more  characters,  as       ;•,  right  hand. 

•  •  •  • 

CONCERTO.    (See  Solo  Style,  par.  4). 

CONTINUANCE  DOTS  OR  LINES.  These  sometimes  follow  expression  marks  or  other  directions  in  ink  to  in- 
dicate the  distance  such  markings  are  effective.  Sometimes  they  are  exact;  but  often  they  merely  suggest  continuance 
antil  some  new  expression  later  on  shows  the  true  termination.  Only  when  they  are  exact  and  important  need  they 

be  marked  in  Braille.  Point  5  is  made  twice  after  the  mark  or  expression  at  the  beginning,  and  the  sign  ;•  ;  ;  is 

•  •  •  • 

placed  after  the  last  note  affected. 

Ex.:  :•  V  J;  T;  ;T  TT  :  :   :  :  ::       TT  T:   ;:    ::       :J  ::•  When  there  are  two  lines  of  continuance  at 

••   ••        ••  ••   ..  ».  «.       «.  «.       .«  ..  «.  «.       «.  «. 

once,  the  first  is  marked  as  above,  and  the  second  employs  both  lower  points  at  its  beginning  and  at  its  termination. 

Thus:  :  J  TT       Ti       TT  ;  :   :  :       TT  T;  .Z  .'.       'm  ■■■  (See  Crescendo  for  diverging  and  converging 

••   ••  ••   ••  ••   ••  ••  ••       ••  ••  ••  ••       «.  ••      «.  «. 

lines.)  In  books  of  exercises  for  orchestral  instruments  lines  of  continuance  are  sometimes  used  when  certain  fingers 
are  kept  down  while  others  play.  Thus,  several  lines  at  once  may  be  in  force,  and  when  the  release  may  be  misleading 
as  to  which  finger  is  affected,  the  finger-mark  or  marks  are  re-stated  with  the  release-sign,  thus: 
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CONTRACTIONS— DA  CAPO 


CONTRACTIONS,    (literary)  (See  Alphabets). 

COUNT  OVER  COUNT.    A  variation  of  the  style  of  Bar  over  Bar,  for  which  see,  par.  6. 

CRESCENDO  AND  DIMINUENDO.    These  are  indicated  in  ink  either  by  the  diverging  and  converging  lines  or 

by  the  abbreviations,  "Cresc."  and  "Dim." — the  two  methods  being  used  indifferently.  When  the  abbreviations  occur 

alone  (without  other  words),  they  are  written  in  Braille  with  the  word-sign,  thus:  ;•  ••       *^       V  '. '. 

«.   ..  «.   ..  «.   ..  ». 

■  •  *•  •*  **  ••  (Sometimes  :J  **  ;  :  is  used).  When  the  diverging  and  converging  lines  occur,  only  the  initial 
•  •••• 

letters  are  used,  thus:  ;•  V  '.     They  precede  the  first  note  affected  and  all  its  prefixed  signs.  Quite  usually  these 

•  •   •  •  •  • 

nuances  are  terminated  by  other  expressions  like  ;5  •*  •  •  (foi"te)  or  ij  J*  ;  ;  (piano).  However,  when  such  is  not 

••••••  •••••• 

the  case,  or  else  if  such  another  expression  is  removed  several  notes  from  the  end  of  the  nuance  lines,  the  point  at 

which  the  lines  end  must  be  marked  by  dropping  the  letter  c  or  d  to  the  lower  level,  thus:  ;  ;.  When  a  bar 

•••••• 

follows,  point  5  is  not  used. 

Sometimes  there  are  "recurring"  crescendos  or  diminuendos,  with  the  effect  of  accentuations.  In  such  cases  the 
converging  lines  (or  else  the  diverging  lines)  recur  without  intervening  expressions,  indicating  not  a  continuous 
nuance  but  a  succession  of  short  ones  each  time  from  the  original  dynamic.  The  points  where  the  lines  begin  and  end 
are  then  carefully  marked  as  explained  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  the  recurrences  will  correctly  inform  the 
reader. 


Ex.:  :: : 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

• •  ••  • •  ••  • 

• •  • • 

■  • 

•  • 

■  •  ■ ■   • •  ••  • •  ••  • 

••  • •  ■ • 

•• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  .  •   •  • 

•• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •  ••  •  •  •  • 

•  •   •  •   •  • 

••  • 

■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•• 

••••••  •  •  • 

•  •  •• 

•  • 

•• 

•• 

••  ••••  ••••   ••  • 

•  •  ••  •• 

.  . .  .  •  . . 
•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  ••  • 

•    •  • 

.  . .  « . 

•  • 

(The  signs  ;  J 
•  • 

••       :  :  and 
• •  •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 
•• 
•• 

•• 

■  • 

:  :  have  been  used,  but 
•  • 

are  no  longer  rec 

ommended). 

Crescendo  and  diminuendo  on  the  same  note  are  indicated  by  the  sign       ;  ;  called  the  "swell." 

•  •  •  • 

CROSSING  HANDS.    (See  Hand  and  Pedal  Signs,  par.  3). 

CROSSING  PARTS.    (As  the  alto  below  the  tenor— see  Intervals,  par.  8). 

CUES.    (See  Orchestrations,  par.  3,  and  Songs,  par.  3,  d). 

DA  CAPO.    :  :  TJ  ii        ••**••  Repeat  from  the  beginning  (head) of  the  piece.  Da  capo  al  fine, 


•  •  ••  • 

•  •   •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Segno 


TT  T:  JT  ?«  *  ■  I  '-  :  ;  2*  i*  *•  *•  Repeat  from  the  beginning  to  the  word  Fine.  D.  C.  al 
..  ..  .» 

:  :  TT            T:  J;        ;  :  •*  *i  52  *2  *•  ••  Repeat  from  the  beginning  to  the  Segno.  D.  C. 
•   ••        ••••••        ••••        •••  •••••• 

senza  repetition  :  :  V  U  *.  V  \  .1  .*  .1       *.  'I  Repeat 

••  ••   ■•        ••  ••   ••       ••   ■•  ••  ••  ••       ••   ■■  «.  ..        ..  «.   ..  «.  «.   ..  .« 

from  the  beginning  without  double-bar  repeats.  D.  C.  :  ;  TJ  ;:  (standing  alone  at  the  end  of  a  piece). 

••••    ••        ••••  •• 

Repeat  all  of  the  piece.  Such  directions  are  copied  literally  from  the  ink  text.  Sometimes,  when  measure-numbering 
is  not  used,  a  "da  capo"  repeat  may  be  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  word-sign      and  a  number,  thus: 
;J  TJ  TT  JT  (repeat  16  measures  counting  from  the  first). 


DAL  SEGNO— DIVISION  OF  NOTES 
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DAL  SEGNO  (See  Segno). 

DASH.    ; :       A  mark  of  expression — the  pointed  dot.  (See  Staccatissimo). 

DECRESCENDO.  *.  TT  I.  T.         ::  or  .:  •: 

e"        ..    ..  «.    ..  ••       •  ••  •• 

DIMINUENDO.    "2  •!  i*  **       or,  for  the  converging  lines,  :  •  *•  ::  (See  Crescendo). 

DIVIDED-HANDS  SIGN.   :  T  Used  in  piano  and  organ  music,  written  ' '  vertical  score, ' '  to  divide  a  chord  between 

the  hands,  thus:       Tl  \  .T        .  .  I  .  * : 
••••••   • •  ••  ••  • •  • • 

DIVIDED-PART  SIGN.    J:  Used  in  choral  music,  when  written  "vertical  score,"  to  show  that  the  same  voices 

(as  the  tenors)  divide  and  sing  parts.  (See  Vertical  Score,  par.  4). 

DIVISI.    !*  TJ  »T  j!       or  :J  J;  ••  (See  Orchestral  Music,  par.  3).  In  choral  music  the  sign 

•  •••••••••       0  ••••••••• 

is  prefixed  to  every  divided  measure  or  part-measure  to  warn  the  reader  that  the  "divisi"  part  follows  the  in- 

accord  sign  (See  Songs,  par.  6,  e). 

DIVISION  OF  NOTES,  ALTERNATION,  AND  TREMOLO.  Synopsis: 

1.  Ink  usage. 

2.  Value-marks. 

3.  Division. 

4.  Alternation. 

5.  Tremolo. 

6.  The  old  method. 

1.  Ink  Usage. — One  short,  diagonal  line  (stroke)  above  or  below  a  whole  note  or  through  the  stem  of  a  half  or 
quarter  indicates  that  the  note  is  broken  up  into  8ths.  Two  strokes  indicate  division  into  16ths;  three,  32nds,  etc. 
When  the  division  is  into  triplets,  the  figure  3  or  one  of  its  multiples  is  superscribed.  Two  dots  over  a  half,  or  four 
dots  over  a  whole,  divide  the  note  into  quarters.  The  word  "tremolo",  when  added  and  rightly  applied,  dismisses 
true  rhythmical  division  and  suggests  repetition  as  rapid  as  possible.  Tremolo,  written  in  piano  music,  where  there 
are  single-stemmed  chords  with  strokes,  calls  for  rapid  alternation — the  lower  note  usually  being  alternated  with  the 
upper  note  or  notes.  In  this  case  the  copyist  must  use  the  sign  for  alternation,  not  that  for  division.  Tremolo  is  not 
written  in  alternation  which  is  intended  to  be  true  to  rhythm.  But  the  second  part  of  the  chord  is  written  to  the 
right  of  the  first,  both  parts  in  full  value,  with  the  stroke  or  strokes  between  them  or  their  stems.  In  rare  in- 
stances a  numeral  is  superscribed  to  show  the  full  number  of  notes  in  the  group.  Quite  usually  such  writing  is  by 
halves,  four  notes  in  two  pairs  occurring  in  one  measure  of  four-four  time.  Because  these  notes  are  open  or  white, 
the  strokes  cannot  be  mistaken  for  flags  or  "crooks."  Frequently  in  lesser  groups  than  halves,  the  first  count  is  written 
out,  followed  sometimes  by  "simile"  and  a  stroked  chord,  or  else  by  diagonal  strokes  made  alone  as  repeat  marks  in 
each  succeeding  count. 
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DIVISION  OF  NOTES-2— DOT 


2.    Value-marks. — These  are  as  follows,  from  quarter  t  o  64tli,  inclusive :    • ;  • ;  • ;  ^ ;  f ; 

•  •  •  • 

Tliey  are  left-hand  points  and  are  made  in  combination  with  the  stem-sign  ;•,  the  division-sign      and  the  alternation- 


sign 
■  •  o 


*,  thus:  (stem-signs) 


•  •  ■ 


•  e 


'.Z  *•  (alternation-signs) 


•  e 


half-stem 


«  • 
•  •  • 


:  (division-signs 


3.    Division  of  Long  Values. — Into  quarters  :J  ?;   Into  8ths       •;   Into  16ths 


64ths 


Into  32nds  ' 


Into 


•  •  • 

9 


:  •  These  signs  follow  close  up  after  notes  or  chords,  except  when  the  note  is  dotted  or  fingered. 


Ex.:  :?  ••  :•  •:      :•  •:  •:  r:  (rendered)  ?J  TJ  • 

•••  •  •••  ••  

more  divided  notes,  the  sign  is  doubled  by  repeating  the  value-mark,  thus: 


>  ■  •  •  e 
•    •  •  • 


In  a  succession  of  four  or 


Ex.: 


•  •  •    e  ■   •  • 

•  •  •   •  •    •  • 

•  •  •   •  •   •  • 


••  ••   • •  • •    • •  • 

• •   ••    • •  • •    • •  • 

•  •   •  •    •  .   •  •    •  •  • 


•  «•  • •    ■ •  • 

•  ■  •  •  •    •  •  • 

•  • •    ■ •   ••  . 


•  •  •  o  •  • 
■ •   • •  •• 


■  •  ■  •• 
• •   ••  • • 


•  •  • 


4.    Alternation  of  Divided  Chords.— As  8ths  :  T  • :  As  16ths  ;  •  • :  As  32nds 
strokes,  stand  between  the  two  parts  of  the  chord, 
j]-^  .  •:         ••••  ••  ••  ••  •0 


.  These  signs,  like  the  ink 


•••••• 

••••••        . •   • •  • •   ■ •  • 

••  • •   • •  ••••••••• 

e*«   ••     •   •■  ■•   ■■  ■■ 

•  •  •   ■  •    • •  ••   •  •  • •   •  • 

•  ••  ••  •  •  •   ••   •  •    •  •  •• 


•    •  e  e 

•  ••    •  -    • •    •  •    ■  •  • 

•  ••    ••  ••   ••   ••  • 


•  *'■  (Rendered). 


•  •   •  •  • 

■•    e-    •«»•  •• 
■ •  ••    ■ ■    • •   ■ ■  ••••••• 

•  ••  ••  ••••••• 


In  a  succession  of  four  or  more  chords  thus  treated,  the  sign  is  doubled  by  repeating  the  value-mark.  Observe  in 
the  following  example  that  the  first  count  is  written  out,  followed  by  the  word  "simile"  and  by  the  doubling  and  later 
release  of  the  sign. 


Ex.  3. 


•  •  ••  •  ■ 
• •  • • 

•  •  •  •   •  • 


•  • •   •  •    • •  ••    •  •    • •    ■  • 

•  ••  ••  •    •  •  •• 

••   ••    ••    ••••    •■    ••    ••    ••    ••••   •■  •■ 

•e   ••  ••  •  ••   ••   ■•   •■   «.   «.  «. 

••  ••   ••  ••    ••  ••    ••  ••  ••   ••  •■   ••  .« 


■ •    ■  •    - e  ee  ■ 

•  •  •  •    •  •    •  •  • 

•  •   •  •    •  •   •  ■  • 


••   ■ •  ••    • ■  • 

•  •  •  •    •  •    •  •  • 


• •  • •   • •  ■ •  •• 

•  •    ••••••   • •  • •    ■  • 


5.    Tremolo.— This  word  or  its  abbreviation  ;•  ::  is  copied  when  used  in  ink.  In  such  cases  the  signs 

of  division  and  alternation  are  also  copied  (see  par.  1). 

G.  Old  Method. — Formerly  only  the  value-marks  were  used  and  were  doubled,  especiall>  in  fingered  music.  This 
method  was  still  used  very  recently. 


Ex.:  (repetition)  .T  *Z  I 


•■   •■    •■    ••    •■  o 
••    ••  ••   ••   ••  • 

••   •  •• 


(rendered)  ; 


•  ••  ••  ••  •»  • 


Ex.:  (alternation) 
(rendered)  ; 


» •  •  ■  • 
•  •  •  • 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 


•  ■  • 
■   ■  •  ■  • 

•  ••  •• 


•  •• 

•  •  • 


•  • •   a*  • 

■  o  •  •    ■  • 


•  •  •  •  • 

•  •    •  •  • 


•  ■  • 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 


•    •  •    •  •  • 

•  •  o     •  •     •  •  •« 

•  ••         • •  • 


e  •  ■    ■  • 

•  •  •    •  • 

•  ■  •  •• 


•  ••  «•  • 


.  Observe  the 


use  of  the  slur  V  between  the  parts  of  the  same  chord.  In  unfingered  music  the  value-mark  was  made  only  once. 
DO  CLEF.    (See  Chant,  par.  3). 

DOT.  :  :  The  dot,  which  is  placed  after  a  note  or  rest  to  increase  the  duration  one-lialf,  is  represented  by  point 
5.  It  is  tlie  only  suffix  which  may  never  be  removed  from  a  note  by  another  sign. 

Ex.:  ••  :  :  (C,  a  dotted  half)  • :   :  :  (dotted  half  rest)  ?•  :  :   :  ;  (C  a  double-dotted  half).  (For  the  dot  in  Gregorian 

•  ■    9  •  ••••  ••e-«- 

staff,  see  Chant,  par.  6). 


DOTTED  DOUBLE  BAR— DRUMS 
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DOTTED  DOUBLE-BAR.    (See  Bars,  par.  3). 

DOUBLE-BAR.         ?:    (See  Bars,  par.  3). 
•  •  •  • 

DOUBLE  FLAT.  Double  sharp  TT  TT- 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

DOUBLE  NOTE.    (See  Breve). 

DOUBLE  STOPPING.    (See  Stringed  Instruments,  par.  1). 

DOUBLING  SIGNS.  When,  in  the  same  part,  four  or  more  successive  notes  have  the  same  sign  attached  (or 
would  have  it  if  literally  copied),  the  passage  is  abbreviated  in  Braille  by  placing  the  sign  twice  upon  the  first  note 
and  once  upon  the  last  note  of  the  passage. 


Examples:  (Intervals)  :T  JT  II  Z* 

••••••••••  • 

(Accents)  : ?        '.T        ■•        ■•  • 
• •        • •  ••  • •   • •  ••  • 


•  •  •  •   •  • 


. «  .  .  • .  «  .  .  . 
•  •  ••  ••  • •  • • 

e  •  •  ■  •  o  •  •  •  • 
9    ■ ■    • ■    ••    ■ •  • 


oo  ■  ■  • ■  •  ■  • 
•  ■    ■  •  •  •    •  •  • 


(Staccatos)  J, 

•  •••    ••    ■  •    ••  ••  ••    ••  e*  ••   ••  • 

(Triplets)  , 
•  •  • 


■  e 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

■  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

■  • 

■  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

(Grace  notes)  ^ 

(Short  slurs)  :,       TT  **  TJ  ?,  J*  IZ  T,  ,*       J,  J:  T:  Observe  that  the  short  slurs  are  doubled  after  the 
 •  •  • 

first  note  and  are  terminated  before  the  last  note.  Some  of  the  compound  signs,  as  the  small-notes,  are  doubled  by 

repeating  only  the  last  part  of  the  sign,  thus :  '\  9'.  m'.  When  necessary,  special  cautions  and  rules  for 

.  .   .  •  .  •        •  •   •  • 

doubling  are  given  under  the  several  signs  separately  treated. 

DOWN  BOW.    •:  J;  (See  Stringed  Instruments,  par.  4). 
•  •  •  • 

DRUMS.  There  are  in  the  main  three  kinds  of  drums — bass  or  military  drums,  snare  or  side  drums,  (which  two 
types  are  not  tuned  to  pitch),  and  kettle  drums  or  tympani  (which  are  tuned  in  pairs  usually  to  the  tonic  and  dominant 
of  the  key).  The  drum  part  has  many  accessories — those  of  percussion  like  cymbals,  triangle,  block,  castanets,  etc., 
and  those  of  melody,  like  the  bells  and  xylophone.  In  ink  the  bass  or  treble  clef  or  both  may  be  used.  Whether  or  not 
parts  have  pitch,  they  are  usually  so  written  on  the  ordinary  staff.  Thus,  the  bass  drum  may  appear  as  first-space 
A,  the  snare  as  C,  triangle  E,  and  cymbals  as  Gr.  When  the  bells  enter,  other  parts  are  usually  silent,  and  the  clef  is 
changed  from  bass  to  treble.  In  ink  the  names  of  parts  or  their  abbreviations  are  written  where  parts  enter  or 
change. 

In  Braille  the  entire  drum  score  at  once  may  usually  be  copied.  Notes  are  written  according  to  the  pitches  given 
on  the  staff.  When  two  or  more  parts  occur  in  the  same  measure  the  in-accord  sign  •  :  ;  •  is  used.  The  names  of  parts, 
where  they  enter  or  change,  need  not  always  be  stated  in  Braille,  but  the  several  pitches  are  sufficient  to  suggest 
the  parts.  An  explanatory  note  at  the  beginning  of  the  piece  states  the  pitch  which  represents  each  part.  When  the 
bells  or  some  other  melody  notes  enter,  the  name  thereof  should  be  given,  and  octave  marks  are  introduced.  Mere 
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EMBELLISHMENTS— EXPRESSIONS 


percussion  parts  not  having  pitch  do  not  require  octave  marks;  but  the  tympani  notes,  if  falling  on  pitches  with  other 
parts,  are  distinguished  by  octave  marks.  Sometimes  a  non-pitch  part  is  written  on  a  single,  free  line  instead  of  the 
staff,  and  in  such  cases,  a  pitch  is  supplied  for  it  in  Braille.  In  England,  value-marks  (see  Division  of  Notes,  par.  2) 


are  used: 

thus : 

•  0  • 

0 

00  -00 

Ex.: 

0  ■      0  ■       -0     00      •  ■ 
0 •     0 ■      -0     -0  00 
■  0     -0    00     •  •  -0 

•  0 

0  ■ 
0  • 

0  ■  -0 

•  0  00 

•  •     0  • 

•  • 

•  0    c  ■ 

•  0  00 

■  0  0 
0  ■  ■ 

•  00     00     0 • 

•  -0     00     0 • 

0  • 

■  0 

■00-  -0 
00    00    0 • 

•00-      •  • 

0  • 

•  • 

•  • 

0  • 
00 

00     • •      • • 
•  0     -0  00 
00    00  -0 

•  e 

•  • 

•  • 

0  • 

00  ■ 
00  • 

•  00  -00- 

•  0  •     0  •      •  • 
0    0-      • •  00 

0  • 
0  • 

0      -0  00 

•     0  •     0  • 

00 
00 

0  • 

0  • 

00     -0     -0  • 
•  •     0  •     0  •  0 

0     •  0 

•     0  • 

■0    00  0 

0  •      ■  •  • 
•  •     00  0 

0  •  • 
00  • 

0    0  ■ 
0  00 

00    0 •     0 •  0 
•   •      0  •      0  •  • 
00    00  -00 

•  o 

•  • 

•  • 

0  •     0  • 
•  •  00 

0 

0    0-     0  ■     0  ■ 
0    0-      ■  0    0  ■ 

 0  • 

0  •      ■  0 
0  •     0  • 
0  •     0  • 

0 

•      -0    0  ■ 

.      .  .  .0 
.      .  0     .  . 

•  0  0 

■  0  • 

•  0  • 

•  00 
0     •  • 

•  00 

■00-000 

00                •  0     00      •   •  0 
00              • •      • •     00  0 

0 

0  ■     0  • 

0  ■      ■  • 
•  0    0  • 

(but) 


■0  0-    0  •■   ■■  0-  0-   ••  0-  0-  • 

0  0  00  -00 


0     0-      0^  00     0^  0^      00        0  ■•      00               00  ••      00  ■• 

>0     0-         0  -0     00  ••       •■      0^  -0  ••      00               0-  •■      -0  00 

0.      0.       ..  ••      0-  00     0-      0-  0-  ■•  -0      ••  -0 

■0-0--  0-  ......  ■•»-m»m- 

00     00     0^  0               0-      0-       -0  0-  00      ••      ••      0-  00     00      -0  •( 

0.   0.    .0  00  00  00  00  00  0.    ..   0.    ..  .0  0.   «.  . 


0^       ••  0-      00     00  00     00     0-  -0     0-  0     00      -0  -0 

•0     00  0---0  ■•  00 

0-00  00     00      • •  • •      00     00  00      • •  . .     00      . .      . . 

»     00  00      00     0-  -0     0-      00  00     00      • •       -0  0-  00 

.     .0  ■  9     ■  ■     •  ■  ■  •     ■ 9     •  •  -O-'O'-O-O-- 

»     ••  ••     00    00  00     • •     0 •  ••     00    00     -0     ••  00 


00        0        0  0^      00     0^      00  -0      -0     0^         0      ••       ■»     00  •■ 

•■     00    0^  00     ■•      -0     ••  -0    00    00    0-      ••     0^      ••  00 

00     • •     • ■  • •     00     • •     00  0 •     0 •     0 •     • •     0 •     • ■     00  00 


8VA  (See  note  under  Octaves,  par.  2). 
EMBELLISHMENTS.    (See  Grace  Notes). 


ENDINGS. 

■  0     ■  • 

■  0    0  • 

.  «     .  . 
■  0    0  • 

Prima  and  seconda  volta.  ;  •  ** 

00     •  • 

00    0  • 

00     •  • 

•  0              •  0     •  0     •  0     •  0 

Ex.:   :•  •• 
•  0  -0 

00     ■  ■ 
00     ■  0 

•  0     •  • 

■  0 
00 

■  0 

■  0 

■  0 
00 

 0^-        000                00-  0- 

«.    ■ 9  m ■    ■ ■    ■ m   ■ ■  00-00 
•  •    •  •   0  ■   0                       •  0  00  •  0 

0  •      •  • 
0  •     0  • 
•00- 

.0  .  .   .  . 

•00-  -0 
00    0-      • • 

•  0     •  • 
0  • 

0  •     0  • 

•  0 

•  0 

00 

■  0  0  ■   0  ■   0  •   0  ■ 

0  •     0  ■     0  ■     0  •     ■  ■ 
•  0    00    00     -0    0  ■ 

In  ink  the  numerals  occur  under  the  horizontal  brackets  which  span  the  special  ending  measures  before  a  double- 
bar  repeat.  The  second  ending  follows  on  the  same  staff  after  the  first,  and  the  measures  of  both  endings  are 
counted  in  measure-numbering.  In  keyboard  and  ensemble  pieces  in  Braille,  the  endings  are  marked  in  each  hand- 
part  or  voice.  However,  when  there  is  an  in-accord,  the  ending-sign  is  made  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  measure. 
An  octave  mark  is  used  after  the  ending-sign.  (See  Bars,  par.  3). 

ENSEMBLE  SCORES.    (See  Bar  over  Bar,  par.  7,  Orchestral  Music,  and  Songs,  pars.  5,  6,  and  7). 

EXPRESSIONS.    Table  of  Expression  Marks.— Signs  made  upon  C  a  quarter:  Staccato;:   :  T  ?•  (See  each  under 

00     -0     • • 

its  own  name).  Staccatissimo  ::  ;:   :T  '2  Tenuto-staccato       ;:   :?  ?2  ^^^zo-staccato  :T  TJ  TT  ;:  TJ  or 

•0     00      -0      -0  ..      00      -0      .0  .0      '.0  00  '.0 

*t  :*  ©:       Tenuto  :•  ••  Accent-forzando  :T  Accent-martellato  :T  ?J 

■0   ■■   ee     e  0  00     0     e  e  ee   -e    -e  -e  ee    -e  'e 

2.    Signs  of  Phrasing  and  Shading — Slurs  :T  TJ  TT       ;T  TT  T'.        "2  **       ■  •  ••       ••  e- 

•0     ••  -0     ■•    Pcmooo    ■•    m»    •■     •■  •■     •■  9 


0  0 


0  •  ' 
0    0  ' 


Pauses  ;T  T2  0-  2:        '0  2^  0^        -2  2-0'  Break,  comma,  or  reading-mark  :T  T2 
■  ■    m •  .  .   V .  ■  9    • •   ■ •  m ■  -    -00-  • •   • m  9 ■  ■  9    ■  9  9 ■    •  ■ 

Sustaining  pedal  of  piano  down  2 :  TT  :T  ?2  Up  :*  T2  T:  T?  Crescendo  (diverging  lines)    :2  TT  ."  :  Diminuendo 


(converging  lines)  :2  T2  '■ '.  Swell  (crescendo  and  diminuendo  on  a  note  ? :   ::   ,*  T 2  Breath-mark  :  T  T2  ••  •* 

-00-0-0  -O-O-Ooi 

3.    Verbal  Expressions. — Of  these  there  are  three  kinds:   (1)  General  tempo  and  signature  expressions  at  the 


FERMATA— FIGURED  BASS 
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begmning-  of  the  piece  or  movement,  in  which  capitals,  and  punctuations  are  fully  marked  (see  Bar  over  Bar,  par,  3) ; 

(2)  expressions  of  two  or  more  words  occurring  in  the  text  of  the  music  which  are  written  in  Braille  in  parentheses 

(see  Parentheses);  and  (3)  abbreviations  using  the  word-sign  and  word-stop  (see  Abbreviations). 

FERMATA.  (See  Pauses). 

•  •  •  • 

FIGURED  BASS.  Figured  bass  (thorough  bass)  was  formerly  used  to  sketch  accompaniments,  etc.,  as  by  Handel 
in  the  "Messiah."  It  is  now  used  only  in  the  teaching  of  Harmony.  Only  bass  notes  are  written,  and  Arabic  numer- 
als above  or  below  them,  together  with  other  signs,  indicate  the  harmony.  The  arrangement  of  the  "figuring"  does 
not  always  fix  the  order  of  the  voices.  In  Braille  the  Arabic  numerals  are  represented  as  intervals.  When  two  or 
more  numerals  stand  in  a  vertical  row,  they  are  written  in  ascending  order,  thus: 

TTy  •       ••••••••  ••••••    O   ••••••  ••••••••     T„  cy-vont 

ing  of  figured  chords  the  larger  numeral  is  named  first,  as,  "6-4"  and  hence  in  some  Braille  texts  the  figuring  is 

read  downward.  A  ninth  is  represented  as  a  second,  and  if  standing  alone  must  be  i^receded  by  an  octave  mark.  In 

ink  an  accidental  standing  alone  or  below  a  note,  or  alone  above  or  below  a  numeral  in  a  figuring,  implies  an 

altered  third.  In  Braille  this  accidental  is  followed  by  point  5,  save  at  the  end  of  a  measure  or  line. 

Ex.:   :J  22  ••        *2       2*       22  2-  2-  *•  in  ink  when  an  interval  is  inflected  (sharped  or  flatted),  the  ac- 
••        ••  •■  ••  ••   ••  ••  •■ 

cidental  quite  often  follows  the  figure;  but  in  Braille  the  figure  must  always  precede  the  interval.  Frequently  in  ink 
an  interval  is  augmented  (sharped)  by  an  oblique  line  through  the  numeral,  or  diminished  by  a  transverse  line,  which 
inflections  are  marked  in  Braille  by  the  sharp  and  flat  signs. 

"When  for  the  same  note  in  ink  two  or  more  figurings  occur  side  by  side,  indicating  a  change  of  harmony  or  change 
of  voice  relation,  each  figuring  (or  vertical  column)  is  rear  separately.  In  Braille  the  sign  ^  :  separates  the  figurings, 
thus:  -  . 

J-^A.  .  ^.     ^.      .0  ••••     ••      ••     •■     ••      ••     ••  ••     ■■      ■■  .0     .0  .0     .0     .0    0.  .. 

•0     -0    00     '•      -0  -0    ••    ••    ••     ••     ••    ••    ••  ••     ••     ••    ••     ••     ••  .0  .0 

•  0    0  ■     0  ■     0  • 

•  0  00  0  •  ■  • 
• •      00  •00- 

These  figurings  in  ink  may  be  so  spaced  or  arranged  laterally  as  to  indicate  the  time- values  of  the  changing  chords. 

In  Braille  in  such  cases  the  value-marks  (see  Division  of  Notes,  par.  2)  are  placed  after  the  figurings,  T:  for  a  half,  •; 

for  a  quarter,  2 :  for  an  8th,  and  2 '.  for  a  16tli. 
•  •  •  • 

Ex.:         :2  *2             -2  *•  -2  ••  *•  ••  -2  "•  *i  2-  *•    ^  li^lf  ^nd  two  quarters  against  a 

••         ••    ■•         -e  e9  ••  0*  ••    ••  ••   •  ••  ••   ■■    .0  0. 

whole  note  in  the  bass. 

In  ink  a  dash  after  a  figure  prolongs  that  tone  into  th  e  next  chord  in  which  it  takes  the  place  of  a  figure.  In 
Braille  the  dash  is  represented  by  point  4  in  the  second  chord— that  is,  in  the  vertical  figuring  of  which  it  forms  a 
part, — and  by  its  position  it  indicates  the  tone  affected. 
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FINE— FINGERING 


-iTi,.  .    ■•  ••   ••   ••  (In  the  first  measure  the  fourth  is  suspended:  m  the  second, 

JtLiX. .  ••  •••••••■V 

a«  ■  ••••••••• 

the  fifth  is  retained). 

Sometimes  in  ink  Eoman  numerals  are  placed  below  notes  to  indicate  on  which  degree  of  the  scale  the  root  of  the 
chord  is  based.  If  the  chord  is  major  the  Eoman  letters  are  large,  if  minor  they  are  small.  They  are  written  in  Braille 
as  Arabic  numerals  preceded  by  the  letter-sign  :„thus:   :,  J  V        :.::::  TT-    If   the   chord  is 

major  the  numerals  are  made  in  the  upper  level,  if  minor,  in  the  lower  level. 

Ex.:       "2         'S      ••  ••  ••  •    ■•      ••  ••  ••  ••      ••  ••  ••  ••  ••      ••   •  ••  ••  ••  • 

.1      ■■   •  ••       •  ••   •  ••  ••       •  «•  •   ••      ••  ••  ••  ••  ••      ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

In  ink  a  cipher  or  small  Arabic  7  may  be  attached  to  a  Roman  numeral,  and  in  Braille  is  placed  in  the  lower  level 
after  the  fio'ure  thus:  ••••••••  '.  •  ••  •••  When  a  short  oblique  line  is  affixed  in  ink  to  indicate 

^         '  :  5     **  ••  •••••••• 

augmentation,  the  literary  accent  mark  is  placed  between  the  letter-sign  and  number,  thus:  \  •*;•**  (i^^^^at- 
ing  that  the  following  chord  is  augmented  and  based  on  the  third  degree  of  the  scale). 

When  in  ink  two  bass  notes  are  tied,  or  when  a  small  note  (appoggiatura)  is  used,  to  indicate  a  suspension  in  the 
bass,  the  ordinary  tie  ;•       or  appoggiatura  is  used  as  the  case  requires. 

When  there  are  passing-notes  in  the  bass  between  two  figured  chords,  a  slur  or  horizontal  bar  covers  the  passage. 
In  Braille  point  6  is  placed  before  the  passing-notes,  thus:  - 

Since  few  authors  agree  in  the  use  of  ink  signs  the  Braille  copyist  may  need  to  invent  equivalents  for  new  signs. 

In  such  cases  the  word-sign      and  the  letter-sign  :;  will  be  found  useful.  For  a  cipher  the  letter  "o"  may  be  used, 

•  •  •  • 

••  ••   •••  for  a  cross  the  letter  "x",  '  I  ••  •■;  for  a  star,  the  asterisk, ;  •  ::;  for  a  major  key  signature  stated 

;T     i: '  '  ••••••  •••••••• 

as  a  laro-e  capital  letter,  :  ^  :  :  V. ,  for  a  minor  signature  an  uncapitalized  letter,  :  ^  T  '.,  etc.  In  all  instances,  the  Braille 

••••••  • •  • • 

signs  should  suggest  the  ink  characters,  and  should  be  explained  in  a  note  at  the  beginning  of  the  text. 

FINE.    A  word,  meaning  the  end,  which  is  written  in  full  at  the  limit  of  a  repeat,  usually  after  a  double-bar,  thus: 

■  •  ••  ••    ••  ••   •■  ••  ;;  J?        ?J  ?i  ii-    ( See  Da  Capo  and  Segno). 

••  •*  ••  ••  ••        ••  ••  ••        ■•  ■■        •■  ■• 

FINGERING.    1.    The  five  finger  marks  are :? :        J:        J:        i!        •;.  They  are  like  the  first  five  octave 

•  .  .  .         e  ■ 

marks,  except  that  they  are  left-hand  points  and  always  stand  close  up  after  notes  or  intervals.  When  a  dotted  note  is 
fingered,  the  finger  sign  follows  the  dot. 

jr;-^  .         •»     ■        ■•       *:        j!  5T  2;  2J  i  '.        2«  •  •  *  •  2  •  2  •  *     in  modem  keyboard  pieces  the  thumb 

•2  •*  *2  ^ •  •••••••••••• 

is  the  first  fine-er:  but  in  violin  music  the  index  finger  is  the  first.  The  thumb-sign  for  violoncello,  etc.,  is  :  T  T :,  which 
°  ••  •  • 

in  ink  is  an  "  o  "  above  a  vertical  line. 

2.  Optional  and  Doubled  Fingering. — When  in  ink  two  finger-numerals  occur  on  one  note,  arranged  vertically 
above  or  below  it,  indicating  optional  fingering,  both  marks  in  Braille  are  made  after  the  note  or  interval.  The  nearer 
sign  in  ink,  which  may  be  the  lower  one,  is  written  first,  and  this  order  is  maintained  throughout.  (  See  Or.) 


FLAT— GRACE  NOTES 
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-j^^  .    ■•  ••   ••        ••  ••  •■  ••••••        •;  •;        Ti  J;  «:  •*  *•  **  J;         a  similar  appearance  in  fin- 

gering  results  when  fingered  intervals  are  doubled.  (For  the  fingering  of  doubled  intervals  see  Intervals,  Par.  3). 

Therefore,  if  there  is  optional  fingering,  the  doubling  of  intervals  must  be  avoided.  Two  finger-numerals  side  by  side 

on  the  same  note,  and  usually  covered  by  a  curve  (slur),  indicate  a  change  of  fingers. 

In  Braille  the  slur      is  placed  between  the  marks,  thus  ::*T;T:?TJ:;:*:. 

.,  •••••••••••••• 

3.    The  toe  and  heel  signs  used  in  organ  pedaling  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  finger  marks,  and  are  as 
follows:  Left  toe,  *:  ;  Left  heel,  •; ;  Right  toe,      ;  Right  heel,  ;:.  In  ink  the  toe  sign  is  a  "v"  and  the  heel  sign  is  a 
ircle  or  curve.  They  are  for  the  left  foot  when  under  the  note  and  for  the  right  when  over  the  note. 


ci 


FLAT.    •:.  Double-flat  • :  J:.  (See  Accidentals  and  Signatures). 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

FOOTING.    (Organ  pedaling— see  Fingering,  par.  3). 

FOOTNOTES.    (See  Asterisk  and  Literary  Parts). 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES.    (See  Songs,  par.  4,  and  for  inflected  letters  see  Alphabet.) 
FORTE.    ••  !•  ■•.  Fortissimo       ;?  JT  ::.  Forte  fortissimo  :J  2T  JT  JT  !  :. 

•  ••  •  •• 

FORZANDO.    :J  JT  Ti      •  Forzando-accent  :T 

•  ■  •  •• 

FUGUE  STYLE.  A  form  of  "bar  over  bar"  in  which  the  voices  of  a  contrapuntal  piece  for  piano  or  organ  are 
written  on  separate,  parallel  lines.  (See  Bar  over  Bar,  par.  7). 

GCLEF.    :•       ::  (See  Clef  Signs,  also  Hand  Signs). 

G  STRING.        ;:  (See  Stringed  Instruments). 
•  •  •  • 

GERMAN  LETTERS.    (Diaeresis— see  Alphabets). 
GLIDE.    :T  T:  (See  references  under  Glissando). 

GLISSANDO.    ■•  ••  or  ;•  *l  J:  ;T       iT    ;  (See  Slurs,  par.  3,  m,  also  Grace  Notes,  par.  3,  a). 

GRACE  NOTES.  Synopsis: 

1.  Observations. 

2.  Appoggiatura  acciaccatura       and  small  note  :: 

••  •••• 

3.  Unusual  graces. 

1.  Observations.— Grace  notes  are  variously  termed  Embellishments,  Ornaments,  and  Egremens.  They  are  shown 
in  ink  (1)  by  the  use  of  notes  of  small  size,  and  (2)  by  the  use  of  special  signs.  The  small-type  notes  (the  appoggiatura 
and  the  acciaccatura)  are  indicated  in  Braille  as  ordinary  notes  marked  with  the  prefixed  signs 

while  the  special  signs  for  trill,  turn,  mordent,  and  arpeggio  have  Braille  equivalents,  each  separately  treated  under 
its  own  name. 
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GRACE  NOTES— 2. 


Note — Only  up-to-date  editions  of  the  works  of  Bach  and  other  early  composers  should  be  used  for  embossing, 
in  which  the  elaborate  ornaments  have  been  simplified  and  annotated.  Some  of  the  older  graces,  now  nearly  obsolete, 
are  given  in  par.  3  and  under  Mordents.  Should  an  ink  sign  be  found  without  a  Braille  equivalent,  it  is  sufficient 
merely  to  use  an  asterisk  in  place  of  the  sign,  explaining  the  same  in  a  footnote,  and  continuing  to  use  the  asterisk 
when  the  sign  recurs.  An  asterisk  and  footnote  should  also  be  used  in  combination  with  regular,  but  unusual  signs, 
and  the  name  and  rendering  thereof  should  be  fully  stated  by  the  copyist.  Such  footnotes  are  marked 

i  :  :  (see  Parenthesis). 


  ••  •■  •■   ••••  • 

•  ••  • ■  • •  ••  • •  • •  • •  • 

•  ••••  ••  •  ••  • 


• ■   • •  • 
■  •  •  •  • •  ••  • 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 


Ex.; 


■ •  ■ ■ 

■  •  ■ •  •« 

•  •  •  •  • • 

'  •  9  ■ 


•  e*  •  • 

•  •  •    •  •  •  ■    •  •    ■  • 

•  • •    • •   • •  • •  •• 


•  • •   ••    ■ • 

• ■    e • 


•  «•    •  ■ 

•  ••    •  • 


•  •  • 


»••■   e-    ■•    ■•    ■■      o  •■ 
••   ••   ••  e-   ••    ••    •■    ••  ••  ■• 

••   ••   ••   ••   ••   ••  •■   ••   ••  •• 


■  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


■  ••  • 
•    •  •  • 


• •  ■ •   ■ •  •• 

•  •    •  •  • •   • •   ••  • • 

••    • •  • •  • ■   • • 

• •   • •         • •    • • 

•  •  •  •  •  •    •  •  •  • 

•  ■ •  • •    •  • 


•  •• 


•  •• 

)  •  •• 

•  •  • 


•  •  •  •  ■  •  •  ■   •  ■  •< 

O*     ■ •     • ■     ••     ■ •     ••     ■ I 

• •   ••  • •   ••  • •  e 


•  ■ •  • 
t •   • •   ••  • 


•  •  • 

•  •    •  ( 


)•  ••  ■ 

•  ••  •■  •• 

•  •  •   •  •   •  • 


•    ■ •         • •    e«    • •  eo 

•••  ••  ■•  ■•  ■•  ■•  -9 
■     ••     0-     ••     •  • 


Appoggiatura 


Ex.:    :•  : 
•  •  • 

principal,  thus:  ;• 


•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

■  •  •  ■ 
•  •  • 


(the  long  or  leaning  note,  long  grace,  or  suspension).  Tims: 

T : .  Rendered  by  giving  the  grace  its  full  value  from  the  duration  of  the 


•  • •  ••  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 


Acciaccatura  j:  (the  short  appoggiatura,  short  grace,  or  crushing-note).  It  is  rendered  as  rapidly  as  possible  or 
desirable,  and  is  usually  written  in  ink  with  the  short  oblique  stroke  through  the  flag  and  stem.  Further  distinctions 
between  the  two  kinds  of  grace  notes  are  given  below. 

Grace  notes  are  independent  of  doubled  signs  (see  Doubling  of  Signs)  such  as  intervals  and  accents;  and  if,  when 
doubling  is  in  force,  a  grace  note  requires  the  sign  which  has  been  doubled,  it  is  marked  without  affecting  the  doubling. 


Ex. 

•  • 

••  ••  • • 

•  •  •  •   •  • 

•  •  • • 

•  •  • •  ••  ■ •  ■ ■  • ■ 

In 

the  following,  the  grace  is 

played 

without  an  interval: 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  •        ■  • 

•  • 

••  • •  ■ • 

•  •  •  •    •  • 

•  ■  ••  • ■  • •  • ■  ••  ■ • 
■  •  ■ •  • •  ••  ■  •  • • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

•  •  •• 

•  • 

• •  ••  •• 

••  • •  • • 

Sometimes  small-notes  other  than  the  appoggiatura  and  acciaccatura  are  used  in  ink.  They  are  used  in  cadenzas, 
optional  renderings,  etc.,  and  are  treated  separately  under  Small-notes. 

How  to  Distinguish  Between  Grace  Notes. — The  acciaccatura  (short  grace  note)  is  the  more  usual  one  in  ink  and 
hence  has  the  simpler  sign  ^ :  in  Braille.  Whenever  the  ink  grace  note  has  the  oblique  stroke,  it  may  always  be  called 
"short."  It  usually  appears  as  an  8th  or  as  a  16th.  However,  the  oblique  stroke  in  ink  is  not  always  used  to  mark 
the  acciaccatura,  and  the  copyist  must  distinguish  them  in  the  following  cases : 

(a)    When  bound  by  their  flags  in  groups  of  two  or  more,  thus: 


•  ••  •• 


••  • •  ••  • •  • •  • 

••  ••  ••  • 

•  •  • •   • •  ••  • •  • 


(b)    Before  a  note  several  times  repeated,  thus; 


•  ■  • 


••  ••  •• 

•  •  •  •  •  ■ 


••  ••  • 

•  •  •  ■  • 


or 


•  •  •« 


e  • 
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(c)  Before  the  first  of  a  group  of  even  short  notes,  thus:        :T  Ti  TT  TJ  TJ  ;5  TJ  J:  T:. 

•  •  •  •  •  •   •  •  ••  •  •  • 

(d)  And  before  the  first  note  of  a  phrase  or  motive;  before  an  even  triplet;  before  a  skip,  or  at  a  distance  from 

the  principal;  before  dotted  notes  in  quick  tempo;  and  before  double  notes  (chords). 

The  appoggiatura  is  long  '\  ^ ;  when,  without  a  stroke,  it  occurs  in  slow  tempo  before  a  note  of  twice  or  thrice 

•  •   •  • 

its  value  (as  a  quarter  grace  before  a  half),  or  at  the  close  of  a  phrase. 

Note — Good  usage  often  terms  both  of  these  grace  notes  as  appoggiaturas — long  and  short.  The  old  "(and  original- 
ly true)  acciaccatura  belongs  to  the  organ  and  harpsichord.  It  gains  the  effect  of  accent  by  being  struck  with  the  prin- 
cipal note  and  immediately  released.  Formerly  it  was  shown  in  ink  as  an  oblique  line  under  the  particular  note  of  the 
chord  affected,  and  no  small-type  note  was  then  written,  as  is  usually  done  now.  (See  letter  "f"  in  the  next  para- 
graph). 

3.    Unusual  Graces. — The  following  are  a  few  of  the  old  and  now  nearly  obsolete  graces:  (a)  Slide — also  termed 

schleifer,  vorschlag,  coule,  and  custos — an  oblique  line  drawn  between  notes,  ascending  or  descending,  or  a  modified 

letter  "w"  on  the  degree  between  the  notes  where  the  slide  begins,  having  its  right  extension  drawn  towards  the 

principal  note.  The  Braille  sign  is  :T  T'..  Thus:  Ex.:  J, 

....  •  •   •  t 


•  ••  • •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


(Rendered)  ::  ::  •:         :•  ••  :•  •:  :.  . 

..  .»  «.      ..  «.  .«  •■         ••  ■•  ••      ••  ••  ••  • 


(Rendered)  :*       *;       ,*  ::  l.  *: 
••  ••  ••  ••   ••  ••   ••  •• 

Sometimes  when  only  one  degree  intervened,  the  passing  note  was  indicated  by  a  short  curve,  for  which  the  sign 


::  rr  ::  has  been  suggested.  Thus:  : T  Tj  : :  TT  : :      J :  T :  (Rendered)  •;. 

.«  ..  «.  ••  ••        ••  ••   ••  ••  ■•  ••  ••   ••  ••  •• 

(b)    Bebung  (tremble),  a  curve  over  dots — a  trembling  pressure  on  the  clavichord  key,  or  a  rocking  of  the  finger 

on  stringed  instruments.   :T       ^    ^    ^     The  number  of  dots  determines  the  staccatos.  Thus: 


•  *l  Z  ••  (Rendered)  :r 

•  ••••••••••••••  •  • 


(c)  Cadent  or  anticipation — a  short,  thick  line  joining  two  consecutive  notes,  the  after-note  of  the  first  anticipat- 
ing the  pitch  of  the  second.  :,  rr ,:.  Thus:  rr ?:  (Rendered) :;  •;  :;  :::::: 

  ■••  ••••••  •••••••••••••• 

(d)  Nachschlag,  or  after-note — usually  an  inverted  "v"  between  notes,  indicating  an  upper  grace  after  and  tak- 
ing time  from  the  first  principal — antithesis  of  appoggiatura.        TT  Thus:   :T  TJ  ::  TT  S:  T:  (Rendered) 

•  •••  ••••••  ••••• 


•  ••  ■ •   • ■  • • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 


■  •  •  •  ■  • 

•  ••  • •  ■ 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•••••• 

•  •  •  •  •  • 


When  the  "v"  is  upright  (pointing  down)  the  auxiliary  is  below,  thus; 


«:  ::  T:.  (Rendered)     ?•  ::  ::  ;r  ;:  ::  T 

.«■••.  ••••••••••••••• 

•  ••  • 

•  •  •  • 


(e)    Short  curve  from  above,  preceding  a  note:  .*        Thus:   [*  ^ 


Rendered ; 


;:  :T  T;  ?5       T:  Curve  from  below:  ::  ;:.  Thus:  ::  ;:  :r  r;  •:  r:  (Rendered)  ;:   :;  ;•  ?•  •:  •:. 
•  •  ••  ••   ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •  ••  •• 

(f )  Acciaccatura  on  a  chord — an  oblique  stroke  under  the  particular  note  affected,  no  small-type  note  being  writ- 
ten (see  Note,  par.  2).  ;:  :•  T:.  Thus: 

(Rendered)  .:  ••  :•  •:         ::  •:  or  :.  •:  :•  :;  ::  •: 
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(Eendered)  :,     ,:  ••  :.  :.  r  .r  ::  •:  or.:  ::  •:         :r  :,  ::  r: 

(Rendered)  ••  %  :.  .:  :.  ::  :•  ::  *: 

T «  .  •  •  •••••••• 

There  were  many  other  graces,  having  arbitrary  names  and  signs,  but  these  need  have  no  place  in  Braille  nota- 
tion. (See  also  Mordents). 

GRADE.  A  numerical  or  other  indication  of  difficulty,  as  of  piano  pieces  in  seven  or  ten  grades.  Sometimes  the 
terms  primary,  intermediate,  and  advanced  are  preferred.  At  best  such  grading  is  arbitrary  and  not  consistently  ob- 
served by  all  publishers  and  editors.  Some  teachers  object  to  the  marking  of  the  grade  on  study  pieces,  finding  it 
bad  psychology  for  the  pupil.  Again,  advanced  music  cannot  truly  be  graded.  However,  grading  is  helpful  to  the 
blind  teacher  who  cannot,  so  easily  as  the  sighted  teacher,  examine  large  quantities  of  music  for  selection.  Therefore, 
the  grade,  when  ascertainable,  should  be  stated  in  all  catalogs  of  Braille  music. 

GRADES  (Literary).  Designating  the  degree  of  word-contraction.  Grade  One — the  simple  alphabet  and  punctua- 
tion, all  words  fully  spelled.  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  authorized  for  use  in  America — moderately  contracted  (see  Alpha- 
bets, also  Abbreviations).  Grade  Two,  prevailing  in  England,  and  from  which  Grade  One  and  a  Half  was  selected 
in  1916.  The  unselected  abbreviations  of  Grade  Two  consist  (1)  of  word-contractions,  such  as  ••  ••  for  good,  and 

(2)  of  prefixed  contractions,  such  as  for  right,       **  for  tion,  etc.  These  abbreviations  are  easily  learned,  and 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

should  constitute  no  objection  to  the  music  printed  at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Great  Portland  St.,  London, 
W.,  even  for  use  in  our  schools. 

GREGORIAN  CHANT.    (See  Chant). 

GROUPING.  Synopsis: 

1.  Regular  groups. 

2.  The  8th  note  in  grouping.  ■ 

3.  Rests  in  grouping.  - 

4.  Use  of  grouping. 

5.  Irregular  groups. 

6.  The  triplet.  " 

1.  Regular  Groups.— For  convenience  in  sight-reading  staff,  rapid  notes  are  grouped  into  beats  by  the  use  of 
continuous  flags  (crooks)  through  a  number  of  note-stems,  the  number  in  each  group  being  determined  by  the 
rhythm.  When  the  notes  are  16ths,  32nds,  or  64ths,  their  values  are  shown  in  Braille  on  only  the  first  note  of  every 
group — using  either  or  both  of  the  lower  points  of  the  cell.  The  remaining  notes  are  left  without  lower  points  and 
are  mere  pitch  indications  in  the  upper  level,  resembling  8th  notes. 

Ex.:  :•  •: •:    :•  •:    :• ::  •,  :• :: :.  in  even  rhythm,  leths  and 
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32nds  are  grouped  by  fours,  and  64tlis  by  eights.  In  triple  rhythm,  such  as  six-eight,  16ths  are  usually  grouped  by 
sixes,  and  32nds  by  fours.  The  grouping  of  small  triplets  is  important  only  in  a  series  where  the  sign  is  doubled. 

Ex.:  (Not doubled)  :;  U  A  V  ••  ml  Ji  I  *■ 

..  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

(Doubled)        :.  \  Z*  11  I.  .* .:     *:  •• ::  •:• 

«.   m-    ■■   ••   ••    ••   ••   ••      •   ••   ••    ••   ••   ••  •  •' 

2.    The  Eighth  Note  in  Grouping. — Even  8ths  are  not  grouped  in  Braille,  but  a  series  of  triplet  8ths  should  have 

the  triplet  sign  ; ;  before  every  beat  instead  of  the  sign  doubled  before  the  first,  in  order  to  make  the  groups  more 
apparent. 

thx..  (^iNot  gooa;  «.  «.        .«  .«  «.  «. 

•  •  •  •  •  •• 

(Better)  *,  i.   ••  ••  •■   

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 


•  ••  •         e-    ■•   •■    ■•  ••  •■    ■•    ••  ••  •■   •■  • 

The  music-comma  2:       is  i^^^ed  to  separate  128ths  into  beats. 
•  •  •  • 

If  an  8th  note  immediately  follows  a  group,  grouping  is  avoided,  unless  a  space  or  a  hyphen  intervenes. 


T,^^,    .  ••••••••••••••  ••••••••  •••••••• 

thX..  .«  .«  .«    ..    ••    ••    ■■     ■•  ■• 

••••••••••••••  ••••••••   

••  ••  ••  •• 

3.  Rests  in  Grouping. — Bests,  when  of  the  same  value  as  the  notes,  may  stand  in  the  place  of  notes  in  grouping, 
even  at  the  head  of  the  group,  thus: 

Ex.:  :•  •: :, :•  v  rr ::  v  :r  :t  :•  :•  rr      2:  •:.  a  rest,  different  in  value 

•  •        ••        •  ••  ••  ••   ••  ••  ••  •  • 

than  the  notes,  when  it  is  part  of  the  count  in  question,  prevents  grouping. 


Ex.:    .J  J.  2*  ••  **  ••        ••  ••  •  •   •  •  ••  ••  ••  •*  ••  ••  ••  *•• 

•  •  •  ■   ■•        ••••••••••  •  ••  ••••••••••  •  •• 

4.  It  is  advisable  to  avoid  grouping  in  primary  pieces,  especially  in  the  first  measures.  In  more  advanced  pieces, 
however,  grouping  is  generally  preferred  wherever  it  is  possible. 

5.  Irregular  Groups. — In  ink,  irregular  groups  are  usually  marked  with  an  arc  enclosing  a  numeral.  The  number 
of  notes  in  the  beat  is  irregular  to  the  rhythm,  as  five  16ths  instead  of  four.  In  Braille  the  group-numeral  is  made 
in  the  lower  level  after  the  prefixed  sign  :2,  and  is  followed  by  point  5,  thus:  :2''"'        ••••••  ...... 


•  • •   • •  ■ •  ••  • 

••  ••••••        ••••••  ••••• 

•  •  •   •  •        •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•■   ••  ••   ••  ••  ••  ••   ■•  ■•  ••  ••  • 

•e   ••  ••   ••  ••   ••  ••  ••  ••  ••   ••   ••  ••  • 

•  e  •  •  ••• 


•  • •    •  •  •  • 

•••••          ••••••  •• 

TP^  .       ••••••            •  •  •• 

•     •  •   •  d  •a         •  •  •  • 


«•   • •    • •         • •   • •  • 

Cases  occur  in  ink  in  which  irregular  groups  are  marked  only  with  continuous  flags  as  are  the  regular  groups, 
appearing  sometimes  without  the  arc  and  sometimes  without  the  numeral — sometimes  without  either.  In  such  cases  it 
is  advisable  that  the  copyist  provide  the  proper  group-numeral,  excepting  cadenzas  and  pieces  in  which  such  group- 
ing is  frequent.  Like  regular  groups,  and  with  similar  exceptions,  irregular  groups  of  16ths,  32nds,  and  64ths  have 

the  value  marked  on  only  the  first  note  of  every  group.  The  group-numeral  sign  may  be  doubled  (see  Doubling  of 

•   ...... 

•  ••   ••••••••    ••••  •• 


Signs).  Thus:   •• • 
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GRUPETTO— HAND  AND  PEDAL  SIGNS 


6.  The  Triplet. — When  writing  triplets  in  Braille  the  group-numerals  are  not  ordinarily  used.  The  triplet  occurs 
so  frequently  that  it  has  its  own  sign  The  sign  precedes  the  group,  and  may  sometimes  be  doubled  (see  par.  2, 
and  last  example  of  par.  1). 

The  sign  for  a  triplet  within  a  triplet  is  ;  ;  ^ ; . 

TP  Y  ••••••••  •••••••••• 

J-f-S--.    0.     .«     .«     .«     ..     «.  «. 


•  ••••••••••••• 

GRUPETTO.    (See  Turns). 

GUIDONIAN  SYLLABLES.    (See  Chant,  par.  4). 
HALF-BAR.         (See  Pointing). 
HAND  AND  PEDAL  SIGNS. 

1.  Right  hand  :T  :J.  Left  hand       :J.  Pedals  in  organ  ;•  ;•.  (As  an  aid  to  memory  observe  the  use  of  octave 

••••  ••••  •••• 

mari^:s  in  these  signs,  and  compare  with  the  approximate  position  of  parts  on  the  keyboard). 

In  ink  a  clef -sign  marks  every  staff,  and  similarly  in  Braille  a  hand-sign  begins  every  line  of  music  written  "bar 
over  bar."  In  "bar  by  bar"  and  "separate  hand  style,"  hand-signs  are  usually  needed  only  at  the  beginning  of  para- 
graphs. 

2.  When  hand-parts  are  written  together  in  the  same  line,  as  in  the  styles  of  "hand  after  hand"  and  "vertical 
score,"  the  force  of  a  hand-sign  continues  only  through  the  measure,  the  in-accord,  or  the  measure-section  in  which 
it  stands,  or  until  contradicted  by  another  hand-sign.  An  octave  mark  is  used  on  the  first  note  following  a  hand-sign. 
An  exception  to  this  rule  is  made  in  "bar  over  bar"  when  a  hyphened  measure  continues  in  the  next  parallel. 

3.  When  hand-parts  temporarily  cross,  or  occur  out  of  their  usual  clefs  for  any  other  cause,  the  following  abbrevi- 
ations are  used  in  ink:  M.  D.  (Main  droite,  French  for  right  hand),  M.  G.  (Main  gauche,  left  hand).  Sometimes  R. 

H.  and  L.  H.  are  used.  This  explains  the  use  of  the  hand-signs  TT  ;  :  TJ  :  ;  TT  :  :  JJ  !  :  and  the  pedal  sign 

••••   ••••  ••••  •••• 

I*  Ti  T5  •  •  ill  older  Braille  music.  J;  :  :        ;  :  and  J;   :  :  2;  :  :  are  used  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia. 
•  ••  ••••••••  •••••••• 

Ordinarily  in  Braille,  when  hand-parts  cross,  etc.,  the  measure  for  each  hand  is  written  fully  and  separately,  in  its 
own  line  or  place,  as  it  is  played;  and  large  skips  merely  require  octave  marks. 

T^,,-  .     ••••••   ••••  ••        ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••••   ••••   ••  ••  «. 

-Li-S-.-     .«  ■•  ••••        ••    ••  ••••    ••  ••••    ••  ••••    ••••  ••         .«  ..  «.  .. 

••  ••   ••  ••  ••   ••        ••  ••   ••   ••  ••        ••  ••  ••        ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  .«  «. 

•  •   ••   ••  ••    ••  ••    ••   ••    ••   ••   ••    ••   •■    ••   ••   ..  «.  m'. 

■  m  ••    ••   ••   ••    ••  ••   ••   ••  •         ••  •  ». 

But  when  a  melody  is  carried  between  the  hands,  it  may  often  be  kept  wholly  in  the  one  part,  and  the  shifting  is 
indicated  by  hand-signs. 

j^A..  ..  ..      ..  .0  0.  ..  00  ..  .0  ..      ..  ..  I.  T. 

••    ••    ••  ••    ••    ••  ••  ••    ••    ••  ••   ••    ••      mm-    '•   00    -0  0.    .0    ..    .0  0.    .0    .0  0.    .0  0. 

This  illustrates  the  possibility  of  mingling  hand-parts  in  the  same  line  and  in  the  same  measure,  a  method  called  "hand 
after  hand."  By  the  use  of  hand-signs,  octave  marks,  and  in-accords,  the  Braille  notes  may  be  arranged  in  a  variety 
of  styles  (which  see),  and  the  character  of  the  music  determines  the  particular  method  used. 


HAND  AFTER  HAND— HYPHEN 
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Note— In  England  it  is  the  rule  to  place  point  5  between  a  hand-sign  and  a  character  containing  left-hand  points, 

thus:  :S  ::  ::  I  r 

■  •••••••••• 

HAND  AFTER  HAND.  Two  hand-parts  (clefs),  having  alternating  notes,  may  sometimes  be  written  as  one  part 
in  the  same  Braille  line  by  omitting  the  rests.  (See  Bar  over  Bar,  par.  5,  ex.  b). 

Ex.:    :2  :•  V  Z:  I.  •:      :T  :Z  I:   l  J*  :•         !-  :!         •:  Combined  tims: 


•  •  •  •• 


•  ■  e 
»    ■  • 

•  •  • 


•  •  • 

• 


.    . .    . o         ■ •  ••   ■ •  • • 

•  ■•  ••   ••    ••  •• 

.    .»  ■■  ■• 

•  • ■    • •  ••••••••   • • 


•  ••   ••    ■•   ••    ••  •■     e   ■•   ••  • 

)  •   ••    ••••   ■•   ••••  • 

•  •■   ••    ■•    ••    ■•   ••  ••         ••  • 


Similarly,  hands  may  be  mingled  in  the  same  line  when  they  alternate  in  playing  consecutive  notes,  chords,  or 

portions  of  scales  and  arpeggios.  After  the  pattern  has  been  clearly  marked,  the  abbreviation  [J  iT       T?  '. '.  for 

•  •  •  •   •  •  •  •  •  • 

simile  dismisses  the  further  use  of  hand-signs.  The  pattern  then  continues  unmarked  until  a  change  again  requires 

the  use  of  hand-signs.  When  the  piece  is  paragraphed,  hand-signs  should  be  used  at  the  beginnings  of  paragraphs. 

An  octave  mark  should  begin  every  measure  and  follow  every  hand-sign.  When  the  style  is  changed  to  ' '  bar  by  bar, ' ' 

the  bar-line  J ;  is  used  instead  of  the  bar-space,  ,  .  . 

•  ■ 

Ex. :  ' '  Tremolo ' '  by  Gottschalk. 


•  •  ■  • 


•  •  • 

e   •  I 

•  •  • 


«  96 


)•  •  ■  •  •  • 
•     • •    ••  ■ 

.      .  .     «  .  . 


.  e  «  .    .  . 
••   • •  •• 

•  •   •  ■    •  • 


•  ■  0   ■  i 

•  ■  •  e 


•  ■  •   •  • 

•  •  •   •  •  • 

•  •  •    •  • 


•  •  •  •• 

•  ••   •  • 

■  •  ■  • 
•  •  •  ■ 


o     .  •   •  •    •  • 

•  •  •    •  •  •  • 

•  •  ■    ■  •  •• 


•  •    O  •      •  •      ••••••  ■  •      ■  i 

••  • 

•  •  •  •    ••••••    • •  • 

• •  • •   ••         ■ ■ 

•  •  •• 

•  •• 

.  .    .  «   .  «   .  « 

 •  •  •  • 

••  • •  • •    • • 

■    ■•   ••  ■■ 

•  •  ■    ••  •   •  •    •  • 

•  •  •         ■  •  ••  • •  •• 

•  •»    ■■      o    ••    ■•    ••  ■• 

•  ••   ••   ■•    ■•  •■   ••   ••   ••  •- 

•  ••   • •   ••  ••   

•  • •   • •    • «   • •    • •   ••   • •   • • 

■    ••••  ■•   ■•  ■• 

••  ••   • •    • •  ••   ■ •         ••         ••  ••  •• 


•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

■  • 
•  • 

■  • 
•  • 

■  e 

■  • 
•  • 

•  •   ■  • 

•  ■   •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 
•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 
•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 
•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  •    ■  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Occasionally  each  hand  may  have  its  own  full  part.  If  such  a  passage  is  short,  the  hand-parts  are  linked  in  each 

measure  by  the  in-accord  sign.  But  if  the  passage  is  long,  the  style  is  changed  into  "bar  by  bar"  or  "bar  over  bar. " 

The  use  of  measure-numbers  is  explained  under  Measure- numbering. 

HAND-TO-HAND  SLUR.        ••.  (See  Slurs,  par.  3,  i). 

•  •  •  • 

HARMONIGS.    Open  harmonic — the  circle-sign  * ;  after  the  note.  Artificial  harmonic — the  diamond  sign  :  T  be- 
a- 
fore the  note.  Old  harmonic  sign  f  ;      .  (See  Stringed  Instruments,  par.  5). 

■  •  •  • 

HARMONY.    (See  Figured  Bass). 
HEADINGS.    (See  Literary  Parts). 
HOLD.    •:  •:  (Pause). 

HYMNS. '  *( See  Songs,  par.  5).  - 

HYPHEN.  (point  4)  This  sign  is  called  the  music-hyphen,  and  has  no  ink  equivalent.  It  is  used  to  break  off 
an  unfinished  measure  at  the  end  of  a  Braille  line  or  paragraph,  or  at  any  point  in  the  line  where  the  measure  is  in- 
terrupted by  a  verbal  expression  in  parentheses.  The  music-hyphen  is  necessary  because,  without  it,  a  space  or  a  line- 
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ending  implies  a  bar.  However,  a  hyphen  is  not  always  necessary  for  this  reason  in  "bar  by  bar"  and  the  vocal 
"sight"  method  in  which  the  bar-line  is  used.  These  exceptions  are  treated  elsewhere. 

A  hyphen  may  never  break  a  compound  sign,  nor  separate  from  a  note  the  affixes  important  to  it,  such  as  octave 
marks,  fingering,  accents,  and  intervals. 

Note — Rules  concerning  the  hyphen  have  varied  greatly.  Some  state  that  it  may  break  a  measure  only  between 

beats.  Others  allow  it  to  break  a  line  at  any  point,  save  compound  signs. 

An  old  rule  omits  the  hyphen  when  a  section-mark       V  or  in-accord  sign  ! i  i !  or  • :   :  •  ends  the  line.  How- 

••••  ....  •••• 

ever,  an  important  exception  is  made  to  this  rule  (see  Bar  over  Bar,  par.  2), 

IN-ACCORDS.    Full-measure       ;•;  Part-measure       ^ !;  and  section-mark  :T  V. 

••••  ....  •••• 

Synopsis: 

1.  Full-measure  in-accord. 

2.  Succession  of  full-measure  in-accords. 

3.  Part-measure  in-accords. 

4.  Eules. 

5.  Melody  exception  in  "bar  over  bar." 

6.  Vertical  score.  . 

7.  Markings  on  in-accords. 

8.  Other  uses  of  in-accords. 

1.  When  a  measure  in  the  same  hand-part  (or  clef)  has  in  itself  two  or  more  voices  which  differ  from  each  other 
in  time  values,  and  usually  having  opposite  stems— as  four  quarters  against  eight  8ths,— each  voice  is  written  sep- 
arately in  Braille.  These  separate,  full-measure  parts  are  then  linked  together  in  each  measure  by  the  in-accord  sign 
J :   :  J,  in  much  the  same  way  that  compound  words  are  hyphenated. 


Ex-    ■•  ••  ■■        ■■  ••  ■■  •■  •■   ■•  ••   ••  ••  ••  ••        ••  ••   ••  ••  ••   ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  o« 

.«  ••        .«        ..   .«  «.   .«  .»  ».   ..  „  .. 

••  ••   ••        ••  ••  ••   ••  ••  ••   ••  ••  •   ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••   ••   ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 


••  ••   ••  •■  ••   ••  ••   ••  ••••••  ••  •■  • 

•  •  ••  ••       ••  ••   ••  ••  •  • 


Just  as  intervals  are  read  upward,  so  also  are  in-accords — that  is,  the  part  lower  in  pitch  is  usually  written  before 
the  in-accord  sign,  and  the  higher  after  it.  An  octave  mark  begins  each  part  in  every  measure. 

To  distinguish  in  ink  between  separate  voices,  the  lower  part  has  its  note-stems  turned  down  and  the  higher  part, 
up.  The  same  distinction  is  shown  in  Braille  by  using  in-accords,  even  though  values  occasionally  agree  and  inter- 
vals might  be  used.  However,  when  the  separation  of  voices  continues  throughout  the  piece  or  a  considerable  portion 
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of  it,  in-accords  are  not  used,  but  the  voices  are  placed  one  above  the  other  in  separate  lines  (see  Bar  over  Bar,  par. 
7, ''Fugue  Style"). 

Note— The  term  "with"  is  commonly  used  for  in-accord,  being  short  for  the  old  phrase,  "in-accord  with." 

2.  In  a  succession  of  full-measure  in-accords,  the  notes  on  one  side  of  the  in-accord  sign  (those  having  stems  in 
one  direction)  form  a  series,  and  the  notes  on  the  other  side  of  the  sign  (having  opposite  stems)  form  another  series. 
This  order  is  maintained  even  though  one  voice  cross  above  or  below  the  other.  Doubled  signs  and  marks  of  expres- 
sion or  phrasing,  brought  into  force  in  one  voice  (or  series),  do  not  affect  the  other.  Thus,  an  accidental,  if  affecting 
both  parts,  must  be  stated  in  each,  even  though  in  ink  it  appears  only  once.  A  repeat  includes  all  parts  of  the  measure, 
save  when  an  in-accord  is  affixed  to  the  repeat  sign,  in  which  case  the  position  of  the  repeat  will  show  to  which  series 


it  applies.  (See  Repeats). 

3.    Part-measure  in-accords  are  made  within  a  measure  when  there  is  a  local  arrangement  of  voices  of  unequal 

values  which  cannot  be  expressed  as  intervals.  The  measure  is  marked  off  into  sections,  by  the  section-mark  ;  f  T  '., 

■  •  •  • 

and  each  section  may  have  its  own  in-accord  part.  The  part-measure  in-accord  sign  is  :  ^  ; : .  It  and  the  section-mark 
always  occur  as  complements  of  each  other.  The  following  examples  illustrate  the  use  of  the  section-mark  and 
"short"  in-accord. 


Ex.  (a)  An  in-accord  in  the  first  part  of  the  measure: 


••  ••  ••        ••   ••   •  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

•  •  ••  ••       ••  ••  ••  ••   ••  ••  ••  ••  •  ••  •• 

••  ••  •  •  ••  •  ••  ••       ••  •• 

(b)    An  in-accord  in  the  last  part  of  the  measure: 

••  ••  ••        ■•  ••  ■•  ••  ••  ••  ••   ■■   ••   •  •■  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

•  •  ••  ••        ••  ••   ■•   ••  •  ••  ••  ••   ••  ••  ••  ••   ■•  •• 

••••••        •••••••••••••••••  •  ••• 

(c)    An  interior  in-accord,  requiring  the  section-mark  at  both  extremes: 

••  ••   ••  ••    ••   •  ••    ••    ••   •  ••  ••    •«  •«  ••    ••  ■•  o«    ••   •■    ••    ••    •■    e-  0- 

■  •  ••  ••        ••  ••    ••  •  ••  ••  ••   ••   ••    ••  ••    •■  ••  •  ••    ■•  •■    ■•  ■■  «■ 

••  ••    ••        ••    ••  ••  ••  ••  ••    ••    ••   •  ••   •  ••    ••  ••    ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

(d)    Every  count  a  section  in-accord: 

•■  •■  ••   ••  ••  •■   ••        ••        ••  ••  ••  •■        •  •  ••  ••  ••  •• 

••  ••  ••   ••  ••  ••  ••        ••  ••  ••   ••  ••   ••  ••  ••  ••  ••   •■        ••  ••  •• 

•  •  ••  •  •  ••        ••  ••        ••  ••  ••  •  ••  ••   ••  •• 

..      .«    «.      .«  .«    «.     «.     .0   «    ««    «.     ««     .«    «.  ..     «9    «.      .«    0.  .0    00     .0     ..  .. 

■•    •■      ••     ••     ••    ••    ••    ••     ••     ••    ••     ••     ••     ••     •  •    ••     •■     ••     ••     ••    ••  •■     ■•  •■ 

••     ••     ••  •  •     ••     ••     ••     ••    ••     ••     ••     ••     ••     ••  ••  

••     ••    ••    ••     ••     ••    O-     ••     ••  ••     ■•    ••      ••     ••    ••    •■   •    ••    ••     ••  •■ 

..     ..     0.     0.     0  0    00     ..     0.     ..     00    0.     00    0.     0.     .0    0.     ..     0.      .0    0.  .. 

••     ••     ••     ••     ••     ••    ••     ••     ••     ••     ••  ••  •  •     ••     ••     ••  •• 

(a\        ••     ••     ••      ••     ••     ••      ••  ••     ■•     ■•      ■•     ••     ■■     •  •  ••    ••     ••  •■ 

••     ••     ••      ••     ••     ••     ••  ••      ••     ••     ••     ••     ••  ••     •-      ••     ••    ••     ••  •• 

•  •     ••      ••     ••     ••      ••     ••  ••     •  •  •  •• 

••      ■•     ••     ••  •     ••     ••     ••     ••      ••     ••      ••    ••  •    ••     ••    ••      ••  •■ 

••     ••     ••     ••     ••     ••      ••      ••    •  •     ••     ••     ••       ••    ••      ••      ••     ••     ••     ••  •• 

 •••••      •••  •  ••• 

•  •     ••    •  ■     •  •     •  ■     ••     •  •     •  • 

••    ••    ••     ••     ••    ••      ••     ••     ••     ••     ••  •• 


Note — The  distinction  between  full-  and  part-measure  in-accords,  as  herein  preferred,  is  not  observed  in  England, 

where  the  sign  '\  i !  is  used  for  both  in-accords.  The  sign  • :   ;  •  then  has  special  uses — as  when  both  in-accords  are 
....  • •  • • 

needed  in  the  same  measure,  or  where  an  optional  rendering  is  shown.  Prior  to  1915  the  sign  • ;   ;  •  was  the  only 

.  0  0 . 

in-accord,  and  was  always  used  with  full  measures. 
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4.  The  use  of  in-accords  must  depend  upon  the  ink  setting,  especially  the  manner  of  making  part-measure  in- 
accords,  whose  length,  position,  and  uniformity  often  demand  careful  study.  A  nice  arrangement,  true  to  the  flow  of 
the  musical  thought,  makes  "score-reading"  by  touch  much  easier.  The  following  suggestions  for  good  usage  are 
offered: 

(a)  Where  there  is  a  pronounced  melody,  or  where  there  is  a  marked  independence  of  voices,  full-measure  in-ac- 
cords are  appropriate. 

(b)  In  music  which  is  compact  with  chords,  but  which  has  moving  voices,  the  moving  voices  are  written  as 
moving  intervals  or  as  part-measure  in-accords. 

(c)  A  long  and  difficult  measure,  whose  voices  may  be  combined  in  sections,  is  broken  into  part-measure  in-ac- 
cords (see  foregoing  example  d) ;  but  a  pronounced  melody  must  not  be  obscured  by  so  doing. 

(d)  Any  note  or  group,  which  has  merely  local  importance,  is  set  off  in  a  section  in-accord. 

5.  It  is  a  general  nile  (see  par.  1)  that  all  in-accords  are  read  upward.  However,  an  exception  occurs  in  "bar  over 
bar"  when  one  of  the  parts  is  a  pronounced  melody  and  the  other  is  a  mere  accompaniment.  The  melody  then  precedes 
the  in-accord,  so  that  it  and  its  markings  may  be  more  ac  cessible  in  rapid  reading.  Intervals,  however,  are  always 
read  upward. 

6.  The  use  of  in-accords  in  "vertical  score"  has  been  partly  illustrated  in  the  foregoing  examples  (see  par.  3). 
Although  only  two  voices  are  written  in  these  examples,  any  number  of  short  in-accords  (voices)  may  occur  between 
section-marks.  A  full  explanation  of  this  method  is  given  under  Vertical  Score. 

7.  Marks  of  expression  are  placed  with  the  melody,  preferably  before  the  in-accord,  or  else  where  they  apply. 
In  all  part-measure  in-accords,  as  in  full  in-accords,  accidentals  are  marked  in  each  part.  An  octave  mark  begins 
every  measure,  every  section,  and  every  in-accord  part.  W  hen  either  the  section-mark  or  the  in-accord  sign  occurs 
at  the  end  of  a  line,  the  music-hyphen  is  not  needed  (see  exception  to  this  rule.  Bar  over  Bar,  par.  2).  Long  slurs  or 
other  markings  on  measures  having  in-accords,  if  marked  only  once  in  ink,  are  so  also  in  Braille,  and  are  placed 
always  in  the  same  part;  but  if  marked  in  both  parts  in  ink,  are  so  also  in  Braille,  according  to  the  rule  of  succession 
explained  in  par.  2. 

8.  Special  uses  are  also  made  of  in-accords.  One  of  these  is  to  append  to  a  measure  an  optional  or  illustrated 
rendering  (see  Small  Notes).  Also,  an  in-accord  of  rests,  holding  an  altered  sign,  may  be  appended  to  a  repeat  to 
show  any  slight  alteration  in  expression,  fingering,  etc.  (see  Eepeats,  par.  10,  d).  When  necessary,  an  in-accord  may 
be  used  for  still  other  special  purposes,  such  as  (1)  to  place  a  note  for  one  hand  in  the  other  hand-part,  as  in  a  cross- 
hand  arrangement;  (2)  to  represent  a  note,  placed  in  parentheses  in  ink,  which  may  be  played  by  either  hand;  or 
(3)  in  "bar  over  bar,"  to  terminate  a  slur  or  other  marking,  put  in  'force  in  one  hand-part  and  properly  ending 
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in  the  other,  being  prevented  from  so  doing  by  other  signs  (see  Slurs,  par.  3,  i).  In  these  cases  the  proper  hand- 
signs  and  octave  marks  must  also  be  used. 
INTERVALS.  Synopsis: 

1.  Definition. 

2.  Signs,  simple  and  compound. 

3.  Doubled  intervals. 

4.  Moving  intervals. 

5.  Vertical  score  and  other  uses  of  intervals. 

1.  The  notes  of  a  chord,  to  be  written  as  such  in  Braille,  must  have  the  same  time-value.  In  ink  they  stand  in  a 
vertical  row,  usually  with  one  stem.  The  chord-group  is  shown  in  Braille,  as  in  figured  bass,  by  writing  the  lowest 
note  thereof  in  its  true  form  and  then  indicating  the  other  notes  as  intervals  (ordinal  numerals).  Two  notes  of  the 
same  pitch  and  name,  sounding  together,  as  two  a's  on  the  violin,  form  a  first  interval,  prime,  or  unison.  Notes  on 
adjoining  degrees,  as  A  and  B,  form  a  second  interval.  Read  upward,  A  and  C  form  a  third;  A  and  D,  a  fourth,  etc. 

2.  The  signs  for  intervals,  from  second  to  eighth  inclusive,  made  after  C  a  whole,  are  as  follows: 

•  •  ••       ••  ••       ••  •  •       ••  •!  11       '2  ■■.  Several  intervals  may  stand  with  a  note,  thus: 

■A*.  •#**  ••••  '•*•  • •       ' ' 

•  •  ••  ••  ••         ••  ••         ••  ••         ••  ••         ••    •  •         ••  •• 

?J  :T  (C  with  its  third,  fifth,  and  octave). 

••  ••  •• 

Intervals  greater  than  the  octave  (compound  intervals),  namely  the  ninth,  tenth,  etc.,  are  the  same  as  the  second, 
third,  etc.,  but  they  require  the  octave  mark  thus:  iJTtii^*        iJ'J^i^*        -l  I-  * 

This  octave  mark  before  the  interval  does  not  require  another  mark  on  the  next  note,  for  the  interval  is  not  in  the 
melodic  progression  of  notes  (see  Octaves,  par.  3). 

When  a  small  interval  stands  between  the  note  and  a  large  interval,  an  octave  mark  before  the  latter  is  not 

usually  needed,  thus:  TJ  ?J  :i  !  J  J:  *•• 


But  when  the  larger  interval  is  an  octave  or  more  above  the  smaller  interval  immediately  before  it,  an  octave 


mark  is  needed,  thus:        TJ  :T  :T  :T 

3.    The  doubling  of  intervals  is  possible  when  four  or  more  successive  notes  have  the  same  intervals  without 

accidentals  (see  Doubling  Signs),  thus: 


Ex.:  (Doubled  thirds)  :T  TJ        '.*  T;       \  *m  '■  ■ 

•  •••••••  •  ••  ••  ••  • 

(Thirds  and  sixths)  iT  t*  *•  'J 

•  •  ••  ••••••••  •  •• 


(Thirds,  sixths,  and  octaves)  ;•  TJ  :T 


'  •  •  • 


•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •   •  • 

•  ••  • •  • • 

•  ■  ••  • •  ••  • •  • •   •  •  • 

.«  ••  ••   ■•  ••  • 


•       ••  ••••••••   •  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  • 

Often  only  one  of  several  intervals  may  be  doubled,  thus: 
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The  doubling  of  more  than  one  interval  is  not  advisable,  unless  the  doublings  occur  and  end  together.  When  all 
intervals  are  doubled,  fingering  for  them  may  be  placed  after  the  notes,  thus: 

-tLiX.:    ."TZT.   .:  ••••  ••  ••   ••  ••  ••••  ••  ••••   ••••••  ••  ••   ••  ••   ••••   ••  ••  •• 

An  accidental,  a  finger  mark,  or  other  sign,  affixed  to  an  interval  at  its  doubling,  affects  only  the  first  chord. 

.    -e  ••  ••        ••  ;•       JT  ?:  55  •*  •*  •■  *••  if  an  accidental  is  required  for  an 

•  •   ..    ••         ••   ••   ••    ••••••   ••     e  ••   ••  •• 

interval  after  the  doubling  of  the  interval,  the  interval  is  doubled  again  where  the  accidental  occurs. 

T^^^  .    ■•        ••        ••  ••  ••  ••  ••   ••  .2  ••  ••  ••.However,  when  accidentals  occur 

J^-A-.  .  ••••  •••••••• •••••••••••  ' 

frequently,  the  doubling  of  intervals  is  avoided. 

So  far  as  possible,  the  doubling  of  intervals  should  begin  and  end  with  the  musical  phrase,  even  though  the  doubl- 
ing might  begin  sooner  or  end  later. 

•        ..        ■•        ■•  -•   ••  ■•  •■  •■   •■  ••  ••  •        ■•  e*  ••  ■•  ••  •■   ■•  ■•  • 


Ex.:    '.Z  -m  ••        ••   ••  •• 

. •   • •  ••••••••••• 


. •  . .   ■ •  • •  • •   • •  • ■ 

•■   ■■   ••••  •■  ••• 


•  •   ••        ••  ••       ••   ••  ••  ••   •■  ••  ••  ••  •• 

••••••••    ••••••••••   •   

■•  ■•  ••  ■•  ■•  «•  «■  ••  •■  ••  ■• 
••       ••    ••  ••  •■  ■•  ••  ••   ••  ••  •• 


•        ■•  ••  ••  ••  ••   ••  ••  ••       ••  ••  •< 

■•  ■•  ••   ••  ■■  ••  •• 

•  •••  •• 

••••••••••  • •  • 


In  "bar  over  bar,"  when  measures  are  very  long  and  complicated,  intervals  should  be  re-doubled  at  every  measure. 
4.    Moving  Intervals. — When  two  or  more  notes  of  equal  value  move  above  a  longer  note — as  two  quarters 
above  a  half,  or  three  above  a  dotted  half, — they  may  be  written  as  intervals,  separated  by  point  6,  thus: 


•  ••  ••  ::   ::  (Rendered)  ••  •  


•••   ••  ••  •■  ••• 


(Rendered)  Tl 


9  «•    • •  • 

■     • •     ••    ••  • 


•  (Rendered)  :* •  ••  ••  • 


••  ••  ••  • 

•  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••       ••  •• 

If  the  first  of  two  moving  notes  is  dotted,  point  5  follows  the  first  interval,  thus: 

Ex.:  :r  •:  :•  ::  ::  (Rendered) 

•  •  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •••••• 

When  two  or  more  intervals  move  at  once,  and  there  are  no  other  intervals,  the  sign  ;  ^  separates  the  interval- 
groups,  thus: 

Ex.:  :•  ••  :•  (Rendered)  :•  :•  ::  :•  •:  •: 

■•  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ■•      ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 


.  ::  :,  :,  ::  :•  (Rendered)  •  ••  ••  •• 


.«    .«   ..    .«   ..    .«   ■•    ..    ..  vj^^cuvicicvi/  ■•  ••    -e««   ••   ••••  •• 

..  «.  ■•  ••    ••  ••   ••   ••  ••    ■•   •■   ••  m»  ••   ••         ••  •• 

In  vocal  music  (vertical  score)  these  signs  imply  a  slur;  but  in  instrumental  music  the  slurs  must  be  expressed. 
The  moving-signs  should  not  be  used  when  they  may  be  mistaken  for  octave  marks.  Nor  should  they  be  used  in  pri- 
mary  piano  pieces. 

5.  Vertical  Score  and  Other  Uses  of  Intervals. — In  "vertical  score"  (more  fully  treated  under  its  own  name),  spec- 
ial signs  are  affixed  to  interv^als — the  unison,  the  divided- -hands,  the  divided  parts,  and  other  signs.  Intervals  and  in- 
accords  form  the  basis  of  this  method. 

Other  signs,  when  applying  only  to  intervals,  are  affixed  to  the  particular  interval  affected. 


IRREGULAR  GROUPS— LITERARY  PARTS 
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•  • •  •  ■ 

•  ••  • •  •  •  • •  • • 

•  ■  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  ■ 

■•  ■•  ■•  0 

•  ••  •■  •■  • 

••  ••••  ••••  ••• 

•  ••  •  •  • ■  • •  • ■  • • 
.  .0  ..  •• 

•  • •  ••  • •  ••  • •  • • 


Ex-:  Turn:  :*  (Rendered)  *: 

•••••• 

Tenuto:        ••  :»  (Rendered)  •• 

Tie:       TJ  :,    l  *T  W  *.    I  :,  (Rendered) 
.«  ••  •  ••  ••  ••  •• 

Stem  signs:        ••  :•    I  *:  .•  (Rendered)  ;•  ,•  ; 

■   ••••••     •  •  •  < 

Although  in  ink  every  note  of  a  dotted  chord  has  the  dot,  in  Braille  the  dot  is  placed  after  the  note  only,  thus: 


••■  •■  •■ 

■        • •  • •  ••  • •   • ■ 

•  •  ••  •••• 

•  ••  ■•  ■•  ■•  ••   ■•  ••  ••  •■  ••  • 

»  •  •  •  •   ■  •  •  •  • 

•••   ••  ••  ••  ••• 


It  is  the  rule  in  some  Braille  texts  that  the  eighth  interval  sign  (without  an  accidental)  always  implies  the 

perfect  octave,  even  though  the  accidental  is  marked  in  ink,  thus:   TT  :T  *%  W    meaning  ••        :;  •;. 

^  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

(See  last  rule  under  Accidentals). 

The  prime  or  first  interval  is  written  as  a  stem-sign  (see  Stem-signs)  or  as  an  in-accord.    (Formerly  the  sign 

:J  ;•  was  used). 
•  •  •  • 

Ex.:     .*  :•  •:  or     ,•  •:  :•         •:  •:. 

..   m .    .«•■         •■   o-    ••••    ••   ••  •••• 

Note — According  to  the  Cologne  method — used  at  present  in  Europe,  and  in  England  prior  to  1916,  as  also  in  all 
American  Braille  music,— intervals  were  read  downward  in  the  treble  clef.  This  practice  helps  to  emphasize  the 
melody  which  is  often  the  upper  part  and  hence  written  out  as  notes  instead  of  intervals.  But  the  upward  reading 
of  all  intervals  is  preferable  and  in  fact  necessary  to  modern  Braille  notation. 

IRREGULAR  GROUPS.    (See  Grouping,  par.  5). 

KEY  SIGNATURES:    Flats:  f.  f.  t:  t: 

••       ••  ••       ••  ••  ••       ••  ■•  ••      ••  ••  •• 

Sharps:    ••  **       *•  *•  •*  *:  **         I  *•  **  (See  Signatures). 

••        ■•  ••        ••  ••  ••       ••  ••   ••       ••  ••  •• 

LEFT  FOOT.    Toe,  V;  Heel,  •;  (Fingering). 

LEFT  HAND.  I:  ::  :: 


LEGATO.    :•  • 


•••         ••••    ••••  ••• 

:  :  (Abbreviations). 

•  ■  • 

LETTERS.    (Alphabetic  and  diacritically  marked — see  Alphabets). 


LETTERS.  (As  landmarks  in  the  ink  copy).  These  are  placed  in  parentheses  in  Braille.  (See  Orchestra  Music, 
par.  1;  also  Paragraphing). 

LETTER  SIGN.    :;  (See  Alphabets,  par.  3). 
LITERARY  PARTS  OF  PIECES. 

1.  On  a  separate  title  page,  or  at  tlie  top  of  the  first  page,  are  written,  in  normal  order  and  with  u.sual  punctua- 
tion, the  title,  name  of  composer,  opus  number,  editor,  publisher,  copyright  permission,  place  and  date  of  embossing, 
etc.  Next,  on  a  centralized  line,  is  indicated  the  instrument,  voice,  or  ensemble  for  which  the  piece  is  written. 

Thus:  Violin  solo  with  piano  accompaniment,  or  Ballad — Words,  Melody,  and  Piano. 

2.  The  general  directions  for  tempo  and  expression  (fully  punctuated)  and  the  signatures  are  written  on  the  line 
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LOCO— MEASURE  NUMBERING 


or  lines  just  above  the  text  of  the  music,  indented  two  spaces  or  else  centralized.  If  there  are  general  explanatory 
notes  as  to  style,  signs,  or  rendering,  they  should  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  piece  and  referred  to  in  parentheses 
just  after  the  signatures,  thus : 

::    :  •       :.  !•  I-  :•  :•    .•  .•        -  ••        ••  - - 

3.  In  organ  music,  the  registration  is  written  in  a  paragraph  between  the  signature  line  and  the  first  line  of 
the  music. 

4.  References:  For  verbal  expressions  in  the  text  of  the  music,  see  Bar  over  Bar,  par.  3;  for  the  use  of  contrac- 
tions and  abbreviations,  see  Abbreviations;  for  local  verbal  expressions,  see  Parentheses ;  for  foot  notes,  see  Asterisk; 
for  the  words  of  songs,  see  Songs.  See  also  Paragraphing.  .  . 

LOCO.    (See  note  under  Octaves,  par.  2). 

LONG  SLUR.    :;  ::  (See  Slurs). 

. «  .  .  •  •  •  • 

LOUD  PEDAL.    (Damper  pedal— see  Pedal  Signs). 

MANUALS.    (See  Organ  Music,  par.  2). 

MARCATO.    ••••••  ••  ••  ::  (Abbreviations)  This  term  may  also  designate  the  sign  (the  short  hori- 

zontal  line  over  a  dot,  see  Tenuto-Stacatto). 


MARTELLATO.    :;       (See  Accents). 
•  •  •• 


MASS  MUSIC.    (See  Chant). 
MEASURE  NUMBERING.  Synopsis: 

1.  Penciling  numbers  in  the  ink  copy.  .  _^ 

2.  Helpful  suggestion  to  teachers. 

3.  Marginal  use  of  numbers  in  Braille. 

4.  Divisions. 

5.  Margin-dots. 

1.  Before  beginning  to  copy  music,  the  sighted  reader  pencils  consecutive  numbers  above  the  measures  of  the  staff, 
placing  1  above  the  first  full  measure,  2  above  the  second  full  measure,  etc.,  including  (in  their  order  as  printed) 
first  and  second  endings,  but  not  including  movement  repeats  stated  in  ink  as  da  capo,  dal  segno,  or  double-bar  re- 
peats. A  partial  measure,  preceding  the  first  bar,  is  not  counted.  When  a  double-bar  is  inserted  between  single  bars, 
breaking  a  measure,  that  measure  is  counted  as  only  one.  Small-notes,  as  in  cadenzas  (see  Small  Notes),  are  included 
in  the  measure  to  which  they  are  attached,  unless  marked  off  separately  by  the  ordinary  bar-line. 

2.  Similarly,  the  sighted  teacher  of  the  blind  may  pencil  measure-numbers  above  the  staves,  in  order  to  make  easy 
references  between  the  ink  and  the  Braille  copies.  This  practice  is  especially  useful  in  orchestral  and  choral  pieces. 


MEASURE  NUMBERING,  3-5— MORDENTS 
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3.  In  Braille  one  numeral,  placed  in  tlie  left  margin,  is  sufficient  for  the  entire  line,  parallel,  or  paragraph.  The 
"margin-number"  is  that  of  the  first  full  measure  beginning  in  the  line.  Thus,  the  notes  immediately  following  a 
margin-number  belong  to  it,  unless  the  line  above  ends  with  a  hyphen.  But  when  a  margin-numbered  line  begins  with 
notes  completing  a  hyphened  measure,  the  number  applies  not  to  the  hyphened  measure  but  to  the  measure  follow- 
ing the  bar.  Hence,  if  the  application  of  the  numeral  be  not  at  once  apparent  to  the  reader,  he  need  only  observe 
if  the  line  above  ends  with  a  hyphen.  It  is  a  helpful  hint  that  in  "bar  over  bar"  a  line  begins  with  a  partial  measure 
if  the  marginal  number  and  hand-sign  are  followed  by  an  in-accord  or  section  mark,  or  by  a  note  having  no  octave 
mark. 

In  piano  and  organ  music,  when  written  "bar  by  bar,"  the  margin-numbering  applies  to  the  first  (lowest)  part 
of  the  measure  beginning  in  every  line.   (See  examples,  Bar  by  Bar,  par.  1). 

Marginal  measure-numbers  serve  a  double  purpose — they  are  landmarks  in  reading,  and  they  are  points  by  which 
repeats  may  be  located.  (The  use  of  measure-numbers  in  the  different  styles  is  summarized  under  Styles,  par.  2, 
"How  Styles  Are  Distinguished". 

4.  When  the  piece  is  divided  into  paragraphs,  these  paragraphs  are  not  separately  numbered  or  lettered,  but  the 
marginal  measure-numbers  suffice  (see  examples  under  Solo  Style  and  Separate-hand  Style).  In  a  long  or  formal 
composition,  like  a  sonata  or  cantata,  the  numbering  of  measures  begins  anew  in  each  of  the  grand  divisions. 

5.  Margin-dots. — When  a  hyphened  measure  requires  all  of  the  next  line  in  its  completion  (when  no  new  measure 
begins  in  a  line),  no  number  is  placed  in  the  margin  before  the  line  in  which  that  measure  is  continued  or  completed; 
but  point  6  is  made  in  place  of  the  margin-number  in  each  cell-space  vacated.  (See  Bar  over  Bar,  par.  6). 

M.  D.  AND  M.  G.    ( See  Hand-signs ) . 

MELODY.    (See  Solo  Style,  Songs,  and  In-accords,  par.  5). 

METHODS.    A  synonym  of  styles  (which  see).     •  " 
METRONOME.    (See  Signatures,  par.  4). 

MEZZO.    Mezzo-forte  :J  TT  J*  ::;  Mezzo-piano  :  ; ;  Mezzo-voce  :J  T?  J;   ::  (See  Abbreviations). 

••••••••  ••••••• 

MORDENTS.  A  mordent  (mordeo,  to  bite)  is  a  "portion  bitten  out  of  a  trill,"  and  hence  is  shown  in  Braille  as 
the  trill  sign  4;  with  modifying  affixes.  The  following  are  mordents,  each  with  its  ink  sign.  Braille  sign,  rendering, 
and  name ; 

(^)  ^  ^^^^  resembling  the  ink  letter  "w"  with  a  prefixed  oblique  stroke.  '\ 

Thus:         :•  ••  •:  •:  Rendered: 

••••   ••••••••  ••••••   ••••  •••• 

This  is  the  short  upper  mordent,  the  more  usual  form  in  modern  editions,  commonly  called  "mordent."  Tech- 
nically it  is  termed  ' '  pralltriller, "  or  "  inverted  mordent,  "  as  in  the  old  nomenclature. 
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MORDENTS— (be) 


Mordent  signs  in  Braille  precede  the  notes  over  which  they  stand  in  ink.  When  used  in  a  chord,  the  sign  affects 

only  the  note  or  intei-^-al  before  which  it  stands,  thus:       ,f  :J       J".  Ti- 

•••••••••••••••• 

In  ink  an  accidental  for  the  auxiliary  note  is  placed  above  the  upper  or  below  the  lower  mordent  sign,  and  in 
Braille  the  auxiliary  accidental  precedes  the  mordent  sign.  Thus:  fT  :«  .5  J'. 

Rendered  :  "   ••••••  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 


•        • •   ■ •  ••  • •  • 


.   .  .  • . 

•  ••  • 

.  0.  • . 


(b)  AjV     "^^^^         ^^^'^  as  "  a ",  but  crossed  by  a  vertical  line.  : 

Thus:  :.     *:     •:  ::  •:  Rendered  :•  •: r:  .:  :.  •:. 

The  short,  lower  mordent;  formerly  and  technically,  the  tnie  mordent. 

Note— In  ink  the  vertical  line  through  a  turn  or  mordent  indicates  the  taking  of  the  lower  auxiliary  note— in  turns, 
the  lower  before  the  upper  auxiliary.  It  requires  the  Braille  suffix  •;  to  the  sign,  and  it  effects  the  entire  ornament 
as  shown  in  b  and  d.  But  when,  as  in  e,  the  vertical  line  is  through  the  last  upstroke,  it  lowers  only  the  final  figure. 
The  vertical  line  (cross-stroke)  for  mordents  and  turns  is  sometimes  called  the  "line  of  inversion,"  and  hence  there 
is  a  tendency  nowadays  to  speak  of  lower  mordents  as  "  inverted  "—an  error  against  the  older  usage— which  natural 
confusion  in  nomenclatnre  Mr.  Elson  would  have  us  correct  by  using  the  simple  terms  "upper"  and  "lower"  mor- 
dents. 

When  a  lower  figure  follows  an  upper,  there  is  a  turn  proper,  or,  vice  versa,  an  inverted  turn.  Hence,  when,  as 
in  "e",  the  final  stroke  is  crossed,  the  turn  sign  is  suffixed  to  the  mordent  sign  in  Braille.  Obviously,  the  elaborate 
ornaments  given  below,  as  used  by  Bach  and  his  contemporaries,  are  merely  combinations  of  trills,  mordents,  and  turns, 
and  hence  are  most  clearly  represented  in  Braille  by  combining  the  simple  signs.  (Other  suggestions  for  the  copy- 
ing of  ornaments  are  given  under  Grace  Notes). 

(c)  A/W  Tlie  same  sign  as  "a",  but  extended  by  an  added  "v". 


•  •• 

•  •  • 


Thus:  •:  •:  Rendered  ;•  •• 

•e  ••    ••    ••   ••  ••  ••  ••    ••   ••    ••    ••    ••  • 


The  long  or  extended  mordent.  In  older  music,  this  sign  indicates  a  trill, 
(d)  A/1vA/    "^^^^  same  ink  sign  as  in  "c",  but  crossed  at  or  before  its  middle  angle  by  the  vertical  line  of  inversion. 

......  'I 

■  «••••' 

Thus:  -      •:  :•  ••  ::  •:  Rendered  ••  ,:  •:. 

••  «•  ••    ■•   ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••    ••    ••  •• 

The  long  or  extended  lower  mordent. 

(c)  AAAj'  same  ink  sign  as  in  "c",  but  with  the  vertical  line  of  inversion  through  the  last  upstroke,  lowering 

the  final  figure.   !  i  ii  ii- 
•••••• 

Thus:                          Rendered                   *•     .J  •:  5: 
•  ••  •  •  •  •• 

A  trill  ending  with  a  full  turn.  The  final  turn  of  the  trill  was  often  shown  in  old  editions  by  a  terminating  curve 
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(like  the  arc  of  a  circle)  bending  downward  from  the  tip  of  the  last  upstroke,  or  also  often  by  a  full  turn  sign 

following  the  trill.  .     .  , 

But  if  the  last  upstroke  of  this  old  trill  sign  is  replaced  by  an  ascending  curve  (like  an  attached  letter  "s"— see 

Turns),  the  trill  closes  with  an  inverted  turn.  : i  ii  .i  5 

Thus:         ::  :•  *: ::  •:  Rendered  :^  \  A  %  •: .:  •:  •.  •:  :■ 

••  •  •  • 

Observe  that  where  there  are  curves  and  turns,  the  figure  of  the  ink  sign  suggests  the  figure  or  movement  of  ren- 
dering the  ornament.  \. 

'(f)  C/\A/V  (^''^  C/AA/  "^^^^  mordent  sign  in  ink,  prefixed  by,  or  beginning  with  a  descending  curve  from 
above  ot  before  it,  the  curve  resembling  either  the  left  or  the  lower  arc  of  a  circle. 


•  •  ••  ••' 

•  •  •  •  •  • 


Thus:  :•  •:  ::  V  Rendered       \       .1        \       \  *:  I  V- 

•  •••••••••••••  ••  •  •  •  •• 

A  trill  beginning  with  a  turn  proper. 

(g)  (or)  "^^^^  ^^^^  as  "f ",  but  crossed  through  the  last  upstroke  by  the  vertical 
line  of  inversion,  lowering  the  final  figure— a  trill  beginning  and  ending  with  the  turn  proper.  :; 

Thus:  11  ••••••  ••••••   ••  J^enaerea  ..  .«  ■•  ■•  .«  .«       ■•       ••  •• 

•  •••••••••••••••  ••  •  • • • •  •■ 

(h)  ^A/VV  (^^)  QnA/V  ^  mordent  sign  in  ink  with  some  manner  of  ascending  curve  under  or  before  the 
first  upstroke— when  under  the  upstroke,  a  curve  opening  u  pward ;  when  before  the  upstroke,  a  curve  opening  down- 
ward or  to  the  right— a  trill  in  old  music  beginning  with  an  inverted  turn.        J:  ii- 

Thus:.. ::  :; ..  :•  •:  I  *:  (Rendered) :. .:  •:  •.  •:  •.  •:  •. 

•  •  ••   ••  ••   ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  • • •  •■ 

(i)  ^^\A/\y  '^^^^  same  ink  sign  as  in  "h",  but  with  a  line  through  the  last  upstroke,  lowering 
the  final  figure — a  trill  beginning  with  an  inverted  turn  and  ending  with  the  turn  proper.  • 


■  ••  •( 

•  •  •   •  •  •  •   • « 


mi  ..    •  •••••••   mpTirlprpd^   ••    ••••••    ••  ••    ••  ••    ••  ••    ••  ••    ••  •■    ••    ••••••  • 

Thus:  ..  J.   ..  ..  T«  ».   ..  vrvenaereu;  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  .,  ..  ..  .»  ».  . 

•  •  ••   ••  ••   ••  ••  ••   ••  ••  ••  • • • • •  • 

The  following  special  Braille  signs,  not  herein  recommended  are  given  in  other  texts  for  mordents  with  curves: 

"With  prefixed  curve  from  above  :  * 
With  prefixed  cur\^e  from  below  :  : 

With  rising  after-curve  *  \  as  in  the  second  paragraph  of  "e". 


^  as  in  "f ". 
•  •  • 

as  in  "h'' 


•  •• 

•  •  • 


With  descending  after-curve  :  :  as  in  the  first  paragraph  of  ''e". 

•••••• 

MOVING  INTERVAL.     :  :  (See  Intervals,  par.  4). 

MUSIC  ASTERISK.    ;:        (See  Asterisk). 

•  •  •  • 

MUSIC  COMMA.    •:       (See  Comma). 
•  •  •  • 

MUSIC  HYPHEN.    :;  (See  Hyphen). 

MUSIC  SIGN.    ::   ::  (See  Songs,  par.  l). 
•  •  •  • 

NACHSCHLAG.    (See  Grace  Notes,  par.  3,  d). 
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NATURAL— NOTES 


NATURAL.    T:   (See  Accidentals).        -  ^ 
NEUMS.    (See  Chant,  par.  7). 
NOTATION.    (See  Braille  Notation). 
NOTES.  Synopsis: 

1.  Simple  Notes. 

2.  Introduction  to  other  simple  signs,  with  reading  exercises. 

3.  Smaller  values  than  eighths. 

1.  Beginning  with  C,  the  seven  notes  of  the  ascending  scale  are:  ••       %       JT  S« 

They  are  made  of  the  four  upper  points,  and  are  the  seven  numerals  beginning  with  4  (four).  They  are  the  sim- 
plest form  of  notes,  usually  representing  eighths,  or  quavers. 

Quarters,  or  crotchets,  add  point  6:  TJ       Ti       JT  ZZ 

••        ••        ••••       ••       ••  •• 

Halves,  or  minims,  add  point  5 :  ?J       %       2*  ••       •*  ••• 

Wholes,  or  semibreves,  add  both  lower  points:  TJ  JT       ZZ       Zm       •*  ••• 

(For  the  double  whole  note,  see  Breve). 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  pitch  is  shown  in  Braille  by  a  kind  of  letter  notation — not  as  in  ink  by  the  higher  or  lower 
position  of  notes  on  the  staff.  The  Braille  characters  of  a  melody  stand  in  continuous  line,  and  bars  are  blank  spaces. 

-C^Y  ••   ••         ••   ••   ••        ••  •• 

XLiX. .    .».#».».        ••  ••        ••••••        ••  ••• 

••••        ••••••  •••• 

2.  Introduction  to  Other  Simple  Signs. — The  following  table  and  reading  exercise  will  acquaint  the  reader,  first 
learning  Braille  music,  with  the  general  plan  of  notation.  He  will  thus  be  prepared  to  study  thereafter  each  subject 
separately  in  the  order  given  in  the  Guide  for  Eeaders  in  the  preface. 

(a)  Rests. — Whole  or  measure  rest  TT;  Half  rest  T: ;  Quarter  rest  j! ;  Eighth  rest  V. 

•  •  ••  ••  •• 

Tlni-iQ.     ••  ••    •■  ••••••••••••••••  •• 

XUUb.  ..  0.  00   0.  00    ..    00    ..    0.     ..     .0    ..  .0 

•■  ••    ••  ••••••••         ••••••••••••••  ••  «. 

(b)  Notes  and  rests  are  dotted  by  adding  point  5,  called  the  "dot." 
Time-  ••••••        ••••••  •••••••••••• 

XUUb.     .0    ..     .0   • 

0.   0.    .0        00  «.    .«         .«  «.    ..         «.  .. 

(c)  An  octave  includes  the  notes  from  C  to  B  above,  there  being  seven  of  these  octaves  in  the  piano  scale.  The 

following  are  the  octave  marks  by  which  the  pitch  of  Braille  notes  is  determined: 

........ 


0  .0 

.  0       . 0       . 0 


Thus:     :•  •• 
•  •  •• 

of  a  passage  and  at  points  where  there  are  wide  skips  of  melody, 


TJ         Z  *Z        ••  *•       '  *  *Z       '  m  *Z  *Z-  These  signs  are  needed  at  the  beginning 

••        ••  ••        • •  ••       ••  ••       ••  ••  •• 


Tbiic;-  •••••••••••• 

-LilUO.        ..       ,0     0.      00      ..       ,0  ,0  ^.  ^, 

••••••••••••  •••••••• 

(d)    Finger  marks  are  like  octave  marks,  but  are  left  points  made  after  notes. 
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(e)  Time  signatures  are  written  with  the  second  number  in  the  lower  level,  thus:  T*  ;;.  (four-four) 
^  '  •••••• 

(f)  The  accidental  signs  are:  Natural,  T: ;  Flat,  •;  ;  Sharp,  TT-  The  following  are  key-signatures: 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 
•  •  • 


» •  •  ■  •  • 
» ■  •  •  •  • 
•  •  •  •  • 


■ •  ••  • • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

••  • •  • • 


•  •  ■  • 


••  ••  •• 

•  •  •  •  •  • 


••  ••  •• 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

• •   • • 


(g)  In  chords,  only  the  lowest  note  is  written  in  its  true  form,  and  the  rest  of  the  chord  is  shown  as  intervals  by 

the  use  of  the  following  signs:  2nd,  :T;  3d,  :T;  4th,  ij;  5th,       6th,  :;;  7th,  ;;;  8th,  :  :  (or  octave)  Thus: 

•••••••••••••• 

.7  tI  .:         JiiX.:   •••••  ••  •••• 

••  ••  ••  •'  ••  *'  **  **       *'  *'  **  *'  ** 

(h)  A  compound  sign  is  one  made  of  two  or  more  characters.  Bight  hand  :T  :  J;  Left  hand,  :  J  ;  J;  Double-bar, 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


(i)  In  piano  music  written  "bar  over  bar,"  the  measure  for  the  left  hand  is  in  the  line  below  that  for  the  right,  as 
in  staff. 

(j)    Measures  are  numbered  consecutively  throughout  the  piece;  yet  one  number  in  the  left  margin  (that  of  the 
first  measure  beginning  in  the  line)  is  sufficient  for  all  the  line  or  for  all  the  paragraph. 
Two  Reading  Exercises. 
1.    A  Simple  Melody  for  One  Voice. 


■  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  ■ 

■  •    •  •     •  • 
••  •• 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■  .  •• 

•  •            •  • 

•  •              •  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •    •  • 

•  ■      •  • 

•  •     •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •            •  ■ 

•  •  •• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

••    • •  •• 

•  •      •  •    •  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

2. 

An  Easy  Piano  Solo. 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■     •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  •    •  • 

•  •  •• 

•  •     •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

9  ■ 
•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

••    • •     • • 

•  •     •  •  •• 

-  •    •  •     •  • 

•  • 

•  • 
■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •             •  • 

•  • 

•  •             •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• •             • • 
• •     • •  •• 

.  .     .  «     .  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •     ■  •     •  • 

•  •    ••     • • 

■  •     •  •     •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 
•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ••  • ■   ••  • 

•  •  •   •  •    •  •  • 

•  •  •   •  •    •  •  • 

•  ••  ••   ••  • 

•  ••   ••  ••  •• 

•  • 

•  •• 

•  • 

•  •• 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •• 

•  •   •  • 


•  •  •  ■ 

•  ■   •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •   •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •• 

•  •   •  • 

•  •   •  • 

•  •   •  • 

•  •   •  • 

•  •   •  • 


■  •  •  •  ' 

•  •  •    •  ' 

•  •  •  • 

•  ••  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


•  • 

•  •  •• 

•  •  •  • 


•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
•• 

■  • 
•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

■  • 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •• 

•  •   •  • 


•  •  • 

•  •• 


•  •• 


■  •  • 

•  •   •  ' 

•  •  •  •  •  ■    •  • 

•  •  • •  •• 

•  •  • •  • • 

•  •    •  •  •  ■    •  • 


••  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 
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•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 


•  ■  •  • 

•  ••  • 


•  ••  • 

•  •  •  • 


3.  Notes  of  Smaller  Value  than  Eighths. — The  four  simple  forms  of  notes  given  in  paragraph  1 — wholes,  halves, 
quarters,  and  eighths — also  represent  one-sixteenth  of  their  larger  value.  Thus,  whole  note  signs  are  also  16ths ;  halves 
are  also  32nds;  quarters  are  also  64tlis;  and  8ths  are  also  128ths. 

Table  of  Notes. 


Wholes  or  16ths,  f  J 
Halves  or  32nds,  TJ 
Quarters  or  64ths, 
Eighths  or  128ths,  •• 


•  0 


»• 
■  • 

•  ■ 


« • 
■  • 


The  use  of  the  same  character  for  different  time- values  is  rarely  confusing,  for  the  number  of  notes  in  the  measure 
is,  in  this  regard,  sufficient  indication  of  their  values.  If,  in  four-four  time,  a  small  note  (as  a  16th)  stands  alone  at 
the  beginning  of  the  piece,  the  true  value  may  be  suggested  by  substituting  rests  in  parentheses,  thus: 

TT,,  .    ••  ••  ••         ••••••••••••         ••  ••        ••  e«  •••••••••••••••••••••••  •  Tn  other  in- 

..  ••        ••        •■  ••        ••  ••        ••  •■  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••   ••  ••  ••  •■ 

stances  of  uncertainty,  the  music-comma  is  used  (see  Comma). 

It  is  interesting  to  observe,  if  we  add  the  four  rests  to  the  twenty-eight  notes  of  the  table  given  above,  that 
thirty-two  of  the  possible  sixty-three  Braille  characters  can  represent  sixty-four  values — a  fact  which  not  only  greatly 
simplifies,  but  actually  makes  possible  the  entire  notation. 

NUMBERING.  For  the  modern  use  of  numbers,  see  Measure  Numbering  and  Repeats.  In  the  old  method  of  para- 
graphing, it  was  the  practice  at  certain  presses  to  count  the  measures  and  at  the  end  of  paragraphs  to  indicate  in 
parentheses  the  full  number  of  measures  thus  far  written.  These  numbers  were  intended  to  be  aids  in  locating  "back- 
ward-count" and  da  capo  repeats. 

OCTAVE  MARKS.  Synopsis: 

1.  Definition  of  the  term  "octave."  . 

2.  The  octave  marks. 

3.  How  they  are  used. 

4.  Other  rules. 

1.  The  term  "octave"  has  several  meanings.  Sometimes  it  signifies  the  eighth  interval  of  a  note,  and  we  speak 
of  a  note  "forming  a  chord  with  its  third,  fifth,  and  octave,"  or  of  a  "passage  in  octaves." 

An  "octave"  may  also  signify  any  twelve  consecutive  semitones,  and  we  speak  of  the  "compass  of  an  octave." 
The  modern  piano  has  seven  and  one-third  octaves.  The  entire  scale  has  been  divided  into  definite  octaves,  each  be- 
ginning with  C  and  ending  with  B  next  above.  These  fixed  octaves  have  been  named  as  follows:  Below  the  lowest 
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C  of  the  piano,  ''sub-contra  octave";  the  first  or  lowest  C  begins  with  "contra-octave";  second  C  begins  "great  oc- 
tave"; third  C  begins  "small  octave";  fourth  or  middle  C  begins  "one-line  octave";  fifth,  "two-line";  sixth,  "three- 
line";  and  seventh,  "four-line." 

In  Braille  these  octaves  are  always  designated  as  "first,"  "second,"  "third,"  etc.,  and  each  octave  has  a  mark 
applying  to  all  notes  in  it  from  C  to  B  above,  inclusive.  .  .:■  . 


2.    The  seven  octave  marks  are :  ;  •        ;  J 
precede  notes — no  other  signs  intervening,  thus: 


•  •• 


e   •  < 


They  are  right-hand  points  and 


■ ■  ••        ■ •  •• 
••        ••••  •••• 

•  •        •  •  ■•  • •  ••        ••  ••       ••  •• 


•  ■  • 


•  •• 
■   •  • 

•  •• 


The  first  octave  mark  made  twice  .*  :  T  indicates  sub-contra  octave,  and  the  seventh  octave  mark  made  twice 
indicates  eighth  octave.  (Eighth  C  is  the  highest  note  of  the  piano). 

3.  How  Octave  Marks  Are  Used. — An  octave  mark  is  needed  wherever  a  melody  (or  note-progression)  is  intro- 
duced: at  the  beginning  of  every  piece,  paragraph,  in-accord,  and  first  and  second  ending.  It  would  be  very  clumsy 
if  an  octave  mark  were  placed  before  every  note  of  the  piece.  To  avoid  this,  the  note-progression  is  allowed  to  move 
unmarked,  upward  or  downward,  by  steps  of  two  or  three  degrees — that  is,  skips  of  second  and  third  intervals  are 
not  marked. 

.  ••  •■        ••  e*  ••       ••  ••       ••  ••        ••  ••  • 


•  •  • ' 

•  •  -4 

•  •  • 


■  •  •  ■ 
•  •    •  • 


•  •    •  • 

•  •  •• 

•  •    •  • 


•  •   •  ( 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


■  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •• 

•  •   •  • 


■  •  •• 

•  ■    ■  • 

•  •   •  • 


•  •  •• 

•  •   •  • 


•  •    •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •   •  • 


•  •  •  • 

•  •   •  • 


•  ■    ■  • 

•  •  •• 

•  •    •  • 


•  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •   •  •  • 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


•  •    •  ■ 

•  •  •• 

•  •    •  • 


■  •  •• 

•  •  •  • 

•  •   •  • 


•  •• 


•  •  •  • 

•  •   •  • 
■  •  •  •         •  •    •  ■ 

•  •    ■  •        ••    ■  • 

•  •   •  •         •  •    •  • 


•  •   e  • 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •• 

•  •  •  • 


•  •  •• 

•  •  •  • 


Skips  of  fourths  and  fifths  may  take  place  within  the  octave  without  marks. 
Ex.:  (upward)  ••  ••  *•        *•  • 

(downward) 

But  if  a  skip  of  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  takes  the  note-progression  into  another  octave — downward  beyond  C  or  upward 
beyond  B, — the  new  octave  must  be  marked. 
Ex.:  (upward)  \  H  :T  TJ 


•  •   •  e 

•  •   •  • 


»9  e«  a •  • 
•  ■   •  •    •  •  • 


•••••••• 

•••  ••••    ••••  ••••  -a*- 

•  •••«••         •■  ■••••••■«• 

•  ••••••  •  • 

•••    ••••  ••••    ••••  •••• 


(downward)  .*  J  J 


...»  • •  •• 

•  •  ••  ■ •  • • 

••••   ••••  •••• 

••«••■••••• 

•  • o    • • 

••••••••••• 


«  • 


•  e  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 


•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


A  skip  of  a  sixth  or  greater  interval  is  always  marked,  whether  within  or  out  of  the  octave. 


Ex. :  (upward  within  the  octave) 
octave)   ■  ■   ■  •  ■  ■  • 


■  • 

• 

•  •  • 


•  •  •  • •  •• 

•  • •  • • 

•  •  •   •  •  •  • 


(out  of  the  octave)  :T  TJ  •* 


•  •  •   •  •   •  • 

■  ••  • •  •• 

•  •  •   •  •  •  • 


•  •  •• 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  ••  • •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •   •  •  • 

•  •   •  • 

•  •  •  • 


•  •• 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


•  •  •  • 

•  ••  • 


(downward  within  the 


•  ••  ••••••  • 

•  •  •   •  •   ■  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •   •  •  • 


Eule:  A  skip  of  a  second  or  third  is  never  marked;  a  skip  of  a  fourth  or  fifth  is  marked  only  when  it  leaves  the 
octave;  and  a  skip  of  a  sixth  or  greater  is  always  marked. 
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OCTAVE  MARKS,  4— OR 


4.    Other  Rules. — In  all  styles — 

(a)  An  octave  mark  follows  every  hand  and  every  pedal  sign. 

T^Vmc.     ••    ••    ••    ••  ■•    ••    ••    ••  ••    ••    ••  •• 

XUUb.  .0  .0  ..     .0     ..  .0. 

..     «.     ..     •«  .«    «.     ..  .«    «.  .« 

An  exception  to  this  rule  is  made  in  Bar  over  Bar,  par.  2  (which  see). 

(b)  An  octave  mark  follows  every  section  mark  and  every  in-accord  sign. 


Time-    ••••  ••  ••••   ••   ■•   •••  ••••        ••••  ••••  •• 

J.UUS>.      ..   ,    «0  ^.      ,.     0«    00     .0  ..      .0     ..  0. 

•  •••  ••  ••••        •  •        ••    ••  •••••••••• 

(c)    An  octave  mark  follows  every  full-measure  in-accord  sign,  and  stands  before  the  first  part  of  every  such  meas- 

nro      TVinc-      ••  ••     *•  ••    ••  ••    ••    ••     ••  ••    ••    ••  •* 

Ult;.     illUft.      .0    00    0.     .0    ..    00  .«  ..  «.     ••     ••     ••    ••  «.  ..• 


(d)  An  octave  mark  follows  every  1st  and  2nd  ending  and  every  double-bar — when  the  latter  occurs  within  a 
measure. 

(e)  An  octave  mark  must  begin  every  measure  in  all  music,  excepting  pieces  for  orchestral  instruments,  and  vocal 
music  in  the  "phrase"  method. 

By  the  foregoing  rule,  an  octave  mark  is  required  before  every  measure  of  piano  and  organ  music;  but,  with  cau- 
tion, an  exception  to  this  rule  may  occasionally  be  permitted  when  measures  consist  of  only  one  or  two  notes. 
Ex.:  Bar  over  Bar,  five-finger  piano  study. 


■  •  •  •   •  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

••  • •   • •  • • 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


•  ••  ••  • ■  •• 

■  • •  • •  • • 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

■  ••  ••  • •  •• 

•  ■ •  • •  • •  •• 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 


•  •  ••    ••  •■  6* 

•  •  •    ••  •  •    •  •  •  ■ 

••••  ••••  •••• 

•  •     ••  ••  ••     ••  • 

•  •  •    ••  •  •    •  •  •  • 

•  •••  ••••  ••••  • 


Ex.:  Separate-hand  style,  organ  pedal  part.  [J  ;•  '.X  •*  •••• 


••  •  • 

0 .   .  .  • •  • • 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


•  •  •       ••       •  •  •  •  • 

•  ••       •  ■       •  •  •  •  ■ 


Note — Often  in  ink,  "8va"  is  used  to  raise  the  treble  an  octave  or  lower  the  bass,  thereby  avoiding  the  use  of 
many  ledger  lines.  In  modern  editions  dots  follow  this  direction  to  indicate  the  length  of  the  passage  affected.  For- 
merly "8va"  was  contradicted  by  "loco."  In  Braille  in  such  cases,  octave  marks  are  used  according  to  the  rendering 
of  the  passage.  In  primary  pieces  it  will  be  helpful  to  the  blind  teacher  of  sighted  pupils  to  explain  the  presence 
of  "8va"  in  ink  by  using  an  asterisk  and  a  foot  note,  thereby  enabling  him  to  anticipate  errors  in  playing.  Formerly 
in  Braille  "8va"  with  first  octave  indicated  sub-contra  octave,  and  "8va"  with  seventh  octave  indicated  eighth 
octave. 

It  is  a  rule  in  the  old  Cologne  Key  that  an  octave  mark  must  follow  every  word  and  word-abbreviation  intro- 
duced by  the  word-sign        The  octave  mark  takes  the  place  of  point  5 — the  word-stop.  Thus: 

!j  JT  •*  *•  ••  **  •*  •*       V.  This  rule  is  not  observed  in  the  present  text.  (See  Abbreviations). 
••  ••   ••   ••••  •••• 

OPEN  STRING.    •;  (See  Stringed  Instruments). 
OPTIONAL  RENDERING.    (See  Small  Note  and  Or.) 

OR.    ;  J  Ti  Ji  ;  ;  when  the  same  passage  has  more  than  one  rendering — an  optional  fingering  or  expression,  etc. 
0 .  0 .  0 .  0 . 

— the  option  is  sometimes  most  clearly  expressed  by  using  the  word  "or." 
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ihx.:     ..         ..         .«  ■•  ••  •  ••     •    ••  •■  ■ 

••••    ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •*    •••   •■  •••• 

Ex.:  (Optional  fingering  of  a  mordent)         J:  J:  '.J     J:  ?!  J:      T;  2;  ::         V  ^^^^ 

Small  note,  also  Fingering,  par.  2). 
ORATORIO.    (See  Songs,  par.  6). 
ORCHESTRAL  MUSIC.  Synopsis: 

1.  The  form. 

2.  Small-note  passages. 

3.  Divisi. 

4.  Long  rests  and  repeats. 

1.  Every  part  is  written  separately  in  Braille  on  its  own  page  or  pages  as  if  it  were  a  solo  (see  Solo  Style,  pars.  1 
and  2).  Paragraphs  with  the  projecting  measure-numbers  are  made  at  corresponding  points  in  all  parts.  (See 
Measure  Numbering).  When,  in  ink,  there  are  letters  at  the  grand  divisions  or  at  other  points  as  landmarks,  they 
are  placed  in  parentheses  in  Braille,  and  the  numeral  divisions  should  coincide  with  them  whenever  possible.  Special 
reference  to  par.  2  of  Measure  Numbering  will  here  be  helpful. 

The  parts,  separately  written  in  Braille,  are  arranged  in  some  such  order  as  the  following:  1st  violin,  2nd  violin, 
viola,  cello,  bass,  piccolo,  flute,  oboe,  clarinets,  cornets,  horns,  trombones,  drums,  piano,  and  harmonium.  At  the  top 
of  every  page  are  stated  the  name  of  the  part  and  the  span  of  the  measures,  thus: 

..  •■   ••  ••  ••     •        ••  ••   ••        ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

•  •••••••••••        ••••••        ••  •••••• 

••  ••  ••  ••  ••        ••     •   ••       ••    •  ■•  ••  ••     •  •• 

This  enables  the  blind  director  to  turn  quickly  to  any  part  and  any  division  thereof.  An  unbound  copy  may  be 
distributed  to  the  players. 

2.  Parts,  which  in  ink  are  in  small  type,  should  be  included  in  the  Braille  copy,  especially  in  pieces  arranged  for 

small  orchestras  in  which  such  cued-in  parts  are  likely  to  indicate  missing  instruments,  and  hence  they  are  valuable 

suggestions  to  the  director.  A  short  passage  of  this  kind  is  rendered  in  Braille  by  using  the  in-accord  sign  in  every 

measure,  stating  the  name  of  the  instrument  in  only  the  first  in-accord.  But  if  the  passage  is  long,  including  all  of  a 

paragraph,  the  alternative  parts  are  written  in  separate  paragraphs,  using  the  same  margin-number,  and  the  second 

margin-number  is  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  option  in  parentheses,  thus:        %  5i       *•  ••  *•  *•       (or  oboe) 

• •   • •  • •   • •  •• 

— or  whatever  the  case  may  be.  At  the  close  of  the  double  part,  the  name  of  the  original  instrument  must  be  restated. 
When  the  original  part  is  silent  throughout  the  paragraph,  the  cued-in  part  follows  in  the  same  line. 
Ex.:  (The  cornet  part  at  measure  33)  ••••••        ••••••  •••••••••• 


••  •  • 

••••        ••••        ••  ••••••• 

• •        ••  ••       • •  ••••••• 

•  •  • •        • •  • •  ••••••• 


•  •  •• 

••  ••  ••        ••  ••  ••        ••  ••  •■  ••  ••        ••  • 


; .  Small-type  notes  should  be  omitted  when  they  are  obviously  meant 
to  be  cues  for  the  sighted  player;  but  when  the  copyist  is  uncertain  as  to  the  meaning,  all  such  parts  should  be  written. 
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ORCHESTRAL  MUSIC,  3-4— ORGAN  MUSIC 


3.  Divisi. — "When  the  same  instruments  divide  and  play  parts,  the  passage  is  marked  by  "divisi"  or  "div," 

written  in  Braille  with  the  word-sign,  :J  T2  •*       m*  •*  •*  ••        ••  *•  •*  ••   •••  in-accord  sign        :J  is 

•  ••       ••   ••  ••       •  ••  •• 

used  in  every  measure,  each  part  being  written  in  full.  The  absence  of  the  in-accord  terminates  the  divisi  passage. 
In  ink  the  two  parts  usually  have  stems  turned  in  opposite  directions.  If  at  any  point  the  parts  play  in  unison,  with 
stems  continuing  opposite,  the  in-accords  must  be  continued.  It  must  be  distinguished  in  general  that  such  double 
parts  for  strings  are  likely  to  indicate  double-stopping  (written  in  Braille  as  intervals),  especially  if  the  word  "divisi" 
is  absent  and  if  stems  are  not  opposite. 

4.  Long  Rests  and  Repeats. — Quite  usually  in  ink,  expressions  are  written  in  all  parts  alike,  even  upon  rests.  The 
markings  on  rests  may  be  disregarded  in  writing  Braille,  except  when  they  affect  following  notes.  A  long  rest  or  re- 
peat which  includes  several  paragraphs  may  be  stated  as  one,  thereby  omitting  the  intervening  marginal  measure- 
numbers. 

Note — It  is  highly  difficult  and  impracticable  to  copy  the  conductor's  score — all  parts  at  once — in  "vertical  score," 
except  in  the  very  simplest  orchestrations.  Instruments  of  special  tunings  must  be  transposed  into  the  true  signature, 
and  in  many  instances  a  large  number  of  in-accords  are  required  in  every  measure.  (See  "1922  Eevised  Key  to  Braille 
Music  Notation"  published  in  London). 

ORGAN  MUSIC.  1.  References:  See  Hand  and  Pedal  Signs.  For  heel  and  toe  signs,  see  Fingering,  par.  3. 
For  registration,  see  Literary  Parts;  also  Parentheses.  For  the  choice  of  styles,  see  Styles.  For  an  explanation  and 
illustration  of  organ  music,  see  Bar  over  Bar,  par.  1;  also  Bar  by  Bar,  par.  1. 

2.    Abbreviations  are  copied  literally  from  the  ink.  The  manuals  are  ordinarily  indicated  as  follows: 
S  TT        :  ;    Choir — the  first,  or  lowest  manual. 


•  ••  •  • 

•  •• 


•  •  • 

)  • 

)  •   •  •  • 


•  •  •   •  •  • 

•  • ■  ••  • 


•  •  • 


Great — the  second  manual. 

Swell — the  third  (in  small  organs,  the  upper)  manual. 
The  fourth  manual  in  large  organs. 
The  fifth  manual  in  large  organs. 
When  Roman  numerals  are  used,  they  are  written  thus : 


••  ■•  ..        ■•  .«  .«  ..        .«  .«  .«  .0  ..        .«  .«  «.  .. 
••••   ••        ••••••   ••  ••        ••••••  • 

•  •••••        •  ••        •  ••  ••••••• 


The  order  of  manuals  is  not  the  same  in  all  countries.  In  music  printed  in  England  it  is  as  given  above.  In  France 
it  is:  Positif,  Grande  orgue,  Recit.,  and  bombarde,  or  Solo.  In  Germany  it  is:  Hauptwerk  (great),  Unterwerk  (choir), 
Oberwerk  (swell),  and  Solo  Klavier. 

According  to  the  Cologne  Key,  manuals  are  indicated  by  the  same  signs  as  the  violin  positions,  thus: 


•  ••       ••  •••  In  England  the  following  signs  have  been  used: 


ORNAMENTS— PARENTHESES 
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ORNAMENTS.    (See  Grace  Notes,  Mordents,  Trills  and  Turns). 
OSSIA.    (See  Or;  also  Small-note). 

PAGE  HEADINGS.  The  page  heading,  excepting  the  first,  should  occupy  only  one  line  and  should  begin  at  least 
four  spaces  from  the  margin.  In  simple  solos,  only  the  title  and  composer  need  be  stated;  but  in  formal  compositions, 
like  sonatas  and  oratorios,  the  name  or  number  of  the  movement  should  also  be  indicated. 

PARAGRAPHING.  The  paragraphing  of  Braille  music  is  an  old  and  valuable  practice.  It  is  employed  extensively 
in  some  of  the  "styles."  Excepting  the  following  points,  paragraphing  is  treated  in  connection  with  each  of  the  styles. 

Paragraphs  are  made  with  regard  to  natural  phrasing.  An  average  paragraph  should  contain  about  eight  measures 
— never  exceeding  four  lines  or  sixteen  measures. 

The  lettering  or  numbering  which  is  sometimes  given  in  ink  ensembles  is  not  always  carefully  placed ;  but  when 
true  to  phrasing  should  be  made  the  basis  of  paragraphing.  (See  Orchestral  Music,  par.  1). 

Signs  which  continue  in  force  from  one  paragraph  to  another  should  be  re-stated— such  as  doubled  intervals  or 
accents,  short  slurs,  ties,  pizzicato,  organ  manuals,  special  use  of  hand-signs,  etc.— but  not  the  bracket  slur. 

In  "bar  by  bar,"  "hand  after  hand,"  and  "vertical  score,"  measure-numbers  stand  in  every  line,  forming  a  mar- 
ginal column  separated  from  the  music  by  a  space.  (See  example,  Bar  by  Bar,  par.  1).  In  these  styles,  paragraph  in 
dentations  may  be  made  in  the  music  margin,  but  the  column  of  numbers  must  not  be  disturbed,  nor  need  the  para- 
graphs be  lettered  or  numbered  other  than  by  the  margin-numbers. 

Note— In  music  in  which  measure-numbering  is  not  used,  the  paragraphs  are  lettered  or  numbered  consecutively 
after  the  paragraph  indentations,  as  in  literature — sometimes  in  parentheses. 

PARALLEL.  A  set  of  lines  in  "bar  over  bar,"  as  the  two  lines  required  together  for  right  and  left  hands  in 
piano  music,  - 

PARENTHESES.  A  verbal  expression  of  two  or  more  words,  when  occurring  in  the  music,  is  placed  in  paren- 
theses. It  is  preferable  that  the  ink  be  copied  correctly  as  to  capitalization  and  punctuation.  Thus: 

 •  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••        ••   ■•  ••  ■•  •• 

••••••   ••••••  ••  ••       ••  ••  ••  ••  ••' 

••  ••  ••   ••  ••  ••  ••   ••        ••   ••        ••  •• 

Note — In  most  Braille  music  printed  heretofore,  capital  and  punctuation  marks  are  absent,  thus: 

••        ••••••••       ••  •  

••  ••   ■•  ..  •■   ••  ••   ••       ••  ••  ••  •• 

••••••••••  ••••••••        ••••••  •o 

When  a  parenthetical  expression  falls  within  a  measure,  the  music  is  broken  off  by  a  hyphen  and  a  space,  and  a 

space  follows  the  last  parenthesis. 

.    ••••••        ••••••••••  «.       ••••••••••  •••••••••••• 

JliX..  ..  ..  ..  0«  .«     .«    «.     0.  .. 

••  ••   ••       ••  ••   ••       ••  ••  •■  ••  ••  ••  •■  ••  ••       ••  •  •• 

The  square  brackets  :  ;  ••  '  '  ^-^e  used  when,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  expressions  in  parentheses,  tliere 

••  ••       ••  •• 

are  explanatory  notes  by  the  copyist. 
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PART  SONGS— PEDAL  SIGNS 


Sometimes  in  ink  a  note,  finger-mark,  accidental,  or  other  sign  is  placed  in  parentheses  as  a  suggestion  to  the 
sight-reader.  Such  a  suggestion  is  important  in  Braille  only  when  it  expresses  an  optional  rendering  (see  Or).  In  the 
following  example  middle  C  may  be  played  by  either  hand. 

-h^x.:  ..  .«  .«•■  ••  ••  ••••    •  ••  ••  •• 

.:  .Z        .«  *.   ■■   ■•  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••       ••  ••  •• 

■  •   ••   ••  ••  •*     '         *-   *-    *'    '*   '*  **   *'    '*  *'    '*  *'  '*  *'  *' 

•  •  ••  ••  ••  ••   ••  ••  ••   ••  ••  ••   ••  ••  ••  •  ••  ••  •  ••  •  ••  •• 

•  •  ••    ••   ••   •■   •  *'  *'   *'   *'   *'   *'    '*  *'  '*   *'   *'    '*  *'    *'  '*  **  '*  *' 

PART-SONGS.    (See  Songs,  pars.  5,  6,  and  7). 

PART-TO-PART  SLUR.  (See  Slurs,  par.  3,  j). 

•  •  •  • 

PAUSES.    ••  J:   (In  ink,  a  dot  under  an  upper  arc.)  Sometimes  called  "fermata"  and  "hold."  When  in  ink 
•  •  •  • 

the  sign  is  placed  over  a  space  between  notes,  it  indicates  a  silence  or  complete  break,  and  is  represented  in  Braille 

by  the  sign  :;  J:  J;.  When  it  occurs  over  a  bar-line,  similarly  indicating  a  break,  the  Braille  sign  is  *:  be- 

••••••  •••••• 

tween  spaces. 

Four  other  ink  signs  are  used  to  "halt"  or  "punctuate"  the  rhythm,  all  represented  by  the  word-sign  and  comma, 
••  The  ink  signs  are:  (1)  an  ordinary  comma,  like  the  breath-mark,  placed  at  the  end  of  a  phrase;  (2)  a  short 
upright  line,  single  or  double,  placed  as  a  reading  mark  between  phrases;  (3)  a  pair  of  short,  parallel  oblique  lines, 
indicating  an  abrupt  break  in  the  rhythm;  and  (4)  an  upright  wedge  or  "v"  in  the  space  between  phrases. 

In  Braille,  the  pause  and  break  signs  are  placed  after  notes  and  all  attached  signs,  except  that  a  tie  or  the  bracket 

slur  ;•       should  follow  a  note-pause,  thus: 

„*"**.-......•.«.  ••••••   ••••••• 

;T     iT        Z.  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••      ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

PEDAL  SIGNS.    (Piano  Music). 

1.  Ink  Usage.— Pedal-down  is  ordinarily  marked  by  the  abbreviation  "Ped.",  and  pedal-up,  by  a  star.  In  some 
publications  a  continuous  line  under  the  bass  clef  shows  the  duration  of  pedal  depression,  and  a  break  or  bend  in  the 
line  indicates  release.  Other  markings  are  also  sometimes  used,  but  are  too  exceptional  to  demand  description. 

2.  The  Braille  signs  for  pedaling  are:  Pedal  down  J:  V  or  both  up  and  down  between  notes,  thus: 

•  ■        ••  ••  ••  •  ••  ••  ••  ••.  Pedal  up*:         Thus:        ••       ?•  T:        I.  "i-  Pedal 

T;  : :  :T  •*  T;  : :  S:  ••  •  •  ......      «.  . .   m  • 

down  after  the  note  is  struck  ;  :  •;  TT-  Pedal  up  after  the  following  note  is  struck  :  :  ?:  TT-  Pedal  up  and  down 

•••••• 

again  after  the  following  note  is  struck  T :  *:  TT-  Except  the  release  T :  TT  after  a  note,  these  signs  stand  before  the 
notes  affected,  and  usually  precede  all  other  signs  except  word-abbreviations.  Pedaling  is  usually  given  with  the 
bass.  But  when,  because  of  long  values  in  the  bass,  it  cannot  accurately  be  shown  in  that  part,  it  must  be  marked 
in  the  treble  at  such  points. 

3.  Other  kinds  of  pedaling  are  words  or  abbreviations  copied  from  the  ink,  using  the  word-sign,  thus:  , 

J*  *•  (sostenuto  pedal)  *;  ::  ••       :«  ?:  *•  ::  (Tre  Corde) 

•  •  «■  ••  ••  ••  •  ••  ••  ••  ••    ••  ••    ••  ••  •  •■ 

:I  TT  T.  2.  T!  V   ::  (unacorda)  ;•  ••  ?,  TJ  ;*  T?  ::  (pedal  simile). 


•  •  •  •   •  • 

• •  ••  • ■ 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


PHRASE  METHOD— POINTING 
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PHRASE  METHOD.    (See  Songs). 
PHRASING.    (See  Slurs). 

PIANO.    ;•  ;T  ::;  Pianissimo  :J  JT  J?  ::;  Piano-pianissimo,  ij  JT  JT  JT  ::  (Abbreviations). 
0.  0.  0.  ••  ••       ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

PIANO  MUSIC.    (Treated  under  Bar  over  Bar,  Bar  by  Bar,  etc.— see  Styles). 

PITCH.    (See  Octave  Marks). 

PIZZICATO.    :S  JT       Ti  Ti       (Abbreviation).  Or  the  signs:  (for  right  hand)  :T  ".J;  (for  left  hand)        ;  •. 
••••••••••••  •••• 

(See  Stringed  Instruments). 
PLAIN  SONG.    (See  Chant). 

POINTING.  This  term  is  somewhat  peculiar  to  the  music  of  the  Anglican  (Episcopal)  church  and  kindred  de- 
nominations. It  is  a  special  method  of  punctuation  used  in  verses  of  psalms  and  other  Scriptural  passages  of  irreg- 
ular length,  so  that  they  may  be  sung  metrically  to  the  tunes  of  the  chants.  (For  distinction  between  plain  song  and 
canticle,  see  Chant,  par.  1). 

In  both  ink  and  Braille,  the  verses  are  written  first,  in  numbered  paragraphs,  followed  by  the  music  separately 
written  (see  Songs,  par.  5).  Canticles  are  usuaTly  short,  consisting  of  about  eight  measures  with  bar-lines.  The  can- 
ticle is  divided  into  half  verses — in  the  music  by  a  heavy  bar-line  or  by  a  light  double-bar  •  :  •  ; ,  indicating  a  pause, 

.  0  0. 

and  in  the  words  by  a  colon.  •  •  .   -  -  • 

.In  order  to  show  the  accumulation  of  words  which  usually  falls  upon  the  first  measure  of  each  half- verse,  it  is 
necessary  to  mark  the  bar-lines  in  the  words.  This  is  done  in  ink  by  a  vertical  line  between  spaces,  and  in  Braille 
by  point  6  between  spaces. 

Ex  -   Words-    •  •   ••        ••   ••••  ••••••    ••        e-         ••  o-  •• 

.0  00        0.  0.   ..        .0        ..  00  ..  0.  0.  .. 

J-VXUOIU.       .0     .0     ..     .0     .0    00  ••    ••  ••    ••  •••••• 


•  ••  • •  • 

•  •    •  •    ••••••    •  •  •  •  • 


•  ■    •  •  • 

•  •    •  •  • 
••••  ••••••••• 


• •    • •         ••    • •  • 


Rendered  U 

..0.0.        • •  • • 

Note — ^In  England  where  point  6  is  not  the  capital  prefix,  it  stands  close  up  before  the  first  word  following  the 


bar-line.      ••     TT  :;  T;      : :  *;     T;  ;T     5;     ;T  T, 

••  ••         ••         ••  ..      ••  0.  ..  .0  .. 

Observe  that  only  the  first  bar-line  is  shown,  for  thereafter  in  the  "cadence"  or  "close"  every  note  has  a  syllable 
in  the  usual  way. 

Most  of  the  measures  of  a  simple  chant  consist  of  either  whole  or  half  notes.  If  there  is  an  accumulation  of  syl- 
lables upon  a  half  measure,  an  upper  dot  (like  an  elevated  period)  is  used  in  ink.  This  is  called  the  half -bar,  and  is 
rendered  in  Braille  by  point  4  close  up  after  the  word  or  syllable.  When  it  breaks  a  word,  it  follows  the  hyphen. 

Ex.-  (Words')  ■•  ••        ••        ••••••  ••       ••  ••  ••        ••  ••  ••        ••  ••       ••  ■•  •• 

••       ••        ■•  •■  ••        ••        ••       ••  ••  ••  ••        ••  «•        ••  ••  •« 

•• 

■00.00.0 

•  •        ••••••••        ■ •   
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POINTING 


■  • •  ••  •  • 

• •  • •  • •  • •  • •  •• 

••  • ■   • •  ••  •  •  •  • 


• 

•  •• 


•  •  •  • 
••  •• 

•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  ■  • 
••  •  •  • 


•  ■  •  ■  • 


• 


(Music) 
(Rendered) 

Often,  however,  a  single  syllable  is  stressed  and  carried  over  two  notes.  When  these  two  notes  are  in  the  same 
measure,  the  word  is  printed  in  heavy  type,  and  in  Braille  it  is  enclosed  in  quotation  marks. 

Ex.:   (Words)  ; 
(Music)  : 
(Rendered) 

Sometimes  more  than  one  syllable  is  in  heavy  type,  and  each  syllable  then  has  two  notes. 
Ex.:  (Words)  ; 


•  •  • 


•  •  •  •  •  • 

••  o*    ■ •  ••   • •  ■ « 

•••  ■•o* 

•  •  •  •    ••••••    • •  •  •  •• 

••    ••    ••    ■•  ••  •• 

•  ••  ••  ••  ••   • •  •• 

•  ••••••••  ••  •••• 


•  •  « 

•  •  • 

«  •    •  e 

•  •  •• 

•  •   •  • 


■  •    ■  • 

•  •  •• 

•  •   •  • 


>  ■  •  •  ■ « 
•   •  •  • 


•  •  •  ■ 


•  •  •  ■  « 

•  •   •  ■  • 

•  •   •  •  • 


■  •    ••   ■ •    •  ■ 
•  •   •  •    •  •   •  • 

••  ••   ••  •• 


•  •    •  ■ 

•  •  •• 

•  •   •  • 


•  •   •  •   •  •    •  •  • 

•  •   • •  • •    • •  •  ' 


» •  ••  • ■ 
•  ••    •  • 


• •   ••  • • 

•  • 


•  ■ 


•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

•  •   • ' 


•■   •■    •■         •■  •■ 
••    ••   ••   ••••   ••  •••• 

••    ••   ••   ••••         ••  •• 


•  •         • •  ••   ■  • 

•  • •    • •   • •  •• 

•  •  •  ••   • •    • • 

•  •  •   e  ■    •  •    •  ■   •  ■ 

•  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

•  •  •   •  •   •  •   •  •   •  • 


'  •  •• 
•  •• 


•  •     ■  4 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


••    ••     ■ « 

•  •     ■  ■  • 

•  •      •  •  • 


«  ■  •• 

•  •  •• 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  ••  •  • 
••     ■ •  • • 

•  •      •  •  •  • 


(Music)  :• 
(Rendered) 

If  a  syllable  continues  (slurs)  across  a  bar,  taking  as  it  were  the  place  of  a  syllable  thereafter,  a  dash  follows  the 


• ■   e ■ 

•  •  •  •  •  • 
••  • «  • • 

•  •  •  ■  • 

•  •   •  ■  • 

•  •   •  •  • 


bar-line  in  ink ;  and  the  sign 


•  •  •• 


is  used  in  Braille. 


Ex.:  (Words)  :  : 

(Music) 

(Rendered) 


••  •• 
•  •  •  • 
•  •  •  •• 


••  •• 


•  ••  ■  • 

•  •  •  •• 
•  ••  • •   • • 


•  •• 

•  •• 


••  •  < 
••  • 
•  •  • 


•  •  •  •• 

•  ••  ■  • 

•  •  • 


••  •  • 
••  •  • 
•  •  •  • 


«■  ••  •• 
••  • •  •• 

•  •   •  •  •  • 


•  ■   •  s 

•  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  ■   •  •  • 

•  •  ••  • 


..   «.   «.    ..    .«   ■«••  ■■ 

•  •   •  •    •  •    ••••••    ■ •   • •  •• 

•  •  ••   •  •   ••  • •    •  •  •  •   •  •    •  • 


•  •  •  •  • 

•  •   •  •  • 

•  •   •  •  • 


In  ink  the  breath-mark  is  a  star  or  asterisk,  and  in  Braille  the  sign  ;  ;   :  ;.  The  acute  accent  mark  (short  oblique 


line)  is  used  in  older  editions  for  stress.  Its  equivalent  is  point  2. 

TP,  V  .      ••••••••0-««  •••• 

-EJX.  .     ..«««..«#«.•  ••  •• 

Canticle.  "Nunc  Dimitis" 
From  the  "New  Hymnal" 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  America,  1916. 


•  •  •• 


••  • •   • •  • ■  • ■ 

•  •  •••••••• 

•  •  ••••••  • • 


•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  •  •  • 

•  •   •  • 

•  •    •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •    •  • 

•  •   •  •   •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 
•  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

• 

•  •  •• 

•  •    •  •         •  • 

•  •  •• 

•  •   •  • 

•  •  •• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 
■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 
•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

■  • 
•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

•  •   •  • 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 
•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  ■   •  • 

•  •    •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■   ••  • 

•  ■   •  •  • 

•  e  •  •  • 

• 
• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •   •  • 

•  ■   •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •    •  • 

• •    • •   ••  • 

•  •   •  •  •  •  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 


•  •  • 


•  •  • ' 

•  •  • 
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•  • 

*  • 

0  . 

0  . 

.  0 

0  0 

.  0 

0 . 

0 

•  ■ 

■  4 

•  •  • 

e  ■               •  ■ 

9 

•  •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

•        •  • 

•  • 

•  •  • 

• 

••    • •  •• 

•   ■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •  • 

•  • 

••  •• 

• 

•  • 

•  •• 

•  ■ 

o  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

«  ■ 

9  ■ 

e 

■  • 

•  • 

•  •         •  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

•    •  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  •         •  •   •  • 

•  • 

•  •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  •         •  •   •  • 

•  • 

•  •  • 

s  * 

■  0 

#  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  •    ■  •  • •    • • 
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•  ■ 
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•  •   •  • 

>• 

•  •         •  •  • • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •   •  ■ 

•  •          • •  •• 

•  •  < 

Sometimes  chants  have  no  bar-lines.  In  such  chants  there  is  only  one  set  of  words,  and  the  music  should  be  writ- 
ten in  the  "sight  method"  (see  Songs). 

PORTAMENTO.    Vocal  :T        The  term  "portamento"  is  correctly  used  only  in  vocal  music.  (See  Slurs,  par. 

3,  1). 

Violin  portamento,  slide,  or  glissando  :T  T:.   (See  Slurs,  par.  3,  m).  .  . 

Piano  portamento  TT  ;:  or  :T  ;:,  called  "mezzo  staccato." 
•••••••• 

(See  Slurs,  par.  3,  k;  also  Tenuto-staccato  for  synonyms). 
POSITIONS.    (See  Stringed  Instruments,  par.  3). 
PRALLTRILLER.        ...  (See  Mordents). 

PRIMARY  MUSIC.    In  primary  piano  pieces  a  free  line  should  be  left  between  parallels.  To  lessen  the  beginner's 

difficulty,  the  copyist  should  avoid,  so  far  as  possible,  the  use  of  intricate  repeats,  the  grouping  of  small  values  into 

counts,  the  doubling  of  intervals,  and  other  short-cut  methods. 

PRIMA  VOLTA.  (See  Endings). 

••  •  • 

PRIME  INTERVAL.    (See  last  paragraph  of  Intervals). 

RALLENTANDO.    :J  J;  T:  J:  J:       01"  :J  J;        (See  Abbreviations,  par.  3). 

REPEATS.  Synopsis: 

1.  Ink  and  Braille  usage  compared. 

2.  Measure  and  part-measure  repeats. 

3.  Double-bar,  da  capo,  etc. 
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REPEATS— 1-2 


4.  Groups  of  measures  repeated.       ■  " 

5.  Backward-count  repeats. 

6.  Forward  repeats.  ' 

7.  Cautions  in  the  use  of  repeats. 

8.  Eepeats  with  in-accords. 

9.  Repeats  in  another  octave. 
10.    Phrasing,  etc. 

1.  Although  in  ink  there  are  methods  by  which  passages  may  be  repeated,  it  is  usual  to  aid  the  sight-reader  by 
writing  out  all  passages  which  are  merely  partial  or  fragmentaiy  repeats.  But  repeats  are  much  used  in  Braille,  to 
shorten  the  text  and  make  memorizing  easier.  Like  prin  t,  but  using  it  of tener.  Braille  has  a  measure  and  part-meas- 
ure repeat — also  da  capo,  Segno,  and  double-bar  repeats.  The  numbering  or  counting  of  measures  for  repeats  is 
unique  in  Braille. 

2.  Measure  and  Part-measure  Repeat  When  the  sign  stands  between  bar-spaces,  it  repeats  all  of  the  fore- 
going  measure. 

Ex.:    :•  ••  :•  ••  ••  (rendered)  :••;:?       ••  :r  5:  •:.  When  the  same 

••        ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••        ••  ••  •• 

measure  is  repeated  twice — rendered  three  times, — the  sign  is  made  twice  with  spaces. 

Ex.:  :•  ••  *•  ,e  •:  (rendered)  •XI*       •II*       •I  *    T  .     When  the 

••       ••        ••  ••  ■•  ••  ■•  ••  ••        •■  ••  •■  ••  •• 

same  measure  is  repeated  three  or  more  times,  a  numeral  is  used  to  indicate  the  number  of  repeats. 

••  ••    ••  ••    ■•    ••  ••  ■•  ••    ••  ••    ••  ••         ••    ••  •• 

The  sign,  when  close  up  after  or  between  characters  within  a  measure,  repeats  the  foregoing  note,  chord,  count,  or 
half -measure,  according  to  the  values  which  precede  or  follow.  .  ,  . 


Examples:    J  '2  :*  'J  :*  ••  J:  *:  (Rendered) 

«s     ■•     ••  ••••     ••••  •••• 


•  ••  •• ••  •:  (Rendered) 


»c  • 


•   ••   • 

■•   ■ •   e*  «•         ••    • ■    ••  ••  ••  • 

•  • •    ••         e*  • •         ••         ••  • 


•  ••    ••  ••   • •  •  •  ••   ••  • 


(Rendered) 


•  CO    ■•  ••   ••  ••   ■•  eo   ■•  •■    ■•  ••    ■•  •■    ■•  o-    ••  • 


•  'J  :•  ••  J:      (Rendered)  T: 

•  ••  ••     ••      ••  •■  ••  ••      ••  ••  ••     ••  ••  ••  • 


e   ••  •■    ••  e-    ••  •■    ••  ••   ■•  ••  •■    ••  e 


•  ••  •• 

(Rendered)       ••  • 
•  •  ••     •  ■  • 


)•  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••       ••  ••  ••  ■•  ••  •■  •  • 

»•  •■  ••  ••   ■•  •■  ••  •■   ••  ■•  ••  ••  ••  ••  • 

•   e*  ••  ••   '  o  • 


■•   ••   ••    ••   ••   ••   ••   ••    ••   ••   ••   •■  • 

■•   ■ ■   ••   -a   ■ •   ••   ••   • •   ••  ••   • ■   ••  • ■ 

•   •  •   ••  ••   • •   ••  ••   •  ■   ••         • •   a*         ■•  • 


(Rendered)  ••••  ••••   ••••  ••  ••  ••  •• 


••••••        • •  • < 

• •  • « 

A  A  .A  .  A  A 


«   ..    .«   ..    .»   ..    .»   ..    .«    ■■  ..         ..   m •    • ■ 

e*     • •  • •  • •     ••     ■ •     99     • •     99     • •     99  ••••••• 
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(Eendered)  iSTie* 

••       ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •  ••       ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

When  a  short  count  is  repeated  continuously  throughout  a  measure,  a  numeral  is  placed  after  the  repeat  sign  for 
the  number  of  repetitions. 


Ex.:  :T     :r     ::  T.  ::  •:  (rendered)  :?  r:  :•  r:  :•  r:  :?  r:  :r  r:  :?  ?:  :?  ::  r:. 

•••••••••••••••• 

Adjoining  repeat  signs  always  stand  for  equal  values,  thus:    :T  TJ  ii  ii  2^  V  (all  quarters).  The  part- 

count  repeat       :  :  is  used  to  repeat  a  portion  of  a  count  when  the  sign      may  be  mistaken  for  a  full-count  repeat. 
••  ••  •• 


Ex.:  ••  •• 


•  » 

(Rendered) 


•  ••  • 

•  • •  • •  •• 

•  •  •   •  •  •  • 


•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


 •  •  •  • 

• •  ••  • ■  ••  • •  ••  • •  • • 

••••••  ••  • •  •••••• 

..        .«  ..   .«   .«       ••  ■•       ••  ■•  ■•  ••  ••  •■  ••  • 

■•  ••   ••  ••  ••  ••   ■•  ••  ■•  ■•  ••  ■•  ■•  •■   ■•  ■•  •■  ■ 

 •••••         ••••••••••••••  • 


Repeats  should  always  be  made  in  rhythmical  portions  of  the  measure.  In  difficult  or  syncopated  rhythms,  the 
first  measure  should  be  written  without  repeats  to  clearly  set  the  pattern.  A  repeat  should  not  be  used  when  there 
is  danger  of  confusion.  A  repeat  is  not  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  measure  when  the  last  part  of  the  foregoing  meas- 
ure is  repeated. 

3.  Da  capo,  dal  segno,  and  double-bar  repeats  are  treated  separately  under  their  own  names,  (which  see).  Some 
Braille  texts  have  authorzied  a  special  and  extensive  use  of  segno  and  da  capo  repeats  for  short,  distant  passages. 
However,  such  passages  should  be  indicated  by  measure-number  repeats,  explained  below. 

4.  Groups  of  Measures  Repeated. — If  at  a  bar-line  it  is  seen  that  the  following  two  measures  are  like  the  preced- 
ing two,  the  numeral  2  is  made  between  spaces  to  show  the  repeat.  Likewise,  any  number  of  measures  may  be  repeat- 
ed. In  the  following  example  ;  •  •  ;  indicates  a  repeat  of  the  two  measures  immediately  preceding  Tt. 

•  • 

■       -•  *  **    **    **  '*    **    *'  '*    *'  *       -     **      *  •-     ••  •• 

XLiX..  ••••••••••••  •••••• 

..     ••  ■•     ••    ••     ••     ••     ••  ••     ••    ••  ••     ••  ••  ••      ••     ••  ••     ••     ■•  «. 

••  ;  ;   :i  2T  " 8 "  repeats  all  8  measures. 

••••   ••   ••       ••••  •••• 

5.  Backward-count  Repeats. — When  at  a  bar  it  is  seen  that  the  next  measure  is  like  the  second  preceding  one, 

the  direction  is  written  ij  J:   :J  T: — count  back  two  and  repeat  one. 

••  • •  ••  • • 

TPv  .      ••••••  ••••••••••••••••••          ••••••••••••••••  ••■••e 

XLiX..  9,  .«    ..    .«    .«    .»    ..    .«    .«          .«    ..    .«    ..    «•    .«  «•    ..  .*  «.    .«    ..  .«  .0 

..    .«  •■    ■•  ••    ••  ••    ••  ■•  ••         ••  ••    ••  ••    ••  ••   ••  e*  ••   ••   ••   ••  ■•  •• 

A  larger  number  of  measures  may  be  repeated  in  this  way,  thus:    :2  TJ  ij  J:  But  if  the  piece  is 

••••••••  •••••••• 

written  with  measure-numbers,  backward-count  repeats  are  seldom  necessary ;  and  when  used,  should  reach  backward 
less  than  half  the  distance  to  the  preceding  margin-number — hence  they  are  always  small. 

6.  Forward  Repeats. — When,  in  music  in  which  measures  are  numbered,  it  is  seen  that  the  following  measure  or 
group  of  measures  is  like  a  distant  preceding  measure  or  group,  the  repeat  is  indicated  by  writing  the  measure-number 
or  numbers  of  the  earlier  passage.  When  only  one  distant  measure  is  repeated,  the  repeat-numeral  is  preceded  by  the 
two  lower  points  ;  ;  to  distinguish  it  from  a  close-up  repeat  (see  par.  4). 

Ex.:  ::   :S  T:  Repeat  measure  one.  Repeat  measure  two.  Repeat  any  single  measure: 
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When  a  distant  repeat  includes  two  or  more  consecutive  measures,  the  first  and  last  measure-numbers  thereof 

are  written  together  in  forward  order. 

-n^      .•  0-  Repeat  the  first  eight  measures.       ;T    l  T:  JT  Begin  at  measure  nine  and  repeat  all  meas- 

X  ••••••• 


ures  to,  and  including,  measure  sixteen.   \  , .  ^ , 


Repeat  measures  two  and  three.  :J  J:   :J  TJ  Repeat  meas 

•••••••• 


ures  two,  three,  and  four. 

Note— Prior  to  this  text,  the  so-called  "dash"  :  :  was  placed  before  and  after  repeats  like  those  above,  thus; 


.  ■  •  •  •   •  •  •  •   •  • 

.   . •  . .  ■ •  ••  • • 

»•  ••  •  •  ••  •  - 


. .   ■ •  ■ •  • •  • •  ••  • • 

..  ••  ••  •■  •• 

••  ••  • •  ••  • •  • •  •• 


7.    Cautions  in  the  Use  of  Repeats. 

(a)  Frequently  in  ink,  identical  measures  appear  different  because  fingering  and  other  unnecessary  details  are 
absent  in  the  rewriting.  In  such  cases,  repeats  are  used  in  Braille,  but  the  identity  must  be  altogether  apparent  and 
certain. 

(b)  A  forward  repeat  should  be  used  instead  of  a  group  repeat,  (par.  4)  or  a  backward-count  repeat  (par.  5),  if 
the  passage  is  long,  or  if  it  reaches  backward  to,  or  across,  a  margin-number. 

(c)  A  forward  repeat  must  be  based  directly  on  the  original  writing  of  the  passage,  except  in  "sequence-re- 
peats" explained  below. 

(d)  Short  measures,  which  are  more  easily  read  than  found  as  repeats,  should  be  written  out. 

(e)  A  "sequence-repeat"  is  an  orderly  succession  of  measure-numbers  in  a  repeat. 

Ex-  ••  ••  ■%  I        t  ••  ::  ::  **     *:      I  2*      ::  *.        *:      -l  V  I     I  • : . A sequence- 

repeat  is  not  destroyed  when  an  altered  measure  is  written  in  the  place  of  a  numeral.  In  piano  music  "bar  over 
bar,"  both  hands  should  use  corresponding  numerals,  so  that  if  there  be  a  sequence-repeat  it  may  be  traced  in  either 
or  both  hands,  or  alternately.  •  ■  . 

(Repeat  at  measure  65).  ■  ■ 


Ex.: 


■ •  ••  • • 

•  •  •  -    ■  • 

•  •  •  •    •  • 


•  ••  ••  •• 

•  •  •  •  •  ■  • 


•  •  •• 


•  ••  •  • 

'  •  •  •    •  • 

•  •  •  •• 


.  .  ■  •  • 

.  .  ■  •  • 

•  •  ••  • 
.  .  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  ••  • 


•  •  •• 

.  .    .  • 


•  •  •  •  •  • 
• •  • •  •• 

■  •  •• 

•  •  •  • 
••  ••  • • 


•  •  ■  •  •  • 

•  •  ■ •  •• 

•  •  ••  • • 

•  •  ■  •  •  • 
• •  • •  •• 

•  •  ••  •  • 


In  the  original  writing  of  the  foregoing  passage,  the  fourth  measure  for  left  hand  was  :  :   :  •  • , 


(a  repeat  of  meas- 


•  •  •• 


ure  2) ;  but  the  sequence  would  have  been  broken  in  the  repeat  if  written 


•  •• 


■  •  • 


.«  ••   ••  ••  ••  • 

•  • •  ••••••  • 

•  •  . .        •  •  • •  • 


When  a  passage  recurs  in  part  several  times,  a  repeat  need  not  be  based  on  the  original  writing  of  every  measure; 
but,  for  the  sake  of  a  long  sequence-repeat,  the  repeat  may  begin  with  or  include  an  earlier  repeat. 


Jiix. 

••   • •    ■ < 

•  •  •• 

•  •    •  • 

•  •    •  • 

•  •  •• 

•  •    •  • 


•  •  ••  • 

.  .    .  •  ■ 

•  •    -  •  • 

•  ••  • 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  •  •  •    •  • 

•  • •    • •  •• 

•  •  •    •  •    •  • 

•  •    •  •  •  • 


•  •    •  •  •  • 

.  .    .  «    .  • 

••  ••  ••  •• 

••  • •    • •  • • 

•  •    ■  •    •  •    •  • 


•  •    •  • 

«».    ...e-«  ••©•    ••••••  •••• 

* : .  Later  this  passage  is  repeated  by  the  direction 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


• •  ••  • • 

••   ■ •   • • 

•  •   •  • 


»•  •  • 
•  •• 

'  •   •  • 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


:•  •;  (not  by 
••  •  • 


*•)•    ^^^11  ^^^^^  ^  passage  like  that  from  5  to  16,  and  the 

••••••  • •  • • 
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••    • •  •• 


•  •  • 


repeat  is  written      T,  .1  T\  V  (uot  .  J  ?:   .J  TT 

(f)  In  -bar  over  bar'"  when  parts'repeat'iike,  the 'repeat  is  written  in  each  line.  In  "bar  by  bar,"  "hand  after 
hand,  "and  "vertical  score,  "one  statement  of  a  repeat  suffices  for  all  parts.  When,  in  "bar  by  bar,"  one  part  re- 
peats and  the  other  is  written  out,  the  position  of  the  repeat  determines  to  which  part  it  applies.  (Bar  by  Bar,  par.  2). 

8.  Repeats  with  In-accords.-When  there  are  in-accords,  a  repeat  sign,  placed  before  or  after  the  in-accord  sign, 
repeats  the  corresponding  part  of  a  preceding  measure. 

Ex.:  (Adjoining  measures) 


•  ••  •    ••  ••  • 

•  •  •  •  • 


••  •  • 
•  •  •• 


•  •  • ' 

•  •  • 

:•  •  :  :  .  .•    ••  :.      ••  • 
•••••••••  •••• 

Ex.:  (Distant  measures)  .1  TJ  '■ '■ 

^  ••••••  •••••• 


•  ■ 


•  ••  •• 


••    •  ••  • 

••  ••  ••  • 


•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  ••  • 


•  •  •  •  • 


•  ■  • 


•  •  ••  • 


••  • •  ••  • • 

.  •  •  •   .  •   ■  • 

■  •  •  •  •  •   •  • 

••  ••     •   • •  • • 

In  the  case  of  part-measure 


•  • .   .  •  .  •  •  •  • 

•  • •  • ■  ••  • 

.  ••  ■•  ••  ••  • 

•  •■   . •  ••  • •  • 

■  • •  ••  • ■  •• 


■  ■  ■  • 
•  •  •• 


•  •  •  • 

■ ■  • ■   • •  •• 

■ •  ••  • •  •• 

• •  • •  ••  • • 


••  •• 


■  •  •  •  •  ■  • 

••••••  • 

• •  ••  • •  • 


in-accords,  the  sign,  ;;,  set  apart  by  the  section-mark  : 
repeats  the  preceding  section  or  else  the  corresponding  part  thereof. 
Ex.: 


or  short  in-accord 


•  •  • ' 


•  •  ••  •  ■ 
■ •  • •  •• 

•  •  •  •  •• 

••••••• 

••■  ••  ••  ••  ••• 

•••••••• 

•  • •  • •  ••  • •  ■ •  • 


••  ••  ••  •■ 

•  ■  • •  ••  •  • 


e  ■  •  •  • 
►  •   •  •• 


■ •  ••  • ■ 

• ■    • •  •• 

•  •   •  •   •  • 

■ •  ••  • • 
• ■    • •  •• 
•   •  • 


»•  •  •  ■  • 
•   ■  •  •• 


••••••    • ■ 

•  •  • 

-  ■    ■  •   •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •   •  •  • 


•  •• 

■    •  • 


•  •  • 

•  •  • ' 


■  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •   ••  • 


••  ••  •■ 

• •  • •  •• 

•  •   •  •   •  • 


•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •• 


•  •  •  • 

.    .  •  ■ 

•  •• 


•  •  ••   • •  • ■ 

•  .  •  •  ■  ■  •  •  ■ 
.    . •   . .    ■ • 

•  ••   ■ •  •• 


•  « 


•  •  •  • 

•  ■ 


•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 


9.  "  Repeats  in  Another  Octave.-If  the  repeat  occurs  in  another  octave  higher  or  lower  than  the  original  passage, 
the  octave  mark  of  the  first  note  of  the  new  passage  is  placed  close  up  before  the  sign     or  before  the  numeral  prefix. 

Ex.: 

Other  examples: 

10.  Repeats  wi*th  Phrasing  and  Shading.-Several  terms  are  used  in  the  following  rules  whose  meanings  must  be 
clearly  understood. 

Controlling  signs  are  either  doubled  signs  or  marks  of  phrasing  and  shading.  Eveiy  such  sign  has  a  first  and  a 
last  part,  or  has  an  opposite,  or  a  substitute  mark-one  continuing  in  force  until  contradicted  by  the  other.  (See 
Slurs,  Pedaling,  Doubling  of  Signs,  Crescendo  and  Diminuendo,  Expressions,  Continuance  Dots,  etc.) 

A  simple  repeat  is  one  which  is  stated  without  attached  expressions  or  markings,  and  therefore  includes  all  the 
markings  of  the  original  passage.  A  marked  repeat  is  one  to  which  a  controlling  sign  has  been  attached,  thereby 
canceling  all  similar  signs  of  the  original  passage. 

A  close-up  repeat  is  one  which  includes  the  last  written  note  or  rest.  A  distant  repeat  has  at  least  one  intervening 
measure.  A  sequence-repeat  is  a  forward  repeat  broken  into  consecutive  parts. 
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(a)  The  marks  of  phrasing  and  shading,  brought  back  into  force  by  a  simple  repeat,  continue  in  force  until 
tradicted  thereafter. 


con- 


Ex.: 


•  •  • 

•  •  •  ' 


•  •• 

•  •  • 


• •  • •  • 

•  •    ee    • •  • < 


(b)    Doubled  signs  are  re-marked  after  distant  repeats,  but  not  after  close-up  repeats. 


Ex.:  (Distant)  :. 

• •  ••••••  ■ •  ■ •  • • 


••  • •  • •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  •  . 

••  ••  • •  • 


•  ••    ••     -9    ■•  •••• 

»•    • •    • •    • •    ••    . .    ••    . • 

•  «•    ••    ••    ••  .« 


•  •     •  •  • 

.  .     ■  •  . 


•     •  •  •   •  •  •• 

■     ••••••  .«  .« 


(Close-up) 


•  ••  ■ .  . .  • ■   .  . 

•  •   •  •  •  •• 

•  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 


••••••  •• 

••   ••  •»  e         ••         .o  •• 

••   ••    ■•   ■•  .«  «. 

• •  • ■  ••••••«• 

•        •••••.«  ■ .  To 


•  ■  ••  • •   ■ ■  • 
••  ••••••  ■ •  • 


(Close-up) 

(c)  A  changed  or  added  mark  of  expression,  before  the  first  or  after  the  kst  note  oVa'repeated  passage,  is  at- 
tached directly  to  the  repeat.  But  a  simple  repeat  is  not  re-marked,  save  with  the  tie,  which  must  always  be  re-stated 
since  its  absence  implies  a  break  of  tone.  That  is,  excepting  the  tie,  the  markings  on  repeats  imply  that  they  were 
absent  from  the  orignial  passage. 


Examples  (miscellaneous) 


•  •• 

•  •  • 


•  •  ••       •  •  •  . 

•••  •• 

•••••••••        • •  •• 

•  ••   •• 

••••••••••• 

(Last  Chord  detached) 


•  •   •  •  •  • 

.  .   . «  .  . 

»•  ••  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■  • 


•  •  •  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •• 

•  - ■       ••  ••••••••• 


•  •  •  •  •  ■ 
• •  • • 
••  • •  • • 

•  •  •• 

•  o    •  • 


■ •   • •  •• 

••  • •  ■ ■ 
•  •   ■ •   •  • 

• •  ••   • •  • 

.  .  .  •  .  .  .  < 
• •  • •  ••  • 


• •  ••  • •  • ■  • •  • ■  • . 

••    ••    ••  ••  ■••  

• •  •  •         • •         . .     •  .  . 

•  •  •  •   •  •  ••  •  ■  • 

• •         • •  ■ •  . .  . 

•••■••••■•« 


(d)  A  changed  or  added  mark  of  expression,  when  not  before  the  first  or  after  the  last  note  of  a  long  measure 
otherwise  repeated,  may  be  given  in  an  attached  in-accord  of  rests. 


• •        • • 

••  ••  •• 

•  •  •  •   •  • 


Ex. 

Other  examples: 


•  •   •  • 
•  ••  •  • 

•  •  •• 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  ■  • 
•  •  •• 


•  ••  • •   •  • 

•  • •  • •  •• 

•  • •  • •  •• 


«  ••  • 


•  •  •   •  •   •  • 

•  ••  ••  •• 

.   .  .  • .   .  . 

•  •  ■  •  •  • 
.  .  • .  .  . 
•  ••  • 


•  ••  ••  • •   • •  . .  . . 

«  ••  ••   ••  ••   ••  «.    ..   «.  oe 

••  «.    ..   «.  «. 

••  ••••    ■•   ••   •■  «. 

•  •«  ••    ••  •■  .«  .. 


■  •  • 


Similarly  any  slight  change  of  note,  chord,  fingering,  etc.,  may  be  indicated  for  a  long  measure  otherwise  repeated 


Ex. 
Ex. 


•  •   •  • 

•  •  •• 

•  •  •  • 
••  •  • 

•  •  •• 

•  •   •  • 


•  ••  • 

•  •  • 
• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


Repeated  later,  with  a  change  of  the  fir 


••  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


•  ■   ••   ■  e  • 

•  •   •  •  •«  • 

• •    • •  • 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


■  •  • 
•  •  • 


•  • •    ■ •  ••  • 

•  «•   

st  chord,  thus :  ;  ; 


•  •  • 

•  ••  •« 

■  •  •  •  ( 


•  ••  • 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 


•  ■   m .  . 

•  •  •  ■  ■ 

»• 


•  •   •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  ■  • 
••  ••  ••  • 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


•  •    •  • 


*•    ••  •• 

*     • •     ■ •     ••••••  • •     • .  • 

►  •  •  •  •     •  •  • 

•             ••     ••    ••  .«  • 


•  ••  • 

•  ••  • 


Great  caution  must  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  modified  repeats  like  the  foregoing."  The  measures  must  be  long, 
and  the  alteration  must  never  be  mistakable  for  a  true  in-accord. 

(e)  A  repeat  of  several  measures  having  altered  phrasing  and  shading  is  broken  up  into  a  sequence-repeat,  and 
the  altered  markings  are  given  where  they  apply,  simple  repeats  being  used  in  the  sequence  where  the  marks  corre- 
spond. If  the  altered  markings  are  not  at  measure-beginnings,  they  are  given  in  attached  in-accords  of  rests. 


Ex.: 


•  •  ••  •  • 

•  •  • •  •• 

•  •  •  •   •  • 

• •  ••  • •   • •  ••  . 

..   .»  ..  . 
••  ••  ••  •■   ..  • 

Ex.:  :•  ••  •• 

• .  •  .   .  .  I 

•  •  • • 

••  • •   • •  • •  • ■  • 

••  • •  • •  • •  • ■  • 


■  •  •  •  •  •  • 

» •  •  •   •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


• •  ••  ■ •    • •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

•  •    •  •    •  •    •  •    •  •  e 

•  •  •  •  •   •  •    •  ■ 

••    ••••  ..  .. 

••••••  ••«••••••■ 

•  ■ •  ••    • •    ••  ••  «.  «.    •»  ««  00  00 

••  •    ••    ••    ••••  •••• 

•  •  •    •  •    •  •    •  •  ••  ae  

••••   ••   •-  ••   •■   0 .    0 . 


••  •  ■ 

••   • •   • •  • •    • • 


•  •• 

'  •   •  • 


•  •  ••  • 

•  •    •  •  • 

•  •    •  ■  • 


• •   ••  ••  • • 

••         ••  •• 

•  •  


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


•  •  • 


•  •    •  •   •  • 

••  ••  •• 


»•  •  •  ■  •  •  • 
•  ••  •• 


•  •  • 


•  •   •  •  • 


REPEATS— 9  (f)— RESTS 
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(f )    A  mark  of  phrasing  or  shading,  in  force  in  the  measure  preceding  a  simple  repeat,  remains  in  force  through 
the  repeat,  unless  contradicted  by  signs  implied  in,  or  attached  to,  the  repeat. 
Ex. 


•   ••       ••  • 

Additional  Examples 


•  • •  • •  • • 

•  ••  ••  •• 


•  •• 

►  •  • •  •• 


•  •  • 


Eepeats  variously  marked  with  phrasing  and  shading, 
(1) 


•  •  •  • 

'*  (2) 

Rendered : 


•  ••  • •        • •   • •  • 

•  ••••••  ••  • •  • 

•   • 

• •  • •  ••  • •  ••  • • 

• •  • •   ••••••  •• 

• •  • •  ••   


••••••        • •  • • 

••••••       • •  • • 

••••••       • •  •  • 

•  ••  • •  ••  • ■   • •  ■ 

•  ••••••  ••  ••  • 

•  ••  • 

■  •  • •  ••  • •   ■  ■ 

••  ••   ••  ••  •• 

.  •  .  •  •  •   •• 

•  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •■ 

•  ••   ••  ■•  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

■  •  .  •   •  •  ••  ••  • 

••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••   ■•  • •  ••  ••  •• 

••••••  ••  ••••••  ••  ••  •• 

••  ••  •••••••• 

•  ••   ••  ••  ••  ••  ••   ••   ••  ••   ••   ••  ••  • 

•  •■   ■•  ••••••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••••••• 

Z       ■•  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  • 

•  ••  ■•  ••  ••  ••  •■  ••  •■  *  ' 

•  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ■•  •• 

•  •  .  •  •  ••  ••  •  •  •  • 


••  ••  ••  •■  • 

••         o*    • •  • 

■  • 


A  simple  repeat,  rendered: 


••  •• 

•  •  •• 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


• ■   • • 

•  •  •• 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•   •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •  •  •    •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

• •   • •  •• 

•  • 

•   •  • 

• 

••  ••  •• 

•  •    •  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  ■  • 

• •  ••  • • 

•  •  •• 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  •  • 

•  • 

•  •  • 

•   • •   ••  • • 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • •    • •  •• 

•  •  •• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

(3) 
Rendered 
the  first  half  measure 

(4) 
Rendered : 


••  •■        ••  ••  ••        •■  •■  • 

••  ••••••  ••  ••  • 

•  •  ••  •  • 


:  A  slur  here  affects  only 


•  •  •  • 


(5)  . 

(6)  i 

Rendered 
each  measure. 

(7)  : 

Rendered 

(8)  : 

(9)  i 

Rendered 

(10)  . 


•  ••  ••  ••  • •    ••  ••  ••        ••   11  11 

•  ••  ••  ••  ••    ••  ••  ••  •• 

•   ••  •  •  •  •    •  •     •  ••  •• 

.  •■  ■•  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

•  ••  ••  •«        ••  ••    o        ••  ••  ••  •• 

•  •  •  .    •  •  ••   ••  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  ••  •  •  1  ■  ?  ■  •  ■ 

•  •••••  ••••••••   ••  ••   • •    :  • 

•  •  ••••••   •  •   •  •    •  •  •  • 

■  •         ••    ••  •••••••  •  ••   •  •  •• 

■Z  T"  ..   .«  .«  ••  •■  ••  ••        ••  ••  ••  •• 

• .   .  .  •  •   ■  •  ••  ••••••   •  •  •  •  •• 

•  •  ••  ■•       ••   ••  ••  ••   ••  ••        ••  ••  •  •  • 

«.    ..         ■•  ••   ■•  a-         ••  ••        ••    ••   ••  • 

••••••• 

•■         ••  ••  ••   ••  ••  ••   ••  ••  ••   ••  ••  " 

• .    . .   • •  • •  ••  • •  • •  ••  • • 

. •  . .   . •  . .   . .  ••  • .   • •  •• 


••••  ••  ••••  ••  •• 

•  •  • •  ••  ■ •  • •   • •  • • 

••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

••••••  •• 

•  •   ••  


•  ■  • 
••  •  •  • 


•  ••  • 

.  .  .  •  • .  . 
•  •  • •  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


•  ••  ••  • 

•  • •  • 


•  •    ■  • 

•  •  •• 


■ •  • •  • 

••••••  ■ 

• •  ••  • •  • 


Pedal  down  at  the  beginning  of 


•  ••  •  ■   ■  •   •  •  ••  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•  ••  ••   ••   ••  ••    ••   ••    ••  ••    ••   ••  •!  1* 

•  ..    ••   ••••••••  ••  ••    ••  •••••• 

••  ••  ••    ••   ••    ••    ••    •■  -  **  *-    '*  *' 

•  •••  ii*"  ••  Pedal  down  throughout  both  measures 


••  ••  • •  ••  ••  • •  • 


• 

•  •  • 


• o   • •  ••   • •   ••   • • 

••  ••  AO  • ■   ao  e • 

•  ••  • •    • •   • •    • •   • •   ••   • • 

• •  •• 

•  ■ ■    ■ •   ••••••   • •   • • 

•  ••  •  • 

•  •  •  •• 

•  •  •    •  • 

•  ••  •  • 

•  •  •  •• 

o   •  •    •  • 


•  9 


•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •  •• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  •    •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •   •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •    •  • 

•  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  « 


Here  the  second  half  of  the  measure  is  without 

.«   ..    -e    ••    ••   ••  ••  ••  ••   ••  ••    ••  •••••••• 

pedaling. 

REPETITION  OF  NOTES.    (See  Division). 

RESTS.  There  are  four  rest  signs,  as  there  are  four  note  forms— whole,  half,  quarter,  and  eighth,— each  of  which 
also  stands  for  one-sixteenth  of  its  larger  value.  - 

Table  of  Rests 


Whole  or  16th, 


Half  or  32nd,  ?:. 
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Quarter  or  64tli,  •;. 
Eighth  or  128th,  TT- 

•  •  ••    rji^Q  measures  rest. 

•  •  •  • 

V  TT  TT    Three  measures  rest. 
•••••• 

:  I  TJ  TT    Four  measures  rest,  or  as  many  as  the  numeral  indicates. 
•  • 

Breve,  or  double-note,  rest. 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


•  •  • ;    Two  or  more  breves  rest. 

•  •  •  • 


In  "bar  over  bar,"  if  all  parts  are  silent,  the  rests  are  indicated  in  each  part;  but  in  "bar  by  bar"  one  statement 
between  bar-lines  is  sufficient.  If  only  one  part  is  silent,  the  rests  are  written  where  they  apply, 
(a)    "Bar  over  bar"  (Beginning  at  measure  40). 
Examples : 


•  • 

•  •  ••   • • 

•  • 

•  • 

• •  • •  •• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •    •  • 

•  •   •  • 

•  • 

•  •  ■  •    •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •   •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

(b)    "Bar  by  bar." 


•  •  •  •  • 

■  .   m  •  ■ 

•  ■    ■  m  • 

••  • ■   • • 

.  .   «  .    .  . 

•  •    •  •  •  • 


•    ••         •  ••     ••     ••     •   ••     ••     ••     ••      ••       ••     ••  •■  ..     «.      ..  m. 

••    ••    ••  ••   ••    ••    ••    ••    ••  ••   ••       •    ••    ••    •«  ••  ••  ••  ..    «.  «.  «.  7, 

Sometimes,  as  when  in-accords  are  written,  the  copyist  must  supply  rests  which  are  implied  in  ink  by  the  position 
of  notes.  (For  a  special  use  of  rests,  see  Eepeats,  par.  10,  d). 
REVERSED  INTERVALS.    (See  Vertical  Score,  par.  2,  a). 
RIGHT  FOOT.    Toe,  •;;  Heel,  ;:  (Fingering). 

RIGHT  HAND.  t,  :  :  :.  :  :  (Hand-signs). 

••••  •••••••• 

RINFORZANDO.        I,       ::  (Abbreviations).  Also  sometimes  the  signs 

•••••••         •.•••••©  a-  ••  -m 

(See  Accents). 

RITARD.    (Eitenuto,  etc.)  (See  Abbreviations,  par.  3). 

SECONDA  VOLTA.  (See  Endings). 

••  •  • 

SEGNO.  The  segno  (meaning  sign)  is  used  in  ink  at  points  to  which,  or  from  which,  a  repeat  is  to  be  made  by  a 
direction  written  later  in  the  piece.  The  segno  is  usually  some  modified  form  of  the  letter  "s",  with  dots  or  crossed 
by  an  oblique  line.  Sometimes  the  sign  is  a  combined  cross  and  circle,  called  the  "coda  sign."  The  direction,  writ- 
ten later,  may  be  one  of  the  following: 

D.  S.  al  Fine.  Meaning:  from  the  sign  to  the  word  Fine.  (Dal,  from;  al,  to). 

D.  C.  al  segno.  Meaning:  from  the  beginning  to  the  sign.  (See  Da  capo). 

In  Braille  the  word  "segno"  is  written  where  the  sign  occurs,  and  the  repeats  are  literally  copied  as  shown 
above.  When  these  words  occur  in  a  line  of  music,  they  are  placed  in  parentheses  (which  see). 

In  music  printed  abroad  and  in  American  Braille  (in  which  measure-numbers  are  not  used  as  herein  recommend- 
ed), there  is  a  special  and  extensive  use  of  the  Braille  segno  :  T.  Distant  repeats  are  made  with  it,  by  placing  it  at  the 


SEPARATE  HAND  STYLE 
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beginning  of  the  original  passage.  The  sign  T :  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  passage.  At  the  point  where  the  repeat  oc- 
curs,  the  segno  is  again  written,  preceded  by  point  4,  ; ;  :  T.  If  there  are  several  repeated  passages,  letters  are  suffixed 


to  the  segnos  and  also  to  the  repeats,  thus:       T:        '.*  I  -  ■*  (etc.) 

:.  :•  •:      :.  :•  ::      :.  :•  ••     :•  :*  *:  (etc). 

••••••  •••••• 

In  such  cases  the  end  of  the  second,  original  passage  is  marked  by  T:  T;,  the  third,  T:  T:  T:,  etc.  To  guide  the 

' •  ■ •  •••••• 


reader,  a  star  is  placed  in  the  left  margin  at  the  beginning  of  every  segno  passage,  and  in  the  right  margin  at  the 
end  thereof.  Any  number  of  measures  of  any  passage  may  be  repeated  by  using  a  numeral  after  the  repeat  sign, 
indicating  the  number  of  measures  to  be  counted,  thus :  - 

*     Ex  •••••••        ••  ••   ■•  ••  •■  ••  ••  ••  •■        •-  ••  ••  ••  •-  -*  * 


•  ••   •  •  ••••••• 


•  •  •   •  •  • 

•  •  • 

••  • .  ••  . 


•  •  • 
•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 
•  • 

•    ■  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •  •  ■  ■ 

••••  ••  ••••••••• 

•  •  ■  m   ■  9    ■  •   ■  •   •  ••• 

e  ••  ••    ••  ••  •■    ••  •■    ••  ••  ••  ••    •■          • •    ••  • 

■   •■    ••    ■•    ••    ••  ••  ••  ••    ••    ••  ••  •■          ■•   ■■  ■ 

•  •  •   •••••••         •  .   ••  • 


Note— In  some  instances  the  direction  to  repeat  such  segno  passages  was  written  ;•  T*  ;T  :  :   .1  J:,  as  an  abbre 
viation  of  "dal  segno." 

SEPARATE-HAND  STYLE. — This  style  is  used  for  piano  and  organ  music  in  which  the  parts  are  greatly  unequal 
in  length  or  which  is  highly  difficult  to  read  because  of  many  in-accords,  etc. 

The  measures  are  numbered  (see  Measure-numbering),  and  the  piece  is  divided  into  short  paragraphs  of  from 

four  to  eight  measures.  The  first  paragraph  of  right-hand  notes,  written  measure  after  measure,  is  followed  by  the 

same  paragraph  of  left  hand,  and  this  in  turn,  in  organ  music,  by  the  pedal  part.  Then  follow  the  second  and  other 

paragraphs  in  the  same  order.  In  the  margin  before  every  right-hand  paragraph  stands  the  first  measure-number  of 

the  paragraph,  followed  close  up  by  the  sign  :T  ;•  for  right  hand.  When  the  notes  for  the  right  hand  require  more 

•  •  • . 

than  one  line,  they  continue  on  the  line  immediately  below  after  an  indentation  of  two  spaces.  The  left-hand  para- 
graph begins  with  the  sign  :  •  :  •  for  left  hand,  standing  at  the  margin,  while  lower  lines  are  again  indented  two 

•  •  •  • 

spaces.  The  pedal  part  is  similarly  treated.  Thus  a  single  margin-number  serves  all  parts  of  the  paragraph  as  a 

landmark  and  as  a  point  by  which  to  locate  repeats.  Intervals  are  read  upward  in  all  parts;  forward  repeats  are 

used,  and  an  octave  mark  begins  every  measure  except  when  measures  are  very  short. 

Note  In  the  old  method,  projecting  measure-numbers  were  not  used.  Paragraphs  were  indented  and  consecutively 

numbered.  The  signs  TT  :  :  TJ  : TT  : JJ  : '.        •*  %  TJ  ;;  were  used  for  right  hand,  left  hand,  and  pedal. 

•  ••     ••••        ••••••••        •  •• 

Intervals  were  read  downward  in  the  right-hand  part.  Much  valuable  music  is  available  in  this  style  only. 

Ex.:  Czerny,  Op- 740.  (Newer  Method). 
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••••  ••  ••  ••  ••••  •• 

•  ■  ••  • •  • •       • •  ••  • • 

•  •••••  •  ■  •  •• 

••••  •• 

• ■  • •  • ■ 

••••••  • • 

•■  ••  ■•  ••  ••  ••  ••  ■•  •• 

•  ■   ■ ■  ■ •  • ■  ••  • •  ••  • •  •• 


•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •• 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •  • 

•  ■ 

e  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •  • 

■  CO 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•   •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■  • 

•    •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  ■ 

•  •• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  e 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

etc. 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

SEQUENCE-REPEATS.    (See  Repeats,  par.  7,  e). 

SEQUENCES  ABBREVIATED. — Sometimes,  as  in  studies  for  orchestral  instrmnents,  it  is  desirable  to  abbreviate 
so-called  sequences  or  traveling  figures.  The  first  figure  is  fully  written,  and  thereafter  only  the  first  note  of  every 

figure  is  indicated,  followed  by  the  two  lower  points. 

T^.Y  •••••••••••••••••••••• 

•  •   •  •    ••         ••  ••  ••••••••  ••  •• 

T?PTir]pT-Pr]  •  •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

xit^xiueit^u.     ..  ••••••    ••••••  ••  •• 

•  •    ••  ••  ••  •  •  •    •  • 

SFORZANDO.  (Abbreviations).  ;?  (see  Accents). 

••  •■  ••  ••       ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

SHAKE.    (See  Trill). 


SHIFT  SLUR. 


.  (Slurs,  par.  3,  i). 


SIGHT  METHOD.    (See  Songs). 
SIGNATURES.  Synopsis: 

1.  Time  signatures. 

2.  Key  signatures.  '   :  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

3.  Change  of  signatures. 

4.  Metronome. 

1.  Time  Signatures. — In  ink,  the  sign  resembling  the  letter  "c"  (the  imperfect  circle  open  at  the  right)  indicates 
four-four  time,  or  what  is  called  common  time.  A  vertical  line  through  it  changes  it  to  two-two  time.  Sometimes 
these,  as  all  other  tempo  marks,  are  written  as  fractions.  In  Braille,  they  are  written  in  the  European  form  of  frac- 
tions— the  numeral  prefix,  an  upper  numeral,  and  a  lower  numeral.  Four-four  time,       ••        Two-two  time, 


::  ::  ,:;  Two-four,  ::  ::      Six-eight,     ••  ,:;  Twelve-eight, 

••••••  ••••••  e*   • •   ••  •••••••• 

2.  Key  Signatures. — Unlike  the  ink  signs,  the  Braille  sharps  and  flats  stand  together  in  a  group,  one  after  the 
other.  If  more  than  three  are  named,  a  numeral  is  placed  before  the  accidental. 

Flats:  J 
Sharps : 

■•        ••  ••        ■•  ••  ••        ••  ••   ••       ••  ••   ••  •• 

3.  Change  of  Signatures. — As  in  ink,  a  change  of  signature  is  attended  by  cancelation  with  naturals.  Thus,  from 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  e  • 
»        •  •  •  • 
••       ••  •• 


•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

••  ••  •• 


•••••• 

••  ••••        ••  •••• 

••••••  •••••• 

•••••• 

••••••  •••••• 

•  •  • •   •  •       ••  • •   •  • 


• •  ••  • • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •   • • 

•  •  ••  •« 


• •  ••  • • 

• •  ••  • ■ 

••  • •   • • 

• •  ••  •• 

■ •  • • 
••  • •   • • 


two  flats  to  one  sharp; 


>  ■  •  • 
» •  •  ■ 
•  •  • 


The  cancelation  usually  stands  after  a  double-bar  at 


 •  •  •••••• 

••  ••  ••  ••        ••  ••  •• 

the  end  of  a  paragraph  or  parallel,  and  the  new  signature  without  the  naturals  is  re-stated  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
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movement,  which  in  piano  music  follows  the  sign  for  right  hand  .  When  there  is  a  long  verbal  expression,  it  and  the 
signature  are  placed  on  a  separate  line,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  piece. 

4.  Metronome. — To  mark  the  metronome,  the  given  value  is  written  with  the  note  C,  followed  by  the  sign  ;i  and 
the  metronome  number. 

Ex.:  TJ  ::        :J  ?:  ml  •I-  (Dotted  halves,  one  hundred). 

Words  which  occur  in  or  with  the  metronome  signature  are  written  in  Braille  before  or  after  it. 

Ex.:  ;  ;  T!  j!  2i  iS  !S  T!        S«        The  metronome  signature  is  placed  in  parentheses  when  it  oc- 

curs  in  the  music  betAveen  measures. 

Signatures  are  written  in  the  first  line  or  lines  of  the  text  of  the  piece.  The  time-signature  follows  close  up  after 
the  key-signature. 

..  «.  •■  •■  •-  ••••  ••        ••   ••••  ••  ••••   ••        ••  ••  ••   ••••  ••        ••  ••  •-  ■• 

JIj^-:     ..    ..  •■  •■  ••        ••  ••  •  •••        ••  ••  ••    ••••  •■         ■•  ••  •••••••• 

.«  ..  «.  •  ••  »•        ••  ••  ••  •        ••  ••  ■•  ••  ••  ••        ■•  ••  ••  

SIMILE. — (In  the  same  manner).  Sometimes  in  ink,  and  more  often  in  Braille,  only  the  first  measure  or  phrase 

is  fully  marked  with  slurs,  pedaling,  fingering,  expressions,  or  hand-signs,  and  the  word  "simile"  or  its  abbreviation 

;•  ^*  ^«  ••  indicates  that  the  pattern  thus  set  continues  until  the  re-appearance  of  the  signs.  Sometimes  the  ap- 
•  •  •  •   •  •  •  •  •  • 

plication  is  specifically  stated,  thus:  "slur  sim."  When  simile  is  used  only  in  Braille,  it  should  be  abbreviated;  but 

when  occurring  in  ink,  it  should  be  spelled  out. 

Ex.:  (Braille  usage)       ••  •         •    •%  V        .*  .*  •*  ::  *.  \       •  V. 

.«  •  ••  ••   ••  ••  •  •••• 

(iuK  usage;  ..   .,0.  ■•  ••   ••       ••  ••  •■  •■   ■•  ••  ••  ■• 

.*  •   ••  ••   •■  ••   ••  ••   ••  ••         •   ••  ••  •• 

SLIDE.    (See  Grace  Notes,  par.  3,  a). 
SLURS.  Synopsis: 

1.  Kinds  of  slurs  and  ties. 

2.  General  distinctions. 

3.  How  slurs  are  used: — 

(a)  Scattered  or  isolated  curves. 

(b)  Single  curves  in  a  melody  series.  .  ' 

(c)  Single  curves  in  each  clef. 

(d)  Curves  within  curves. 

(e)  The  same — piano  and  organ.  ^ 

(f )  Horizontal  brackets,  j 

(g)  Bent  curves. 

(h)  Overlapping  curves. 

(i)  Hand  to  hand, 
(j)  Voice  to  voice. 
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(k)    Curved  line  and  dot. 

(1)  Songs. 

(m)  Violin. 

(n)  Fingering. 

(o)    Grace  notes. 

(p)    Triplets,  etc.  "  - 

1.    Kinds  of  Slurs  and  Ties. — In  ink  a  curved  line  is  a  slur,  or  a  tie  or  a  mark  of  phrasing,  according  to  its  place 
(for  staff  is  structural),  or  according  to  its  reach  or  span  of  notes.  Since  Braille  is  lineal,  several  signs  are  needed 
for  the  several  meanings  of  the  one  ink  curve.  Prior  to  1908,  Braille  also  had  only  one  sign,  V,  now  the  short  slur, 
whose  meaning  depended  on  the  way  it  was  used.  This  explains  why  at  present  the  sign  **  has  prefixes  to  give  it 
special  meanings,  each  of  which  has  a  name  peculiar  to  Braille. 
Table  of  Slurs  and  Ties. 
Short  slur  (as  between  two  notes)  T?. 
Tie  single  notes  or  single  intervals,  :J  TT- 
Tie  whole  chord  or  arpeggio, 
Long  or  bracket  slur,  : 


•  ■ 


e  ■ 
■  • 


Angle  or  dip  in  long  slur,  ;  T  ^ : . 

•  •  •  • 

Long  slurs  overlapping  note  at  tips,  '\  • 


Shift  slur  hand-to-hand,  : 


Part-to-part,  and  one-verse  slur,  :  J 


Grlissando  in  violin  music. 
Portamento  in  vocal  music. 


•  •• 


Mezzo-staccato  (curve  and  dot)  TT       or  :T  i'. • 

• •  ••      • • 

The  sign  ?T  or  any  compound  thereof  stands  between  notes  or  chords,  much  as  a  hyphen  stands  between  the  parts 
of  a  compound  word — but  the  second  of  the  notes  or  chords  need  not  follow  close  up,  for  other  signs,  in-accords,  etc., 
may  intervene.  The  long  or  bracket  slur  :*       (always  representing  the  long  curve  of  phrasing  or  legato) 

is  used  much  as  a  parentheses  enclosing  a  phrase, 

2.  General  Distinctions. — In  ink  a  curved  line  over  or  under  two  notes  of  the  same  pitch  is  a  tie,  unless  either 
note  has  a  staccato.  (For  the  use  of  ties,  see  Ties). 

A  curve  occurring  with  two  notes  of  different  pitch  is  a  slur,  and  with  more  than  two  notes  is,  strictly  defined, 
a  mark  of  phrasing  or  legato.  When  only  two  notes  (quarters  or  less)  are  under  a  curve,  the  second  note  is  somewhat 
curtailed  in  execution;  and  this  is  the  true  slur  according  to  eminent  authorities  like  Grove  and  Elson.  A  curve  over 
two  Ion  O'er  notes  (like  halves)  or  over  three  or  more  notes  is  not  a  slur  in  rendering.  But  in  a  freer  use  of  the  term, 
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''slur"  designates  any  curved  line,  excepting  the  tie.  Thus  used,  slurs  must  be  classified  as  "short"  and  "long." 
In  Braille  the  distinction  falls  between  four  and  five  notes.  This  is  not  contrary  to  the  strict  definition  of  slur,  since 
a  slur-unit  may  be  extended  to  three  or  more  notes  in  much  the  same  way  that  syllables  are  added  to  words  in  gram- 
matical inflection.  Compare  the  following: 
(a) 

(Extended), 


(b) 
(c) 


•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

T?  T:  (Slurred) 

■  •        ■  •  •  •  • 

••••••••  • 

• ■   • •  ••  • •  • 

 •  •  •  • 

•  ■  ••••••••  ••  2^  ••  22  2;  V  (More  extended). 


•  •• 


correctly  as  possible  between  "slur-units"  and  "phrase-units".  The  distinction  is  like  that  in  grammar  between  com- 
pound word-units  and  phrases  or  sentences.  Slur-units,  like  compound  words,  are  isolated  terms;  while  phrase-units, 
like  sentences  or  poetic  lines,  continue  in  a  punctuated  series.  Thus,  the  curves  of  phrasing  are  the  successive  marks 
which  scan  a  melody  into  themes  or  phrases,  and  are  easily  recognized  by  their  occurring  in  a  regular,  sentence-like 
order. 

Sometimes  a  long  curve  is  merely  a  legato  mark,  and  is  known  as  such  by  its  appearing  after  or  with  staccatos 

which  it  contradicts  or  modifies. 

A  number  of  short  slurs  often  form  a  series;  but  the  shortness  of  the  values  plainly  shows  that  each  slur  is  a  mere 

unit  in  a  larger  phrase. 

Examples:  (a)  Slurred:       TJ  *  tl    •  •I  **  *    i*  iS  **  •*  ml  **  •*  ••  ** 

TT  2:  T:  2-  *••  tendered:       :T  22 


J»  ••  ••  • 

(b)  Phrased:         2:  :*  -5  •*  • 

••••••  •  •   • 

•  •   ■  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •   •  •  • 


•  ••  •  •    •  (Etc). 


■  • ■   • •        • •  • ■  • 
•  ••  •••••• 

.«  ..  ■■         ■•        ••  ••  •■  ••  ••  ••  * 

••   «•...•.••••■• 


*'  3.  How  Slurs  Are  Used.— Note— Some  curves  are  neither  slurs  nor  phrase-marks— viz. :  ties,  curves  with  grace 
notes,  changing  fingers,  and  irregular  groups  ;-and,  unless  they  are  especially  mentioned,  the  following  paragraphs 
do  not  apply  to  them.  • 

(a)  Scattered  or  Isolated  Curves.— When,  as  is  quite  usual,  single  curves  occur  only  here  and  there  in  the  music, 

the  short  slur     is  used  for  two,  three,  and  four  notes,  and  the  bracket  slur  : ;  2 :        ;  •  2 '      "^^^  ^^^'^ 
notes. 

(b)  Single  Curves  in  a  Melody  Series.— When  a  series  of  adjoining  phrases  is  marked  throughout  by  single 
curves,  (1)  the  short  slur  is  used  throughout  if  the  phrases  have  an  average  of  four  or  less  notes,  and  (2)  the 
bracket  slur  is  used  throughout  if  the  phrases  have  an  average  of  five  or  more  notes.  In  such  cases,  if  the  short  slur 
is  in  vogue,  it  is  doubled  for  an  occasionally  long  phrase;  or,  if  the  bracket  slur  is  in  vogue,  it  is  continued  in  use  for 

an  occasional,  short  phrase.  . 

(c)  Single  Curves  in  Each  Clef  (Piano  and  Organ).— It  is  the  rule,  especially  in  "bar  over  bar,"  that  similar  or 
corresponding  phrases  in  both  hands  or  in  all  parts  must  use  the  same  kind  of  slurs. 
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(d)  Curves  Within  Curves. — When  within  long  curves  of  phrasing  there  are  short  curves  of  slurring,  the  long 
ones  are  represented  by  brackets  and  the  short  ones  by  the  short  slur.  The  latter  is  doubled  for  four  or  more  notes 
in  the  smaller  groups.  (For  a  caution,  see  note  at  the  beginning  of  par.  3).  When  a  single  curve  occurs  between  or 
after  double  sets  of  curves,  the  copyist  must  determine  whether  the  single  curve  requires  the  short  or  the  bracket  slur. 

(e)  Curves  within  Curves  (Piano  and  Organ). — When  compound  curves  (see  foregoing  paragraph)  are  used 
throughout  in  either  or  both  hand-parts,  the  brackets  are  used  for  the  large  curves  of  phrasing,  and  for  them  only; 
and  the  short  slurs  are  then  used  in  both  hands  alike  for  all  other  curves  (see  par.  c). 

(f)  Horizontal  Brackets. — In  some  publications  simple  phrasing  is  marked  by  straight  lines  with  angular  tips, 
with  the  effect  of  punctuation  or  scanning  rather  than  slurring.  The  Braille  brackets  may  be  used  for  such  marks; 
but  the  reader  should  be  informed  thereof  in  a  note,  in  order  that  the  Braille  bracket  slurs  thus  used  may  not  change 
staccatos  into  mezzo-staccatos  or  otherwise  unduly  modify  tlie  execution. 

(g)  Long  Curve  Bent  into  Angle  (As  if  ending  and  starting  at  the  same  point). — This  is  shown  by  the  sign  :  ?  ; : 

preceding  the  note  to  which  the  angle  points. 

TP,,  ••••••  •••••••••••••• 

..  t;        .«  ..        •«  ••  ••        ••  ••  ••        ••  ••   ••   ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

(h)  Long  Curves  Overlapping. — When  one  slur  ends  and  another  begins  on  the  same  note,  or  when  the  tips  of  two 

curves  cross  above  or  below  a  note,  making  that  note  terminate  the  first  phrase  and  begin  the  second,  both  brackets 


are  placed  together  '\  J 


Ex.: 


• «  ••  • • 

• •  • • 

••  • •   • • 

■  • •   ■ •  • •  ■ 

•  •  •   •  •  •  •   •  •  • 

•  .  .   .  .  •  •   •  •  • 


•  •  • 
•  •  • 


before  the  overlapped  note. 


.  .   . «  .  , 
•  •  •  •  • 
•  •  •  •  ■  •  •  •  ■  • 
••  ••  ••  ••  •• 


•  •  •  •  •  • 

••  ••  •• 

.  .   .  •  •  • 

••  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 


•  •  • 

•  •  •  •   •  • 

•  •  •  ■  •  •  • 

•  •    •  •  •  •  • 

••  ••  • 


•■  ••       ••  •• 

■ •  • •  ••  • •   • • 


(i)    Curve  from  Hand  to  Hand. — A  short  slur  between  two  notes  in  different  hand-parts  is  shown  by  the  sign 
••.  When  a  long  slur  (a  doubled  slur  or  bracket)  passes  between  hands,  the  same  sign  is  used,  merely  as  a  shift- 
sign,  requiring  the  proper  termination  on  the  note  where  it  belongs. 


e  ■  • 
•  •  • 


•  •• 


•-  •• 


•  •• 


»•  •  •  •  • 
•  •  •  •• 


•  •• 

•  •  • 


•  •  ■ 

•  ■  • 


•  •  • 

•  •• 


•  •• 

•  •  • 


•  ••  •  • 

•  ••  •• 

•  .  .    .  . 


•  ••  • •  • •  ••  ••  • ■  • ■ 

•  ••  • •  ••••••  ■ •    • • 

•  ••••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

•••  ■•  ••  ••••••  ••  • 

•  • •  • •  ••  • •  ■ 

•  ••  •  •  •  •  •    •  •  • 

•  -•  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

•  .«  .*  ■•  ••  ••  ••  •• 

•••  ••  ••••  ■• 


When  one  bracket  slur,  being  shifted,  ends  with  another  in  the  other  hand-part,  the  final  bracket  termination  is 


double  :J  i; 
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If  there  are  slurs  in  both  parts  not  corresponding,  a  slur  cannot  be  shifted,  but  must  be  terminated  in  an  in-accord 
of  rests  in  the  hand-part  in  which  it  began.  '  .  . 


•  ■  • 

•  •  • 


•  •        • •  •  • 

 •  • •  •• 

• •  • •  ••  • ■  • • 

•  •■   ■•  ••  ••••  •• 

•  ••  • •  ••  • •  ••  •• 


•  •  •  •  • 

•  ••  •• 


•  • •  • ■  •• 

•  •  •  •  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •   •  •  •  • 

•  - •  ■ •  •• 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 


•  •  •  •• 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


•  •  •  •  •  •   ■  • 

•  •  •  •  •  •  ■  • 
••  ••  • •  • • 


•  ■ •  ••  ■ ■   ■ •  •• 

•  ••  •■  ••  •• 

•  • •   


Likewise,  if  already  there  are  rests,  a  bracket  slur  may  be  kept  in  the  same  hand-part  by  beginning  before  or  end- 
ing after  the  rests  where  the  notes  are  in  the  other  part. 


•  •  • 
■  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 


•  • •   • •  •••••••••••• 

•  •  •   •  •  ••  ••  •  • 

•  ••  • •  • •   • •  ••  • • 

«  .«  ..   .«  ..  .. 

•  ■ •  ••  • •  •••••• 


•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •   •  • 

•  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •  • 

(j)    Curve  from  Voice  to  Voice. — In  Braille  this  usually  takes  a  slur  into  or  out  of  an  in-accord.  To  show  the  trend  of 

the  slur,  the  sign  ;•       (or  doubled  :  J  V  V)  is  placed  after  the  first  note  of  the  passage  and,  when  doubled,  again 
!  #  !  *.  ...... 

before  the  last  note. 


Ex. 


• •  ••  ■ • 

• •  • •  •• 

••  • •   • • 

•  • •  ••  • •   • •  • ■ 

•  ••   ••  •••• 

•  • •  • •  ••  • •  • •  •• 


•  •  •  •  •   •  •  •  • 

•  ••  • •   • •  • • 

•  ••  ••  ••  •• 

• •  • •  ••  •• 

••  ••  ••  •■ 


•  ••  ••••••••  •• 

•  ••   ••  ••• 

•  ••  •  •• 


•  ••  ■ •  • •  • ■   • •  • ■   • ■  •• 

•  • •  • •  • •   • •  •• 

•  • •  • •  ••  • •  • •        • •  • • 


•  ••  ••  ••  •• 

•  •  •   •  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


(k)  Curved  Line  and  Dot. — This  combination  of  legato  and  staccato  is  variously  termed  as  "mezzo-staccato," 
"demi-marcato,"  "slurred  staccato,"  and  (loosely  in  piano  music)  "portamento."  (See  synonyms  under  Tenuto- 
staccato). 

In  Braille  the  staccato  ; :  is  combined  either  with  the  short  slur  or  with  the  bracket  slur. 
Examples :  Single  slurs :  ^ : 


•  •• 


Doubled  slurs  and  staccatos,  ^ ;  ^ 

••  • 

Bracket  slur  with  staccatos,  ;  ^  J 


Brackets  with  doubled  staccatos. 


•  •• 

•  •• 


•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  • •  ••  • 


•  •  •        • • 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

 •• 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 
■  •  ■ 


■  • 


•  •  • ' 

•  •  • 

•  •  • ' 


The  short,  undoubled  slur  is  preferable  for  mezzo-staccato  passages,  excepting  very  long  ones;  and  is  essential  when 

the  brackets  are  reserved  for  purposes  of  phrasing.  But  brackets  may  be  used  for  mezzo-staccato  when  the  purpose 

of  an  isolated  long  curve  is  plainly  to  modify  or  contradict  staccatos.  The  sign  .*  ; :  is  used  for  mezzo-staccato  in 

•  •  •• 

violin  pieces  when  the  direction  of  the  bow  is  not  to  be  affected,  and  in  songs  when  a  syllable  is  not  to  be  carried. 


(1)  Songs. — When  in  ink  a  syllable  is  to  be  carried  over  a  group  of  notes  by  a  curve  or  by  flags  joining  the  note- 
stems,  the  short  slur  is  used. 

The  portamento  curve  is  an  exception.  It  directs  a  gliding  of  the  voice  to  the  next  intonation  with  a  change  of 
syllable.  The  change  of  syllable  is  shown  in  ink  by  the  spacing  of  words  and  notes.    The  sign  for  portamento  is 
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Ex.:  (Words)  : :  •;  ••      ••  T;  *;  Tl 

••  ••         ••   ••  ••   ••   ••         ••   ••  ••   ••  •• 

("XTa^-pq^       ••••••  •••••••• 

^^iNULCft/        ••••••  0  

•  •   ••    ••        ••  ••   ■•   ••         ••  •  •   ••  ••  ••  •• 

Bracket  slurs  may  be  used  in  songs  only  when  a  long  curve  of  phrasing  includes  several  syllables  with  short  slurs. 

When  several  verses  are  sung  to  the  same  melody  and  a  slur  affects  only  a  limited  number  of  verses,  the  sign  .*  •• 

•  •  •  • 

is  used. 

(m)  Violin. — Points  given  in  paragraphs  a,  b,  d,  and  k  are  important  to  the  present  subject.  Bowing  follows 
either  short  or  bracket  slurs,  unless  there  are  curves  within  curves,  when  it  follows  the  brackets.  When  other  signs 
to  direct  bowing  are  not  given  at  curve  endings,  such  as  up -bow  and  down-bow,  every  unslurred  note  and  every  slurred 
group  of  notes  reverses  the  bow.  Glissando  (glide,  slide,  or  portamento)  is  usually  abbreviated,  "Gliss.",  but  is  some- 
times shown  by  a  straight  or  dotted  line  between  notes.  When  the  latter  is  used,  it  is  represented  in  Braille  by  the 

sign  :  •  V  with  the  slur  when  so  used  in  ink. 

T?v  .  ••  ••  ••   ■•  ••  ••  •  ••  ••  ■•  ••  ■•  ••   ••  ••  ••  •■ 

j^-s^..   ••  ••  •■   ■  .  ••   ••••••  ••  ••  ••   ••  •■  ••  •• 

..   -•  •  ••   ••••       ••   ••  ••  ••   ••  ••   ••  ••  ••  ••   ••  ••  •••• 

(n)  Curves  Connecting  Finger  Marks. — These  indicate  a  change  of  fingers  on  the  note,  and  use  the  short  slur.  The 
presence  of  this  sign  does  not  disturb  other  slurring  in  force. 

Ex.:  :•  ::  •:  ••  ,:      r:  V  ::  ::  •:. 

•  ••  •••••••••••• 

(o)  Curves  with  Grace  Notes. — When  these  are  separately  marked  in  ink,  the  short  slur  is  used;  but  other  slurs 
are  not  disturbed  thereby.  Grace-note  curves  within  other  curves  do  not  require  the  brackets  for  the  longer  curves; 
but  brackets  may  be  used  for  other  reasons. 

(p)  Curves  Marking  Triplets  and  Other  Irregular  Groups. — These  are  in  no  sense  slurs  or  phrasing,  nor  are  flag- 
joined  note-stems  considered  to  be  slurs  in  other  than  vocal  music. 

For  the  order  in  which  slurs  and  ties  are  placed  in  Braille,  see  Ties,  par,  3.     .  .  ■ 

SMALL  NOTES  Synopsis: 

1.  Description.  .     "  . 

2.  Braille  signs. 

3.  Vocal  music. 

4.  Orchestral  music. 

5.  Piano  music. 

1.  Notes  of  small  type  in  ink,  besides  grace  notes,  are  used  for  several  purposes:  to  illustrate  the  rendering  of 
an  ornament;  to  offer  an  optional  rendering;  to  represent  a  flourish  of  rapid  notes,  as  a  cadenza;  to  write  in  a  cue, 
etc.  When  an  ornament  is  illustrated,  or  when  an  option  is  given,  a  miniature  staff  is  written  above  the  measures 
affected. 

2.  The  Braille  sign  for  small-note  is  :  :  ^ :  which  is  doubled  without  doubling  point  6  :  :  ; ;  ^ : .   The  original 

. •  . •  •••••• 

measure  is  written  first,  followed  by  the  full-measure  in-accord  sign  •;       and  the  illustration  or  option  preceded  by 

•  •  •  • 

the  small-note  sign. 
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Ex. 

:  (Option)  :2 
•• 

•  • 

•  •  •• 

.  .   .  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
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•  • 
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m  ■ 

■  • 
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•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

■  m 

•• 

•  • 

•  ■ 

■  • 

•  • 

*  9 

Ex. 

:  (Cadenza): 

•  • 

m  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• •   • •  ••  ■ • 
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■  m 
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•• 
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•• 
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■  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

e  • 

3. 

In  songs  an 

optional 

rendering 

of 

a  measure 

is 

given  after  tlie  word  ' 

'or. 

Ex. 

• •  ••  • • 

•  •  •• 

•• 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

mm 

m  ■   m  • 
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•• 

•  • 

■  • 

•  m 

•  • 

••  • •   • • 

•  •  •  • 

• 

•  • 

m  • 

•  •  •  • 

If,  in  a  solo,  there  is  a  long  passage  with  optional  measures,  the  in-accord  sign  J ;   ;  J  may  be  used.  Options  in  vocal 

•  •  •  • 

solos  are  not  marked  in  Braille  as  small  notes.  The  full-type  part  of  the  measure  (the  preferred  rendering)  is  written 
before  the  in-accord  sign. 

4.  Small  type  notes  are  much  used  in  orchestrations  (see  Orchestral  Music,  par.  2). 

5.  In  piano  pieces,  an  optional  rendering  (variant  or  ossia)  of  four  or  more  measures  is  written  in  a  separate 
paragraph,  introduced  by  the  word  "ossia."  In  measure-numbered  music,  as  in  "bar  over  bar,"  the  original  number- 
ing is  repeated  in  the  ossia  paragraph. 

SOL-FA    (See  Tonic  Sol-fa). 
SOLO  STYLE  Synopsis: 

1.  Single-voice  solos. 

2.  Use  of  the  term  "solo  style." 

3.  Accompaniments.  . 

1.  A  single-voice  solo,  as  for  violin,  is  divided  into  paragraphs  of  about  eight  measures.  Every  paragraph  is 
introduced  in  the  left  margin  by  the  measure-number  of  the  first  measure  beginning  in  the  paragraph.  A  blank  space 
need  follow  the  margin-number  only  when  the  next  character  is  a  rest,  a  repeat,  a  signature,  or  parenthesis.  Lower 
lines  of  the  same  paragraph  are  set  inward  two  spaces.  The  following  is  a  violin  solo;  but  its  form  would  be  the  same 
if  it  were  an  orchestral  or  ensemble  part  for  any  instrument. 
Ex.:  "Menuet"  Paderewski-Kreisler. 
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2.    The  term  "solo  style"  may  broadly  be  applied  to  all  pieces  whose  parts  are  written  separately  in  the  style  of 
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a  solo.  It  includes  not  only  vocal  solos  and  solos  for  violin  and  small  instruments,  but  includes  choral  and  orches- 
tral music,  and  piano  and  organ  pieces  in  the  "separate- hand  style".  (See  Songs,  Orchestral  Music  and  Separate- 
hand  Style). 

3.  Accompaniments  to  solos  are  written  separately  after  the  solo  part.  They  are  written  in  the  style  which 
seems  most  appropriate  to  the  character  of  the  music  (see  Styles).  If  paragraphs  or  divisions  are  made  in  the  ac- 
companiment, they  should  agree  with  those  in  the  solo  part.  However,  in  "bar  over  bar"  accompaniments,  the 
agreement  of  margin-numbers  is  required  only  at  grand  divisions.  Likewise  in  piano  music  for  four  or  six  hands, 
or  in  concertos  and  their  second  parts,  each  performer's  part  is  written  separately,  in  any  style  most  appropriate; 
and,  excepting  the  "separate-hand  style,"  margin-numbers  are  allowed  to  fall  as  they  chance  to  occur. 

SONGS.  Synopsis: 

1.  Two  methods. 

2.  The  "phrase"  method. 

3.  The  "sight"  method. 

4.  Divisions,  languages,  etc.  ; 

5.  Hymns. 

6.  Choral  composition.  ■  . 

7.  Parallel  score.  ' 

1.  In  Braille,  songs  are  written  in  either  the  "phrase"  or  the  "sight"  method.  In  the  first,  whole  phrases  or 
paragraphs  of  words  alternate  with  corresponding  phrases  of  notes.  In  the  second,  the  words  and  their  notes  alter- 
nate in  the  same  line.  The  measures  are  numbered  and  the  piece  is  marked  off  at  convenient  points  into  divisions 
of  from  four  to  eight  measures  called  "phrase-units."  In  the  phrase  method  each  phrase-unit  of  words  is  intro- 
duced in  the  left  margin  by  the  sign  : ;  ; :  for  words,  and  the  phrase-unit  of  notes  by  the  sign  :  :   :  :  for  music. 

•  •  •  •  '  *  * ". 

The  measure-number  of  the  first  measure  beginning  in  the  phrase  immediately  follows  both  the  word-sign  and  the 

music-sign.  In  the  sight  method,  in  which  these  signs  are  not  used,  the  measure-number  stands  in  the  left  margin 
as  in  other  solo  styles. 

2.  The  Phrase  Method.— As  to  length,  a  phrase-unit  of  words  should  contain  about  what  the  average  memory 
may  be  expected  to  retain  correctly  at  a  single  reading— approximately  two  lines  of  poetry.  The  words  are  fitted 
to  the  notes  by  giving  every  syllable  an  unslurred  note  or  a  slurred  group  of  notes. 

Ex.:  "Tho'  Shadows  Fall"  by  MacDermid. 
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•  •  •• 


•  •• 
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•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


The  sign  :  :   :  T  is  the  breath-mark,  which  in  ink  is  either  a  modified  comma  or  a  v.  (See  also  Pauses).  The  sign 


for  portamento  is  .*  TT — for  a  full  description  of  which  see  Slurs,  par.  3, 1. 

In  all  vocal  music,  repeats  are  used  sparingly,  since  they  retard  ''sight-reading."  Distant  numeral  (or  forward) 

repeats  are  made  when  they  include  all  of  a  previous  phrase-unit,  either  words  or  music,  or  both.  A  numeral  repeat 

affects  only  the  words  when  preceded  by  the  sign  : ;  ; : ,  and  only  the  notes  when  preceded  by  the  sign  :  :   :  : ,  and 

.  •  •  ■  •  •  •  • 

it  affects  both  when  it  stands  alone.  In  the  phrase  method  these  signs  are  not  needed  before  repeats  except  in  the  mar- 
gin in  the  usual  way;  for  a  repeat  affects  the  part  in  which  it  stands. 

3.  The  Siffht  Method. — In  this  method  words  and  notes  alternate  in  the  same  line.  Words  are  distinguished  from 
notes  by  placing  hyphens  before  them,  excepting  capitalized  words.  The  sign  • :  is  the  bar-line.  Every  measure  be- 
gins  with  an  octave  mark. 

Ex.:  Folk-song. 
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etc. 

Hyphens  are  also  used  to  link  together  words  into  count  groups,  as  when  there  are  two  eighths,  a  dotted  eighth 
and  sixteenth,  a  triplet,  or  smaller  values.  Larger  values  than  eighths  should  not  be  grouped  unless  the  rhythm  re- 
quires it;  and  in  such  groups  one  of  the  words  must  be  a  whole-word  contraction. 

Example: 
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•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
■  • 

■  9 

9  ■ 

99 

■  • 

■  • 

•  • 

9  • 

•  • 

99 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

9  ■ 
9  • 

9  ■ 

•  e 

•  • 
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•  • 

•  • 
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•  9 

■  9 

9  • 
99 


99 

■  9 


99 


9 

9 

99  9 


99  9  ■ 

99  9 ■  9 •  9 

9  ■  9  ■  9  ■  • 

9 ■  99  -99 


. .     9-     9-     -9  9- 

•  ■   ce  ••  • •    •  • 

•  ••••••••    • • 

••• 

•  ••••••••  ••  • 

  • •  • 

.  .   •  .          •  •   •  •  •  • 

•  ■ •  ••         •  •  ••  •• 

. .    ■ •         ••  ••  ■ • 


•  •  • 

•  •• 


•  -    •  •  • 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


.  ■    •  • 
.... 
•• 

t  • ■  • • 

• •    • •  ••  • •   • •  • • 

■ •   • •   • •  ■ •   ••  •• 

•  •         •  ■   ••  •  •  • 

■  •         •  •   ••  •  •  • 

■  •        ••   •  •  • •  • 


measure  ends  tlie  phrase  unit.  A  change  of  signatures  or  an  expression  in  parentheses,  when  beginning  a  measure, 
must  precede  the  first  word.  A  rest,  when  beginning  a  measure,  stands  with  the  note  after  the  word.  A  rest  between 
words  in  the  same  measure  is  attached  to  the  note  preceding  it. 
Ex. :  "  Fear  Not  Ye,  O  Israel, ' '  by  Buck. 


9  ■ 


■  • • 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  •  •  «  • 
••  ••  •• 


• ■  • •  0 •     ••  • 

••  ■ •  • •      • •  • 

•  .  •  •  •  • 

••  •• 

•  •  •  •  ■  •  • 

ei9     .  ■  ■  •  99 


. .     99    9-       9    9-  ■ ■     99  9 

 •    ••     • •  • •  • 

••••••••e-  ••• 

• .  ■ ■  ••••••••• 

• .  ••    ■ •    .«.#••  e 

•  ■         ••    •  ©  ® 

••••••  • •    • •  • ■  • 

.  .    ■ •    ■  ■  I 

• e    9 •     99  99    99    9 ■ 

■9    99    9 • 

.  .     .  •    •  ■ 

•    9-  99 


99    9 ■  9 •  9 

•9     ■ 9  99  • 

.  .  O  . 

••    • •  • •  • 


.  •    •  ■      .  .  •••••• 

••       •    ••  ••  ■• 

• .     • ■      ■ •  ••     • •      • • 


■  • 


••  ••  •• 

• ■  • •  •• 

•  •  •• 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •• 


•  •  • 

•  •      •  < 


• •      • •    • •  •• 

• •    ••     • •    ••    • ■ 

••••••     ■  •      ■  ■ 

••••••••  • 

•  •     •  •  • 

••  e»  ••   • •   • •  • 

•  •  •     ••        •  • 

.  #   .  .    •  •        •  • 


If  a  lonrpassage  of  notes  is  repeated  with  different  words,  the  numeral  repeat  is  written  first,  preceded  by  the 
music-sign,  thus:  :,  ,:  it  •;  it  *:  t*,  and  the  new  words  follow  without  hyphen-prefixes  or  bar-lines.  The  use 
again  of  hyphens  and  bar-l'nes  ends  the' repeat  and  indicates  that  notes  again  follow  words.  In  this  way  it  is  pos- 
sible to  mark  local  changes  in  otherwise  repeated  passages.  The  new  words  should  be  given  in  phrase-units  with  mar- 
gin-numbers, corresponding  to  the  original  when  the  song  has  verses. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  sight  method  be  used  for  choral  music,  and  solos,  especially  recitatives  and  arias,  and 

songs  in  foreign  languages. 

4.  Divisions,  Languages,  etc  -If  a  song  has  grand  divisions,  each  consisting  of  a  number  of  phrase-units,  a  free 
line  should  separate  the  larger  (divisions.  In  solos,  a  phrase-unit  may  begin  at  any  count  in  a  measure,  and  if  an  in- 
complete measure  ends  a  phrase-unit,  the  music-hyphen  is  used.  ■     :  : 

If  a  song  has  several  verses,  the  notes  are  written  with  the  first  verse,  and  the  other  verses  are  added  below, 
with  corresponding  paragraphs  or  phrase-units.  A  foreign  text  is  similarly  given  after  the  native  version.  In  such 
cases  the  copyist  must  carefully  observe  if  modifications  are  made  in  the  music  to  fit  the  words  of  the  other  stanza  or 
other  language.  If  only  an  occasional  measure  is  altered,  the  in-accord  sign  is  used  to  add  the  altered  measure  to  the 
original.  A  numeral  after  the  in-.accord  sign  may  indicate  the  verse  affected,  or  an  abbreviation  may  indicate  the 
language. 
Ex. 


••  ■•  ••  ••        ••   ••  ••  ••  ••   ••  ■•  • 

•    99     ••      ••  ••      ••     ■•    ®-      ■•  •• 

.  ••     •■      ••     ••••• ••      ••    ••    ••     ••  • 

•  •    •  •  •  ••  ••   •  ••  •   :  T!  5,  T.  ; 

•     ••  •-  *•  ••     «» •  ••  •   •      •  • 


■         ••••••  •■  • 

•      ::  :•  ::  •*  *.  • 


If,  howe*ver,  many  measures  Ire  altered  "for"  the  other  verses  or  other  languages,  the  music  should  be  written  sep- 
arately and  fully  with  each  text. 
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men  two  syllables  are  coalesced  and  sung  as  one  (which  is  marked  in  ink  by  a  line  or  curve  connecting  the  syl- 
lables), as  is  frequently  the  case  in  foreign  texts,  the  quotation  marks  are  used  to  enclose  the  syllables. 
Ex.:  (Italian) 

::  ::  .:  .:  *.         l         ^-  *•  •• 

Diacritical  markings  used  in  foreign  texts  must  be  carefully  indicated  in  Braille  (see  Alphabets,  par.  2). 
For  slurs  and  portamento,  see  Slurs,  par.  3,  1.  For  optional  renderings,  see  Or  and  Small  Notes. 
In  the  phrase  method,  if  a  word  or  group  of  words  is  repeated  once,  it  is  written  only  once  and  is  repeated  by 
placing  the  sign  : ;  before  and  after  it. 

Ex.:  :.  :.  j:  •.  :.  •:    •:      .:  V  •:  ir 

H  the  word'or  pa'ssage  is  repeated  twice-sung  three  times -the  initial  sign  is  doubled. 


■.  ••  ••  •  I:     ••  :•  ••  •:  :•     .:  2:  •* 

For'three  or  more  repetitions*  a  numeral  is  prefixed,  indicating  the  number  of  repeats. 

A  r  ■  ':  I  t   ••  I  I-     "  *• 

A  short*  repeat  within  a  long  one  may  not  be  shown  in  this  way. 
The  punctuation  following  the  last  repetition  is  used. 

When  abbreviations  of  voices  are  needed,  the  following  are  used:  .  :  Soprano.  T:  .  :  Alto.  .  :  Tenor. 
•   •  •  Bass.  When  they  occur  among  notes,  the  word-sign       is  prefixed.  An  attached  numeral  indicates  divided 


voices,  thus:   .Z  mZ  ■•  ■  •   ■  ■         ••  ••  ••  ••  ••' 

5.  Hymns*-The*verses*of  a  shnple  hymn'  or  folk-tune  are  written  in  numbered  paragraphs  above  the  music.  If 
occasionally  the  voices  do  not  sing  words  alike,  the  added  or  altered  words  must  be  written  (see  par.  6,  e).  If  the  song 
is  to  be  read  both  by  individual  singers  and  by  accompanists,  the  notes  should  be  written  in  two  ways:  (1)  the  voice- 
parts  in  separate  paragraphs,  respectively  marked  Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Bass;  and  (2)  in  the  style  of  piano  and 
organ  music,  either  "bar  over  bar"  or  "vertical  score."  The  words  "Words,"  -  Voices,"  and  "Organ"  should  be  cen- 
tralized above  their  respective  divisions.  The  signature  line  is  written  above  the  voices  only. 

6.  Choral  Compositions.— (a)  The  successive  grand  divisions  of  a  cantata  or  oratorio— namely,  its  solos,  trios, 
choruses,  etc.-are  treated  as  separate  compositions,  and  the  measure-numbering  in  each  begins  anew.  The  music  is 
divided  into  phrase-units  of  about  eight  measures,  and  these  subdivisions  always  occur  at  bar-lines.  If  one  musical 
phrase  ends  and  another  begins  in  the  same  measure,  the  phrase-unit  begins  at  the  next  bar.  Sighted  persons  singing 
with  or  directing  the  blind  should  pencil-mark  the  ink  copy  to  agree  with  the  Braille  in  phrase-units  and  measure- 
numbers. 

(F)    Choral  music  may  be  written  either  in  the  sight  or  in  the  phrase  method.  See  recommendation  end  of  para- 
graph 3. 

Each  voice-part  (words  and  music)  is  written  separately  throughout  the  piece  on  its  own  page  or  pages,  the  divi- 
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sions  with  their  projecting  margin-numbers  corresponding  in  all  parts.  Centralized  in  the  first  line  of  every  page  are 
written  the  name  of  the  voice  and  the  span  of  measures  (the  first  and  last  margin-number). 

Ex.:  Alto.  25-49.  . 

In  the  phrase  method,  the  word-sign  or  the  music-sign  preceding  the  first  and  last  margin-number  is  also  written 

in  the  span  of  measures. 

Ex-    ••••••••••••   ••••  

■•   ••••••••••       ••       ■•  ••   •••••• 

■•••••••e--«         ■•••e«   oe- 

(c)  When  any  voice  has  a  prolonged  silence  through  several  phrase-units,  the  units  of  rest  are  merged  in  one  state- 
ment after  the  margin-number  of  the  unit  beginning  the  silence.  When  there  is  a  unit  of  silence  for  any  part,  a  sug- 
gestion in  parentheses  is  given  of  the  active  parts,  thus :       .  '      '      .  . 

Ex.:  Alto  page,  at  measure  49 :    t  *t  L*        ••••••  ©•  a  p,,^, 

••••••                                 99  90  .0  .0  .0  99        9 .  •  •  • .   ■  •  •••  cue 

••   ••        ••     ■     •  9-        ••  ••   ••  •■  •■             «.  »:  Z.  9T  IZ 

may  be  mcluded  m  the  parentheses,  giving  the  last  measure-number,  words  and  notes  of  the  singing  part  or  parts, 

terminating  the  silence. 


Ex.:  Soprano  page,  at  measure  65.       **  *^ 


•  •  ••  • 

•  •  •• 

99  .  . 

• •  ••  •  • 

• •  ••  • • 

•  •  • ■   ■  • 


• •        ■ •  • •  ■ •  •• 

••  ••   ••   ••  ••  •• 

••••••  •• 

••••••  •• 

••••••«  •• 


9  . 


•  •  •• 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  • •   • •  •  • 

•  e -    •  •  •• 

•  ••    •  •    ■  • 

o   • •    e«  • • 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


•  •    •  •  •  • 

•  •   ••   • • 

•  .   •  .   9  . 


•  •   • •  •• 

•  •   •  •    •  • 


(d)  When  any  voice  is  divided,  as  two  sopranos,  the  higher  part  is  written  after  the  in-accord  sign  • :  :  •  and  the 

reader  is  warned  of  the  division  by  the  sign      before  the  first  note.  *  * 

•  ■ 

Ex-    ■■  •■  •■  ••       ••  ••  ••  ••  ••   ••  ••  ••  •••••• 

;^   ;•  ••    ••   • 

(e)  In  part-songs  in  which  the  voices  agree,  or  nearly  agree,  in  the  singing  of  words  throughout  the  piece,  the  parts 
need  not  be  written  on  separate  pages,  but  the  words  may  be  written  once  for  all  voices.  In  such  cases  each  phrase-unit 
of  words  is  followed  by  the  same  phrase-unit  of  notes  for  all  parts,  and  the  notes  are  written  in  separate  paragraphs 
as  in  hymns,  or  in  "parallel  score,"  or  in  "vertical  score"  (which  see).  When  any  voice  or  group  of  voices  sings  an 
additional  or  altered  word  or  phrase,  the  same  is  written  in  parentheses  with  the  voice-abbreviations. 

Ex.: 


•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

■  • 

e  ■ 
■  • 
•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  e 

■  • 

•  • 

•  9 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •   •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

9  .    .  . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  e 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •   •  •  •  .  • 

.  .     .  .     c  ■  • 


When  there  is  a  prolonged  disagreement  of  words  as  in  contrapuntal  passages,  the  words  for  each  voice  are  writ- 
ten separately  throughout  the  phrase-unit,  introduced  by  the  proper  voice-abbreviation  in  parentheses,  beginning  on 
a  new  line.  (See  example  in  following  paragraph). 

7.  Parallel  Score.— The  writing  of  words  in  this  style  is  explained  in  par.  e  above.  The  voice-parts  are  written 
"bar  over  bar"  in  a  parallel  of  four  lines,  or  as  many  lines  as  there  are  parts.  An  octave  mark  begins  every  measure; 
expressions  are  given  in  all  parts  alike,  and  the  proper  measure-number  stands  in  the  margin  before  the  upper  voice  in 
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every  parallel.  The  phrase-unit  of  words  is  introduced,  as  in  solo  style,  by  the  sign       .:  and  the  measure-number. 
The  first  phrase-unit  of  notes  begins  after  the  measure-number  with  the  names  of  the  voices  written  out  in  their 
respective  lines.  If  there  is  a  trio  or  duet,  only  three  or  two  lines  are  used  in  the  parallel,  and  the  names  of  the  sing- 
ing parts  are  given.  A  solo  is  written  in  the  usual  way  (see  par.  2). 
Ex. :  Chorus  from  the  ' '  Messiah. ' ' 


•■  ••  • 

■  •  ■ •  • •  •• 

•  •  •  •  

•  •        •  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  ••  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


•  •  • 

• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

(At  Measure  1). 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

-  e 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

••  ••  •• 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

«• 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  •   •  • 

•  • 

•  •   •  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •    ■  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •  •• 

•  •  •  ■ 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  o 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •    •  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •   •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •     •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■     •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •     ■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  •     •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  •   o  • 

•  •  •• 

• •  • ■ 

■  •     ••  •• 

«•  «• 


•  •  •  e  ■  • 
••  •• 

••  •• 

•  •  ■  •  ■  • 
•«  «•  •• 


•  ••  •• 

■    ■  •   •  • 


Ex. :  Disagreeing  words  at  measure  22. 


•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 


•  •  • 


■  •  •  • 
•  ••  •• 

■  •  • 


■  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  ■  • 
•  ■ 

••  •• 


'  •   ••  • •  •• 

' •  ■ •  •  • 
•   •  •   •  •    •  • 


•  • 

99 

•  9 

■  9 

9  • 

■  9 

99 
99 

9  • 
99 

•  • 

■  9 

9  • 

9  • 

■  9 

99 

99 

9  ■ 

99  • 

•  • 

99 

99 

•  9 

9  • 

99 

■  9 

•  9 

■  9  9 

•  ■ 

•  • 

9  • 

9  ■ 

9  ■ 

9  • 

•  • 

■  9 

9  • 

9  • 

9  • 

99 

•  • 

9  ■ 

9  • 

•  9 

99 

•  9 

•  • 

•  • 

99 

•  9 

9  • 

9  ■ 

9  • 

•  9 
99 
9     9  • 


99  9 

9  •  • 


9  •     9 •     •9    99    99    9-  99 

99     •99-     99     -9     -9  -9 

9  9-      ••  -9 


99  99 

•  9  99 


9    99    99    9-     99    99    99    99    99    9-  9 

,  .  .  «  .  .  .  •  .  .  9  •  •  •  99  •  •  9 ■  • 
9    99    9-     99    9-     99    9-     99    9-     -9  9 


The  staccato  pre- 


possible  either  horizontal  or  vertical  reading  of  parts. 
SQUARE  NOTES    (See  Chant). 

STACCATO         (In  ink,  a  dot  placed  above  or  below  a  note), 

99 

.   ■•   -9  99  ••  9-   ••  ••  ••  ••  •■  ••.  Kendered; 

H/X.  .  •9    9-      •9    9-     9-     9-     99  9- 

99     -9     • •     99     • •     99     • •     99     • •      -9  9- 

cedes  an  accent  mark  when  both  occur  on  the  same  note,  but  it  follows  an  abbreviation. 

.  ■  ■   -9  •  •   •9  99  9-  9  •    For  the  curved  line  and  dot,  or  mezzo-staccato  see  Slurs,  par.  3,  1.  For  the  straight 

iJA.  .     0.  0,  -9  9- 

line  and 'dot,  or'marcato,  s^e  Tenuto-staccato.  Staccatissimo  :  :  In  ink,  an  arrow-pointed  dot  above  or  below  a 
note,  usually  with  the  point  toward  the  note.  It  is  also  called  the  "Dash,"  "Sharp-staccato,"  and  sometimes  "Mar- 
tellato-" 

Ex.:  *5       9-  *9  9-  *•  Rendered: 

•  9    99     -9     •  •     -9    99     •  •  •99- 

STEM  SIGNS.  Synopsis: 

1.    The  signs. 


9  99 

'9    9  • 


»  •     99  9 

19    9  •  9 


9 •  99  9-  9 
99    9-  -99 
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2.  Distinctions  in  use. 

3.  Used  with  other  signs. 

1.    The  stem-signs  are  as  follows,  from  whole  to  32nd; 
(For  "Value-marks,"  see  Division  of  Notes,  par.  2). 

When  a  note  in  ink  has  two  stems,  one  up  and  one  down,  one  of  the  values  (usually  the  longer)  is  shown  in  Braille 
by  a  stem-sign  placed  after  the  note  written  in  the  value  of  the  other  stem.  Only  the  written  note  counts  for  value  in 
the  measure. 


Ex.; 


•  • •   •«  • 


•  • •   ••  • 

•  • ■   ••  • 


Rendered : 


*•  ••  • 

'  •  •  • 

9     -9     -9  9 


■9    99    99    9 •     99  • 

'  •     • •    • •     ■  •    ••  • 
•  •• 


In  ink,  whole  and  half  notes  are  hollow  or  white,  and  whofe  notes  have  no  stems.  Hence'when  they  converge 
with  solid,  black  notes,  they  cannot  be  shown  as  opposite  stems,  but  are  placed  close  up  beside  the  black  notes.  Since 
the  effect  is  that  of  double  stems,  so-called  whole  and  half  stems  are  used  in  Braille. 

2.  Three  uses  of  double  stems  may  be  cited:  (a)  Independent  voices,  having  opposite  stems,  converging  on  the 
same  note,  (b)  A  passage  of  rapid  notes  based  on  a  theme-note  of  longer  value,  (c)  To  mark  occasional  notes  in  a 
passage,  thereby  emphasizing  a  secondary  theme.  In  the  case  of  a,  it  is  usually  preferable  in  Braille  to  use  in-accords, 
as  also  in  b,  especially  in  the  first  measure  to  set  the  pattern. 

3.  Stems  With  Other  Signs.— A  stem-sign  is  dotted  in  the  same  way  as  notes  and  rests. 

Ex.:   :•  ••  :•  •;   ::  •;.  Rendered:   ••  ••   ••  ••   ••  •  •  ••  •• 

•         ••  ••    ••    ••     e    ••  ••  ••  e-    9'.    .»  9-  *9  *•  *9  9'.' 

Marks  of  fmgermg  should  precede  stem-signs.  A  slur  or  tie,  placed  after  a  stem-sign,  affects  only  the  stem  or  longer 

note, 
Ex.: 

Rendered : 


•  ••  • •  • 

•  •  •    •  e  ■ 

•  •  e    •  •  e 
■  •  •• 


••••■« 

••••••«•  ••■••■» 

 •   •  •  ••«•••«( 

■9    99    9 ■      -9     -9    99    99    9 • 

■9     • ■     9 •     -9     ■ ■      •«•■  99 
9    9-      -9  -9 


■9    9  • 
»    ••  • 


••    • ■     • •     • •  • 

•  •    •  •     •  •     •  •  • 

•    ••    ••     • •  • 


■*  ••••••     ••••  •- 

Wlien  used  m  a  chord,  a  stem-sign  affects  only  the  note  or  interval  after  which  it  stands. 
Ex.:  • 


Rendered : 


•  • 

■  • 

■  • 

•  ■ 

00 

00 

0  ■ 

0 

•  • 

■  • 

0  • 

•  0 

0  ■ 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• « 

■  • 

■  e 

■  9 

■  0 

0 

0  ■ 

oe 

eo 

0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  « 

■  • 

oe 

0  0 

0  • 

•  0 

0 

00 


» ■  00  00  e 
o  o  •    ■  e  o 


o 

e  @ 


o  e  ■  o 

•    eo  o 

' o  e®   ■ e  e 


■ o  00   • o   • o 

•  •  00  •  •  • o 
■  e    •  o  o  •    •  o 


o ■   oe  00  o •  o 

•  o  o  ■    ■  o  o  •  • 

•  «   •  e   •  e   •  o  o 


Rendered : — 


STRINGED  INSTRUMENTS.  Synopsis: 
1.    String  signs. 


2.  Fingering. 

3.  Positions. 

4.  Bowing. 

5.  Harmonics. 

1.  String  signs,  from  first  to  sixth:  T?  T:        ••2'  • 

•  O     •  •  •  O     •  •  9  9 

notes  and  other  prefixed  signs,  excepting  abbreviations. 


oe 

•  e 


»e  o 
o  o 


00  ■ 

•  •  e 
•0  o 


They  precede 
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Ex.:  : :  rr  ::  :r      :T  r:  ::  • 

«.  «.  ..  ••  ■•  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  • 


The  first  string  is  always  the  highest  in  pitch.  The  strings  are  indicated  in  ink  in  various  ways.  Eoman  or  Arabic 
numerals  or  letters  may  be  used,  sometimes  combined  with  the  word  "string"  or  "corda,"  or  "sul"  (upon).  Thus: 
"E  string",  (me  Corda),  "Sul  G",  etc.  Double  stopping  (playing  on  two  or  more  strings  at  once)  requires  the  use  of 
intervals  or  in-accords  (see  Orchestral  Music,  par.  3). 

2.  Fingering. — The  ordinary  finger  marks  are  used,  thus :  • ;        • ;        •  :        ;  : .  The  index  finger  is  the  first. 

In  violoncello  music,  the  sign  for  thumb  is  : T  *    which  in  ink  is  a  cipher  crossed  by  a  vertical  line.  (See  Continuance 

•  •  •  • 

Dots). 

3.  Positions.— Half  position, :  •  ;•       First,  ;•  ;•;  Second,       ;•;  Third, 

••••        ••••••  Positions  indicate  the  part  of  the  fingerboard  over  which  the  left  hand 

■ m  mm         ••••  ......  ......  x  o 

«.    ..         ••  ••   ••  ••  ••  «• 

is  placed — the  interval  distance  between  open  string  and  first  finger.  In  ink  the  positions  are  usually  indicated  by 
Roman  numerals;  but,  since  editors  often  indicate  strings  in  this  way,  the  copyist  must  determine  the  use  by  the  mean- 
ing of  the  text. 

4.  Bowing. — Up  bow  J ;   :  : .  In  ink,  a  V  opening  upward  or  downward.  Down  bow  J :  J : .  In  ink,  an  angular  U 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

opening  upward  or  downward.  Like  string  signs  and  position  marks,  these  signs  in  Braille  stand  before  notes  and 

other  prefixed  signs,  excepting  abbreviated  expressions. 

The  abbreviated  directions  for  bowing,  such  as  :*  •?  2;  :  :  (frog),  are  literally  copied  from  the  ink.  Glissando 

« •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

is  marked  either  by  :J  55  J:  ;T  ;T  ;T  ::  or  :T  T:  (see  Slurs,  par.  3,  m). 
«.                           «.  .... 

Pizzicato  is  usually  abbreviated  :  J  JT  ,T  ?,  ?,        The  sign       ;  •,  for  right-hand  pizzicato  is  also  used,  espec- 

• •  o • 

ially  when  the  direction  occurs  frequently.  The  sign  for  left-hand  pizzicato  is  ;  •  :  J,  which  in  ink  is  a  cross.  Arco 

•  •  •  • 

is  usually  written  out,  : J  T:  Ji  TT  •«  :     but  when  it  occurs  frequently,  the  sign  may  be  used.  For  tremolo, 

see  Division  of  Notes. 

The  following  paragraph  is  taken  from  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music: 

"A  slur  indicates  that  all  notes  under  it  are  to  be  played  in  one  stroke  of  the  bow — legato.  A  slur  with  staccatos 
means  "staccato"  or  "saltato"  in  one  stroke.  The  absence  of  a  slur  gives  every  note  a  separate  stroke  of  the  bow. 
Dots  or  dashes  with  notes  (see  Staccato  and  Staccatissimo)  mean  short,  sharp  strokes.,  either  with  firm  martelle  bow- 
ing, or  with  springing  saltato  or  spiccato  bowing." 

5.  Harmonics. — Open  string  and  open  harmonic  ? ;  (after  the  note),  called  the  "circle  sign,"  represented  in  ink  by 
the  cipher.  A  diamond-shaped  note  is  preceded  in  Braille  by  :T,  point  2. 

Harmonics  are  overtones  produced  by  touching  instead  of  pressing  (or  stopping)  the  string  at  certain  points.  Be- 
ginning at  the  octave  or  middle  of  the  open  string  and  progressing  upward,  the  harmonics  are  true  to  pitch  as  if 
stopped.  In  ink  such  notes  have  the  circle  over  them.  Progressing  downward  from  the  middle  of  the  string,  a  similar 
order  of  harmonics  results,  but  they  differ  in  pitch  from  the  notes  when  stopped.  These  lower-half,  or  altered  pitch 
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harmonics  are  usually  shown  in  ink  as  white,  diamond-shaped  notes,  requiring  the  sign  This  sign  precedes  an 
octave  mark  or  an  accidental,  but  follows  accents  and  abbreviations. 

Ex.:  ••  :•  ::  :•  .:  :•  :•  %  ::  .:  :•  V  *:  I       Sounding:         ••  •:. 

An  artificial  harmonic  is  made  by  stopping  a  note  and  lightly  touching  another  above  it  on  the  same  string. 
When  the  fourth  interval  of  the  stopped  note  is  touched,  the  resultant  pitch  is  two  octaves  above  the  stopped  note. 
In  ink  the  stopped  note  is  written  in  the  usual  form,  while  the  touched,  or  harmonic  note  is  diamond-shaped.  In 
Braille  the  diamond  is  represented  by  an  interval  preceded  by  the  diamond-sign  :  T. 

Sometimes  in  ink  the  resultant  is  written  above  as  a  small  note,  but  it  may  be  omitted  in  Braille. 

Ex.:  ••     ••  ••  ::     r  •:  II  •:  :•  ::  ::  .:  I  *■  Sounding:  ::      •:  ::  •:. 

'\  .1      •■  ••      ••  ••  ••  •  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

If  the  artificial  hamionic  sign  is  doubled,  only  the  interval  is  made  twice,  thus:  :  T  :  J  :  J. 

•  ■  ••  •• 

STYLES.  Synopsis: 

1.  Kinds  of  styles.  :  i       '  i  . 

2.  How  styles  may  be  distinguished.  ;  , 

3.  Choice  of  styles.  .  .  . 

4.  Changing  styles,  ■   '  '      /     '  '  ' 

1.  The  ways  in  which  Braille  music  may  be  arranged  on  the  page  are  called  "styles."  They  are  described  sep- 
arately, each  under  its  own  name,  and  are  as  follows: 

Solo  Style.  Bar  over  Bar.  Bar  by  Bar.   Hand  after  Hand.   Vertical  Score. 
Included  in  the  "solo  style"  are  the  following:  . 

Single- voice  solos,  as  for  violin  and  other  small  instruments.  ' 
Songs  in  either  the  "phrase"  or  "sight"  method. 
Choral  and  orchestral  parts  written  separately. 

Piano  and  organ  music  in  the  "separate-hand"  or  "paragraph"  style. 

Included  in  "bar  over  bar"  are  its  altered  forms,  called  " count  over  count, "" fugue  style, "  and  " parallel  score. " 

Similarly  as  in  ink  one  staff  is  needed  for  a  solo  voice,  and  two  or  more  staves  are  usually  needed  for  harmonized 
music,  so  in  Braille  either  a  single  line  or  several  lines  at  once  may  be  used.  Styles,  therefore,  are  classified  as  to 
single-line  and  parallel  progression.  To  the  latter  class  belong  all  forms  of  "bar  over  bar."  However,  music  which 
in  ink  occupies  two  or  more  clefs  does  not  always  require  as  many  lines  in  Braille,  for  in  "bar  by  bar,"  "hand  after 
hand,"  and  "vertical  score"  the  notes  of  several  clefs  are  written  together  in  the  same  Braille  line.  If  the  reader 
is  unfamiliar  with  the  several  styles,  he  should  refer  to  the  first  paragraph  under  each  for  a  description. 

2.  Styles  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  arrangement  of  measure-numbers  and  hand-signs  in  the  left  margin. 
When  margin-numbers  occur  at  regular  intervals  before  equal  groups  of  lines  called  "parallels,"  the  style  is  "bar 
over  bar."  When  margin-numbers  occur  at  irregular  intervals  and  if  intervening  lines  do  not  begin  with  hand-signs, 
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it  is  the  "solo  style."  When  margin-numbers  occur  in  every  line,  forming  a  solid  column  separated  from  the  music 
by  a  space,  the  style  is  "bar  by  bar,"  "hand  after  hand,"  or  "vertical  score." 

3.  The  intelligent  choice  of  styles,  according  to  the  readers  needs,  adds  much  to  the  usefulness  of  Braille  music. 
The  choice  of  styles  depends  (1)  upon  the  number  of  parts,  (2)  upon  the  relative  length  of  parts  in  the  same  measure, 
(3)  upon  the  character  of  the  music,  and  (4)  upon  the  class  of  readers. 

(1)  Number  of  Parts.— Obviously,  a  solo  voice  or  single  part  requires  the  "solo  style."  The  parts  or  clefs  of  piano 
and  organ  music  may  be  written  on  separate  lines,  "bar  over  bar,"  or  alternately  in  the  same  line,  "bar  by  bar,"  or 
separately  in  paragraphs  in  the  "separate-hand  style,"  or  sometimes  blended  or  mingled  together  in  one  line  in 
"hand  after  hand,"  or  "vertical  score"— the  style  being  determined  by  the  character  of  the  piece.  Accompaniments, 
obbligatos  and  second  piano  or  organ  parts  to  solos  are  written  separately  after  the  solo. 

(2)  Relative  Length  of  Parts.— In  piano  and  organ  music,  if  parts  are  approximately  equal  in  length,  they  are 
written  "bar  over  bar."  This  is  so  nearly  the  case  in  most  pieces  that  "bar  over  bar"  may  generally  be  used,  with 
the  exceptions  given  below. 

"When  hand-parts  are  greatly  unequal  throughout,  the  "separate-hand  style"  is  used  if  the  shorter  part  remains 
in  one  hand,  and  "bar  by  bar"  is  used  if  the  unequal  parts  alternate  between  hands.  When  the  measures  of  both  hand- 
parts  are  long,  and  they  may  be  divided  into  counts,  they  are  written  "count  over  count"  but  if  the  measures  cannot 
thus  be  divided,  they  are  written  in  the  "separate-hand  style." 

(3)  .  Character  of  the  Music— Contrapuntal  pieces  of  several  independent  voices  are  written  in  the  "fugue  style." 
Pieces  in  which  the  hands  play  alternate  notes,  chords,  or  portions  of  scales  and  arpeggios  are  written  "hand  after 
hand."  In  piano  and  organ  music,  if  parts  are  closely  blended  in  rhythm  or  position,  as  in  chords,  interweaving 
melodies,  etc.,  "vertical  score"  may  be  used. 

(4)  .  The  Class  of  Readers.— Primary  piano  pieces  should  be  written  "bar  over  bar,"  because  this  style  is  at  once 
easy  for  the  blind  child  and  convenient  for  the  blind  teacher.  But  "hand  after  hand"  may  be  used  in  such  pieces  when 
required.  "Vertical  score"  iMglilj  desirable  in  certain  instances)  should  be  used  only  in  music  for  advanced  readers. 
Chant  and  hymn  tunes,  intended  solely  for  professional  blind  organists  or  choir  directors,  may  be  written  in  "vertical 
score."  School  songs,  hymns,  patriotic  and  folk-tunes  should  be  written  in  paragraphs  when  used  by  non-musical  as 
well  as  musical  readers.  Songs  for  choral  classes  of  blind  students  should  be  written  in  the  "sight"  method. 

The  essentials  of  easy  reading  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

(a)  There  should  be  proximity  of  parts  in  instrumental  music  and  of  words  and  notes  in  songs. 

(b)  When  close  proximity  is  impracticable,  other  aids  for  the  comparison  of  parts  must  be  provided,  as  by  fre- 
quent division  and  corresponding  margin-numbers. 

(c)  Melodic  or  independent  parts  should  be  easily  and  separately  traceable. 

(d)  There  should  be  frequent  and  prominent  landmarks  to  guide  the  fingers  and  aid  the  memory. 
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(e)  The  arrangement  of  notes  and  measure-sections  should  facilitate  "sight-reading"  and  should  be  consistent 

and  uniform  in  method. 

(f)  The  use  of  repeats  should  be  simple  and  direct. 

4.  A  change  in  style  may  be  made  at  any  point  by  a  new  arrangement  of  marginal  numbers  and  hand-signs.  How- 
ever, such  a  change  should  not  be  made  except  for  passages  of  appreciable  length. 

SWELL.    ? :   :  :  in  ink,  diverging  and  converging  lines  over  one  note,  indicating  resonance  or  an  increase  and 
•  •  •  • 
decrease  of  tone. 


Ex.:  ?:       :?  ?;  2:      Rendered:  :*  ••  ::  :*  *S 


e  ••    ■ •         ■ ■    ••  • 


•  •  •  ■  •  •  •  • 
■    •  •    ■  •   •  •  • 


TEMPO  1.   :S  ,2  :2  •:  ::•  A  tempo,  :•      ::  or 
»•••••••••  •••••• 

TENUTO.    ■  ®  ■  :  lu  ink  a  short,  horizontal  Ime  over  or  under  a  note.  In  Braille  the  sign  precedes  the  note  and 


•  •• 


indicates  that  the  tone  is  held,  sustained,  and  emphasized— but  not  slurred  unless  so  marked.  When  the  abbrevia- 
tion "Ten."  occurs  in  ink,  it  should  be  copied,  thus,  :  J  .J  T;  TJ  :  i- 

•  •  •  •    •  •  •  •  •  • 

TENUTO-STACCATO.    (Marcato)        i".  In  ink  a  dot  under  a  short,  horizontal  line — also  called  "Ben  pronun- 

•  •  •• 

ziato ' '  or  well  marked,  ' '  Forte-tenuto, ' '  and  ' '  the  line  and  dot. " 

-R..  •  ••  ••  ^-        ••  ••  Rendered:        ••  ::  ••  *,  ::        J:  T: 

••  «•  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••   ••  •  ••  ••   ••  •• 

Synonyms :  Mezzo-staccato.— Tenuto.—Tenuto-staccato. 

"When  dots,  placed  over  or  under  notes,  are  covered  by  a  curved  line,  an  effect  is  intended  which  is  of  great  value 
in  the  rendering  of  expressive  and  cantabile  passages.  This  is  called  mezzo-staccato  (half  detached),  and  the  notes 
are  sustained  for  nearly  their  full  value  and  are  separated  by  a  scarcely  appreciable  interval.  On  stringed  and  wind 
instruments,  indeed,  they  are  frequently  not  separated  at  all,  but  are  attacked  with  a  certain  slight  emphasis  which  is 
instantly  weakened  again,  so  as  to  produce  almost  the  effect  of  a  disconnection.  On  the  pianoforte  they  must  be  sep- 
arated, but  for  an  instant. '  '—Grove. 

"The  tenuto  mark       '  '  signifies  a  singing,  soulful  accent;  the  marcato  means  almost  the  same  pressing 

style  of  execution,  but  with  each  note  somewhat  separated  from  its  neighbors;  the  slur  and  staccato  would  seem  to 
signify  very  much  the  same  as  the  tenuto-staccato,  but  in  a  less  degree. "—Elson. 

THOROUGHBASS.    (See  Figured  Bass). 

TIES.  Synopsis: 

1.  Single  tie  and  full-chord  ties.  '   ■  . 

2.  Accumulating  arpeggio  and  part-chord  tie. 

3.  Order  of  slurs  and  ties. 

1.    (See  Slurs,  par.  1).  There  are  two  kinds  of  ties,  the  single  tie       TT  and  the  chord  tie 
Ex.:  Tie  single  notes:   ;•  ••        ••  *•  *•  *•  * 


•  •• 


«•  «••  ■«« 


Tie  single  intervals  in  a  chord  • 


•  ■  • 


•  •  • 
•  •  •  • 


■■  ••  -*  * 
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Tie  all  the  notes  of  the  chord:  :T        .T  \        :T  TT  TJ    ^*  '^m       T  T 

A  tie  is  placed  as  close  up  after  its  no'te  or  interval  as  other  suffixed  signs  permit. 


2.    The  sign 


Ex.:    :•  •• 


•  •• 


•  is  also  used  if  only  a  part  of  the  chord  is  tied;  but  there  must  be  at  least  two  tied  voices. 


•  ;  •  ••  .:  :  •  :  •      •     •  *  •*  •  *•  *  •  •  * 

•  •••••••   5*  ••••••  •• 

When  in  ink  some  or  all  of  the  notes  of  an  arpeggio  have  curves  which  hold  them  into  a  following  chord,  the  sign 

••  rr  is  placed  after  the  first  note  of  the  arpeggio,  and  it  ties  or  slurs  whatever  notes  it  can.  It  is  called  an  "accumu- 
•  •  •  • 

lating  arpeggio. ' ' 

T?v   .  ••••••••••••  m.        m  •••••••  ••••      ••  ••©• 

-biX.:  ..  :•         ;T  ■•  •  ■•  ••  ••  •    ••  ••  ••  ••  ©•      ••  •■ 

3.    If  a  short  slur  and  a  tie  follow  the  same  note,  the  short  slur  stands  first  in  order. 

Ex    •  •:  •  •  ••  ••  •  ••  •:  •.  :•  ::  ••  :•  ■•    :•  * 

•  •  ••  ••  •  •  •  ••  ■  •  •  •••••••••• 

When  a  short  slur  or  tie  extends  across  a  double-bar  or  into  a  new  paragraph,  it  should  be  restated. 
TIME  SIGNATURES.    (See  Signatures). 
TONIC  SOL  FA.  Synopsis: 

1.  The  scale. 

2.  The  Curwen  Method. 

3.  Octaves. 

4.  The  number  notation. 

1.  For  an  introduction,  see  Chant,  par.  4. 

In  Bmille,  as  in  ink,  the  syllables  or  degrees  of  the  scale  may  be  written  either  as  initial  letters  or  as  numerals, 
thus : 

Do     Re     Mi     Fa     Sol     La  Ti 
D     R      M     F      S       L  T 
1      2       3       4     5        6  7 

2.  The  following  are  equivalents  for  the  Curwen  Method— the  old  or  original  solfeggio  notation  extensively  used  in 
England : 

A  "pulse"  is  the  unit  of  time-value.  Pulses  are  separated  in  ink  by  colons,  and  in  Braille  by  blank  spaces. 

The  bar-line  V:  stands  between  spaces,  and  the  half -bar  (light  bar)  J  follows  close  up  after  the  first  half  of  the 
measure. 

-         -        .«       «.       «.       ••  ••       ••       ••       ••        ••       ••  ••       ••  •• 

:T     :T         I      t-     ••     •      •  ••  ••     ••     ••      ••  •■     ••  •■ 

• .  •••••• 

•  •  •  • 

*    In  ink  whe*n  two  notes  of  equal  value  occur  in  one  pulse,  a  dot  (the  half -pulse  division)  is  placed  between  them. 
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In  Braille  the  sign  ^ ;  marks  the  half -pulse.  The  third  an  d  quarter  pulse  mark  in  both  ink  and  Braille  is  the  '  %  "  ^ ; , 


Ex.:  Half-pulse  division:  5i  **•••• 


•  •  •  •  • 


Third-pulse  divisions-  •• 


•••••••   ••  •••• 

.   .  .  ♦ .   ■  ■  •  ■        .  .   .  . 

■   •  •  ••  • 


•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 
••  • •  • •  • •  • 


Half  and  two-quarter  pulses :  T2  ••  ••  ••••••• 

The  dot  and  comma  together  indicate  a  three-quarters  and  a  quarter  pulse. 

TTlv  •      ••    •  •    ••    ••  ••••••       T?  pn  ri  Arpfl  •      ••••••••  •••••••••••••• 

Jiix..     .»•.».»«        .......  -Ctenaerea. 

..  «.   ..  «.        «.  .«  «.  .«        ..   .«        ..   ..  «.  «0  .«  .«  «. 

In  ink,  as  also  in  Braille,  a  dash  (hyphen)  standing  in  the  place  of  a  letter-note,  indicates  a  continuation  of  the 

foregoing  note.  '  ' 

T^v  •    •*       ••   ••       ••  •■       ••       ••••••••       ••  ••        ••        ••  •  •  •• 

i^^--    .«       ••••  ••       ••••  •• 

••  •■       ••  •■  ••  ••  ••  ••       ••  ••  •■ 

•••••• 

•••••• 

•••••• 

A  pulse  rest  (in  ink,  a  blank  space)  is  shown  by  the  rest- sign  J ; . 

•• 

3.  Octaves. — An  unmarked  note  is  in  the  middle  octave.  A  small  figure  "1",  close  after  and  above  a  note,  indi- 
cates the  higher  octave,  and  a  figure  "2",  the  octave  still  higher.  A  figure  "1"  close  after  and  below  a  note  indicates 
the  lower  octave,  and  "2"  the  octave  still  lower.  In  Braille,  Point  2  is  used  to  mark  the  higher  octave,  and  point  6, 
the  lower;  and  when  made  twice,  they  indicate  the  octaves  still  higher  or  lower.  When  the  melody  begins  in  the  mid- 
dle octave,  no  mark  is  needed;  but  if  it  moves  into  the  middle  octave  from  above  or  below,  point  4  is  used.  Only  the 

first  note  is  marked  where  the  melody  enters  the  new  octave. 

T^v  .    ••        •  •  ••        ••        ••       ••        ••   ••       ••        ••        ••    ••        ••        •  •  ••  •• 

i^^^..   0.        ••••  ••  ••••  ••        ••••  ••••  •• 

....        «.  «.        ••••       •■  ••••        ••        ....        «.  «. 

•••••••• 

•  •••••••• 

•••••••• 

Ordinary  accidentals  indicate  chromatic  alterations. 

The  raised  sixth  of  the  melodic  minor  scale  (Ba)  is  "b"  J;,  and  the  raised  seventh  (Ce)  is  "c"  When  in  ink 
a  small-type  letter  is  attached  to  one  of  ordinary  size,  a  modulation  of  key  is  indicated — moving  Do.  In  such  cases 
the  sign  H  is  placed  between  the  two  notes.  .      ■  . 

Ex.:  ;J 

ATEer  the  reader  has  become  familiar  with  the  notation,  the  half  and  third  pulse  marks  may  be  omitted  when 
values  are  equal. 

THv  •   ••       ••  ••        ••  ••       ••        ••       ••       ••       ••        ••       ••   ••  ••       ••  •• 

••••       ••••  ••       ••       ••  ••       ••••       ••••  •• 

••••       ••       •■       ••       ••       ••       ••       ••••        ••••       ••       ••  •• 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  . 
••  • •  • • 

4.  In  the  number-notation,  the  number-sign  ;  *  begins  each  pulse,  but  is  omitted  from  note-numerals  within  the 

pulse  group.  The  higher  octave  is  marked  by  the  sign  ;  *  instead  of  point  2.  The  raised  sixth  and  seventh  of  the  melodic 

•  • 

minor  are  marked  by  point  6  in  the  same  cell  with  the  numeral,  thus:  :2  TJ  *ior       JT        :J  •  J,  depending 

••  • •       ••  • •      ••  • •       ••  • • 

on  the  method  of  reckoning  "1"  as  Do  or  La. 

T?^  •   ••••  ••••••  ••••••••       ••  •••• 

.«..  ••••••        ......  ••••       ......  •••••• 

•  •   •  •  .  .   a*   .  .    .  .         a.         ••   •  •  •••••• 

••••••         • •  • •  •  -  • • 

••••••  • •    • •  • • 


• •  ••••••         • •    • •  • 

• •         ••••••         . .   • .  . 

• •         ••••••  • •  • 


TREMOLO— TURN 
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TREMOLO.    (See  Division  of  Notes,  par.  5;  also  Grace  Notes,  par.  3,  b). 

TRILL.       Thus:  T 

In  ink  Tr  followed  by  a  wavy  line  also  called  the  "Shake." 

The  Braille  sign  is  preceded  by  marks  of  phrasing  and  shading,  but  is  followed  by  an  accent,  accidental,  or  octave 
mark  affecting  the  principal  note. 

jiiX. :  ..   ■•  •••  ••  ••  ••  iiiTTii! 

An  accidental*  placed  above  the  no*te  in  ink  affects  the  auxiliary,  and  in  such  cases  the  accidental  in  Braille  pre- 
cedes the  trill  sign. 

Ex.:  r    :• .: ::  •:  (Rendered) :. r  r:    r: .:  r: .:  r: :.  v- 

The  trill *is  usually  begun  on  the  written  note,  but  frequently  the  exact  rendering  is  indicated  by  the  editor  by 
attaching  grace-notes  before  or  after.  In  ink  a  trill  sign  both  over  and  under  two  notes  played  at  once  indicates  that 
both  notes  are  trilled,  and  the  sign  in  Braille  precedes  both  the  note  and  the  interval. 

iiiX.:    ^.         .0  .  .    .  .  0.         ..    ••  ••  ••  •• 

In  ink,  when  the  wavy  line  of  a'trill  extends  over  the  second  of  two  tied  notes,  the  Braille  sign  is  made  again  be- 
fore the  second  note. 

T-i  .m   »m    .m   mm  ■■    ••   ••    ••  ••      •   ••  •• 

'^^■^  :•;*••;?  ■•  f:.  ::        :'.rr.  .:• 

(For  the  older  forms  of  trills,  see  Mordents). 
TRIPLET.    1  ■ .  Triplet  within  a  triplet, 

;:  ••  • 

(See  Groups  of  Notes). 

TURN.    (Grupeto  or  Doppelschlag). 

Although  there  are  four  renderings  of  the  simple  turn,  there  is  only  one  ink  sign— a  modified  letter  "S". 

When  it  occurs  directly  over  or  under  a  note,  it  is  a  "fore-turn,"  and  when  it  occurs  after  the  note  it  is  an  "after- 
turn."  When  the  sign  is  a  reversed  "S"  placed  on  its  side,  it  is  an  upper  turn,  beginning  with  the  upper  auxiliary. 
A  "lower"  or  "inverted"  turn— beginning  with  the  lower  auxiliary— is  shown  by  a  vertical  line  through  the  same  sign, 
or  by  an  "S"  on  its  side  but  not  reversed,  or  by  an  upright  "S".  The  Braille  sign  always  precedes  the  note  above 
or  after  which  the  sign  occurs  in  ink.  The  following  are  the  four  turns: 

(1)  0^7)     Placed  after  a  note— above  the  space  between  two  notes— called  the  upper,  after-turn.  The  Braille 


sign  IS 

*  •       •■        ••  ••       ••••  • 


Ex.:        ••  ••  Rendered  ;•  .\  *:  f 

(2)  (or)  ^     (or)     QVD      ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  crossed  by  the  vertical  line  of  inversion,  or 

standing  upright  or  lying  unreversed— called  the  lower,  after-turn.       \\.  (See  Note  under  Mordents,  Par.  b). 


Ex.:;; ::  :•      ;: v  Rendered:    •: .:  •:    •:    .: ::  • 


(3)00 


Placed  above  or  below  a  note — the  upper  fore-turn.  :  :  ;;. 

•  •  •  • 
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TURN,  4— VERTICAL  SCORE 


-Ex.:  ::      :•      •:  •:  Rendered  :•  •,  ••  ;•      :•  TT  r;  Z.  T 

•  a   ••    ••    ••   ••  ••  •••••••••  •  • 


(4)  C>KO  /     ^^^^     (^^O      Placed  above  or  below  a  note — the  lower  fore-turn.  ;  ; 


••  • 

•  •  • 


Ex.:  ::      ::  :•  *:  •:  •:  Rendered:  :,     •:     •:  ::  ••  *:  ::  •: 
•   ••• 

::  :•  •: .: Rendered :. •:    •: ::  v. 

A  mordent  under  a  turn,  occasionally  met  with,  called  the  "shaked  turn"  or  "prallende  doppelschlag, "  indicates 


•  ••' 


an  even  turn  beginning  on  the  note — sometimes  suspended  from  the  preceding  note.  The  Braille  sign  is  : 

Ex.:      -  :•  •:  ::  •:  Rendered         ::  :•  •:     •:  .:  •:  ::  •:. 

.%  .«  .«  ••  ••    °«  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

Accidentals  placed  above  or  below  the  turn  sign  affect  the  auxiliary  notes.  An  accidental  above  the  sign  is 

shown  in  Braille  before  the  turn.  .  ' 

Ex.:  •:      :•  :•  ::  •:  Rendered  ;•         •*  *•  *,  V.  V  V- 

■•  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••   •»  ••  ••  ••  ••   ••  •• 

When  the  accidental  is  below  the  sign,  point  6  precedes  the  accidental  in  Braille. 

Ex.:  ••  ••      :•     ::  •:  Rendered     *,  V  »,  V         2:  •:. 

o   «.  ..    •■    ••     ••   •■  ••  • 


When  an  accidental  occurs  both  above  and  below  the  sign,  the  upper  is  written  first. 

T71   •   •■    •■  TfpTirlprprl  '  "    ••••••    •  •   ••    ••    ••   ••  •• 


.»   .»         ■•   ••     e        ••   •  ••   ••    ••  ••  ••    ••  •• 

The  double-turn  (one  sign  above  another)  indicates  a  turn  in  two  parts,  requiring  the  sign  in  Braille  before  the  note 

and  the  interval. 

TP  ..  ••••••    T?ovirlnvorl  .     ••••••  ••••••     ••     ••••••••••     ••    •  •  •• 

Ex.:  ••   ••  iienaerea.  ..  -•  ••  ••  ••••  •• 

••  ••  ••  ••        ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •■   ••  ••   ••     •  ••  ••  ••  ••   ••  •• 

When  only  the  upper  note  of  a  chord  is  affected,  the  sign  is  placed  before  the  interval. 


Ex.:  :.  :•  :•      :.  •:  •:  Rendered:        :•  2:  :2  :*  •:  *.  *:  .:  *:  2:  * 
••  ••  »•  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  • 

For  combinations  of  turns  and  trills,  see  Mordents. 

UNISON.    (See  Intervals,  par.  5;  also  Vertical  Score,  par.  2,  b,  and  Stem  Signs). 

UP  BOW.    2-   •  ••  (See  Stringed  Instruments,  par.  4). 
•  •  •  • 

VALUE  MARKS.    (See  Division  of  Notes,  Par.  2). 
VARIANTS.    (See  Small  Notes;  also  Or.) 
VERTICAL  SCORE.  Synopsis: 

1.  Definition.  ' 

2.  Part-songs. 

(a)  Crossing  parts, 

(b)  Unison. 

(c)  Divided  parts. 

(d)  Slurs. 

(e)  Form. 

3.  In-accords. 


VERTICAL  SCORE— 1-2 
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4.  Divided  hands. 

5.  Other  examples. 

6.  Uses  of  Vertical  Score. 

1.  Hymns,  chorals,  certain  kinds  of  piano  pieces,  etc.,  may  be  written  in  "vertical  score."  In  this  style  all  the  notes 
of  two  or  more  parts  or  clefs  are  written  together  in  the  same  line  and  in  the  same  measure,  by  the  use  of  intervals, 
in-accords,  hand-signs,  and  octave  marks.  If  there  are  solid  chords  as  in  simple  hymns,  only  the  bass  note  is  written, 
and  the  upper  voices  are  indicated  as  intervals  in  ascending  or  "vertical"  order.  Each  voice— tenor,  alto,  and 
soprano — is  known  by  the  position  of  its  interval  in  the  chord.  Frequently  such  chords  are  greater  than  an  octave. 

•  •••••••••••••••••••••• 

2.  Part-songs. — 

(a)  Crossing  Parts. — When  voices  cross,  as  the  alto  below  the  tenor,  an  octave  mark  is  placed  before  the  interval 
which  is  out  of  order. 

Ex  •  •  •  •• ••••••• 

*••••••••••  •••• 

. .  « .  « .   . .  ••        ■ •  • • 

The  same  method  is  used  if  a  voice  crosses  below  the  written  (bass)  note. 

Ey  .    •  •    ••   •  •   •  •    •  •    •  •    ••   •  •  •  •   •  •  Rpndprpd  •••    ••     •••••      •      •    ••    ••••    ••  •• 

..   ».    «.    .«    ..    ».  ■•    ••  ••••    ■•    ••    ■•    ■»  •••• 

Note — In  the  English  method,  point  2  is  the  reverse-interval  sign,  causing  an  interval  to  be  read  downward. 

Ex.:  \  JJ  :T        :T  :T  IZ  ;T  X-  *••  Rendered:  As  above. 
(For  another  use  of  point  2,  see  par.  4  below). 


(b)  Unison  of  Voices. — The  sign  J;  indicates  a  unison  of  two  voices  on  the  same  pitch  and  same  value.  The  sign 
stands  in  the  place  of  an  interval,  close  up  after  the  note  or  other  interval  with  which  it  blends. 

Ex.:    \  ••  •;  J:  J:  J:         (Tenor,  alto,  and  soprano  in  unison  with  the  bass). 

In  the  following  example  the  soprano  leaves  the  uriison  in  the  second  chord,  while  the  tenor  and  alto  remain  in 
unison  on  middle  C. 

.     ••  ••••  ••  ••  ••••  ••   ■•        •■  ••••  ••   ••••   ••  ••••   ••        ••  ••  ••••   ••  ••  •• 

j^^- •     .«  ••••  ••  ••   ••••  ••  ••  ••••  ••     ■  ••  ••     ■  ••   ••  •  •••• 

..  «.  «.  «.  «.  «.  «.  «.  «.        ..  «.  «.  •■  so  -e  ••  ••        ••        -•  ••       »•  ••  ••  •• 

When  a  unison  of  parts  continues  for  four  or  more  notes,  the  single  notes  are  written,  preceded  by  the  abbrevi- 
ation ;  2  *  •   •  •  foi"  unison.  The  reappearance  of  intervals  terminates  the  unison. 
• •   e*  • • 

TTv  .      ••••••  •••  ••••••••  •••••• 

J^-s--   •••••••••  ••••   ••  •••  •  •••••• 

••   •■    ••         ••   ••  ••    ••   ••    ••  ••    ••         ■•   ••   e-  ••  aa     e  ••  «•   •»   ••  •• 

The  following  is  a  passage  in  octaves — the  bass  and  tenor  separated  an  octave  from  the  alto  and  soprano. 

Ex-   ••  ••  ••        ••  ••  •  ••        ••  ••  •••••• 

••    ••  ••   ••  ••   ••         ••         •■    ••        •■    ••   ■•         •■    ■•    ■•  ••     e  ••   •«  ••    e*  ••     •  •• 

This  example  would  be  written  as  follows  if  the  tenor  and  alto  were  in  unison  with  the  bass: 

••••••  •••••••   ••••  ••e-    ■•         ••••    ■•  -e  •••••• 

••    ••  ••         ••   ••  ••         ••    ■•         ••    ■•    ■«  ••    •«  •«    ■•  ••  o«   ••  •• 

(c)  Divided-part  Sign. — When  in  "vertical  score,"  voices  of  the  same  part  divide  to  sing  separate  parts,  the 


divided-part  sign  •;  stands  between  the  two  intervals. 
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VERTICAL  SCORE,  2  (d)— 6 


Ex.:  :•  ••  :;  J:       :T  ::.  Tenors  singing:  ;•  •;  :J  J:  T:. 

••••••  •••#9#9V 

This  sign  is  used  only  at  the  first  of  a  series  of  divided  chords,  and  the  number  of  intervals  shows  the  continuance  or 
discontinuance  of  the  division. 

After  a  duet  or  some  other  lessening  or  change  of  parts,  the  sign  ;•       :  :  indicates  a  return  to  the  original 

• •  ••  • • 

order  of  parts. 

(d)  Slur.— A  slur  is  implied  between  notes  by  the  moving-interval  sign  (see  Intervals,  par.  4). 

(e)  The  Form.— The  words  of  songs  in  "vertical  score"  are  written  as  explained  under  songs,  par.  6,  e.  Each 
phrase-unit  of  words  is  introduced  by  the  sign  :;  and  the  proper  measure-number,  and  each  phrase-unit  of  notes 
by  the  corresponding  measure-number,  as  in  "parallel  score"  (see  Songs,  par.  7).  Lower  lines  of  each  paragraph 
are  indented  two  spaces. 

3.  In-accords.— When  parts  disagree  in  time-values,  in-accords  instead  of  intervals  are  used  (see  In-accords,  par. 

3)   The  measure  is  broken  into  sections  by  the  mark      T :,  and  the  writing  of  each  section  begins  with  the  bass,  fol- 

''  •  •  •  • 

lowed  by  other  parts  of  the  same  section  as  intervals  or  part-measure  in-accords.  If,  because  of  longer  values,  some 

of  the  voices  cannot  be  broken  vertically  at  the  same  section  points  as  the  other  voices,  full-measure  in-accords  are 
used  (see  ex.,  par.  5). 

4.  Divided  Hands.— In  piano  and  organ  music,  hand  and  pedal  signs  show  the  relation  of  parts,  but  these  signs 
are  dismissed  after  the  pattern  has  been  clearly  set  (see  ex.  e,  par.  5). 

When  it  is  desirable  to  show  how  a  chord  is  divided  between  the  hands,  point  2  is  used. 

Ex.:  ••  ••  :.  :•:•::  ::  •:•  Rendered:  ::  ::  ::      :.  :.  .:  :•  ::  :.  :*  ••  :.  V- 

5.  Other  Examples. 

(a)  Half -measure  sections— only  the  first  having  in-accords: 

"  •:     : *  *:  •  *  :  *:       •     •  •*  *  *  *  •  •  *  •  •  •  •*  ••  ••  •  • 

(b)  A  section  containing  three  beats: 

-   ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •  ■•  J*  ■■  ■•  •■ 

::  ::  •:  ..     :.  .:  •  ••  ••      ••     ::      w  ••  ::  ••  :•  r:      :.  V  .:  :.  •: 

•  ••••••o  •••••••••  

■  •  ••  • •   • •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

(c)  An  in-accord  in  the  last  half -measure: 

•.  .:  •  •:     :  v  ..  .•  ..  .  .  •  2*    ••  •     •  •  :  •  • 

( d )  With  both  full  and  part  measure  in-accords : 

:    .: .:  :  I  :  I'  •  •  i -i  :  •: %     I  H  %  : 


(e)    Vertical  score— piano  or  organ  music: 


VIOLIN— WRITING  OUT  MUSIC 
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progression  and  relation  of  parts — the  music  should  ''flow"  under  the  finger.  It  is  flexible  and  capable  of  many 
forms,  and  is,  in  fact,  not  a  "style"  but  a  principle.  It  may  be  used  in  part  in  any  style.  It  is  so  flexible  that  the 
copyist  must  be  cautioned  against  difficult  patterns,  especially  in  piano  and  organ  music — patterns  which  are  likely 
to  hinder  rather  than  help  fluent  reading.  "Vertical  score"  is  most  useful  in  simple  chorals  intended  for  memoriz- 
ing at  the  keyboard. 

VIOLIN  MUSIC.    (See  Stringed  Instruments). 

VOCAL  MUSIC.    (See  Songs,  Chants,  Pointing,  and  Vertical  Score). 

VOICE  SIGNS.  :•  (See  Bar  over  Bar,  par.  7). 

•••• 

WIND  INSTRUMENTS.    (See  Solo  Style;  also.  Orchestral  Music). 
WITH.    (See  Note  under  In-accords,  par.  1). 

WORDS.    (See  Literary  Parts,  Parentheses,  Abbreviations,  Alphabets,  Songs,  etc.) 

WORD  REPEAT.    :;  (See  Songs,  par.  4). 

WORD  SIGN.    (Musical  expressions)      (see  Abbreviations). 

WORD  SIGN.    (Vocal  music)  :;  ;:  (See  Songs,  par.  1). 

•  •  •  • 

WRITING  OUT  MUSIC.    (Titles,  expressions,  etc.)   (See  Literary  Parts,  etc.)  : 


KEY   TO   BKAILLE   MUSIC  NOTATION 
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APPENDIX 

HOW  TO  USB  THE  TABLE  OF  SIGNS 

Since  the  sixty-three  Braille  Characters  are  usually  arranged  in  alphabet-charts  in  a  fixed,  orderly  succession, 
this  arrangement  of  signs  may  he  made  the  basis  of  a  complete  table  of  musical  characters.  In  the  following  Table 
of  Si<ms  the  sixty-three  characters  are  numbered  in  series.  Thus,  the  sign  ^  is  number  fifty-four.  If,  for  mstance, 
the  reader  finds  the  sign  .-.in  organ  music,  and  he  is  not  certain  of  its  meaning,  he  may  turn  to  the  followmg 
table  and  find  that  the  si^n  *:*  (the  first  part  of  the  sign  in  question)  is  number  fifty-fonr.  Following  the  Table  of 
Si.ns  given  immediately  h'ereafter,  are  sixty-three  numbered  paragraphs.  By  turning  to  paragraph  f.fty-four  the 
relder  lea^s  that  the  sign  in  question  is  either  a  position-mark  for  stringed  instruments  or  a  manual-mark  for  organ. 
If  further  information  is  desired  he  may  turn  to  Stringed  Instruments,  and  Organ  Music  in  the  "Dictionary  of  Nota- 
tion."  ■  .    [  ,     '  . 

The  sixty-three  Braille  characters  are  arranged  in  seven  vertical  rows,  and  are  numbered  as  follows: 

TABLE  OF  SIGNS 


•:— 11 

•  ;— 21 

•  • 

::-  2 

j:-i2 

•• 

rr—  3 

••—13 

TT— 23 

•• 

rj—  4 

rj— 14 

••  04. 

•  •  -'^ 

•• 

•;—  5 

r,— 15 

•.-25 

r-  6 

•r— 16 

••—26 
•• 

::-  7 

::-i7 

•  • 

:.-  8 

•,-18 

•  •  28 

•  • 

.r-  9 

*r-i9 

.•-29 

•  • 

.:-io 

I:-2o 

•  • 

,:-3o 
•• 

•:— 31 
■  • 

•  •  QO 

..— 

••—33 
••—34 


•;— 35 
••—36 
••—37 


:•— 39 


—41 
—42 
-43 
-44 
—45 
46 
-47 
—48 
1-49 
50 


r— 51 

•—52 
•—53 
'•—54 

-55 
-56 


•—57 


•—58 
•—59 

.—60 


•—61 
.-62 
*— 63 
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KEY   TO   BRAILLE    MUSIC  NOTATION 


The  folloAving  abbreviations  are  used: 
Am.  American 
Eng.  English 
Fr.  French 
ch.  Chant 
t-s-f.  Tonic  Sol-fa. 

contr.  Contraction 
(Words  in  bold  face  refer  to  the  dictionary  index) 


1. 


Letter  a.  Figure  1.  First  finger.  Left  toe. 
Value-mark  for  quarters  in  Division. 
Dot  prolongation  in  Chant. 

Old  sign  for  division  into  quarters. 

••••        ••••  •••• 

•  •  • •        • •  •  •  .... 

. .  « .        ....        . .  © . 

Fingering  on  doubled  intervals. 


>9  • 


•  •  • 

■  •  • 


Change  of  fingers  on  a  note. 
Alto  among  words  of  Songs — see  par.  4. 
Letter  b.  Contr.  for  but.  Figure  2. 
Second  finger.  Left  heel.  Ba  in  t-s-f. 
Divided-part  sign  in  Vertical  Score. 
Value-mark  for  division  into  eighths. 
Distrophi  in  Fr.  ch.  Half-bar  in  Eng.  ch. 
Old  sign  for  division  into  eighths. 


« •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


•  •   •  ■         o  •   •  ■ 

.  .   m  .  .... 

Fingering  on  doubled  intervals 


•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

e  ■ 

e  • 
«  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•    e  • 


Change  of  fingers. 
Bass  among  words  of  Songs. 
Letter  c.  Contr.  for  can.  Figure  3. 
Short  slur.  Old  Slur  and  tie.  Ce  in  t-s-f. 
Obsolete  European  tie. 
Doubled  short  slur. 


7. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


Mezzo-staccato — see  Slurs,  par.  3,  k. 
Nachschlag — see  Grace  Notes,  par.  3. 
Letter  d.  Contr,  for  do.  Figure  4. 
C  an  eighth  and  128th. 


•       •■        ••  •• 

The  Do  scale  in  chant. 
••        ••  ■• 


•  •       •  •  • 

Middle  octave  scale  in  Eng.  t-s-f, 


•  •  • ■  • •  • •  ■ •  ■  • 
• •  ••  • •  ■ ■  ••  •• 

• •  ••  ••   


Metronome  set  at  eighths. 
Letter  e.  Contr.  for  every.  Figure  5. 
D  an  eighth  and  128th — see  par.  4  above. 
Letter  f.  Contr.  for  from.  Figure  6. 
E  an  eighth  and  128th — see  par.  4  above. 
Letter  g.  Contr.  for  go.  Figure  7. 
F  an  eighth  and  128th — see  par.  4  above. 
Letter  h.  Contr.  for  have.  Figure  8. 
G  an  eighth  and  128tli — see  par.  4  above. 
Letter  i.  Figure  9. 

A  an  eighth  and  128th — see  par.  4  above. 
Letter  j.  Contr.  for  just.  Cipher. 
B  an  eighth  and  128th — see  par.  4  above. 
Letter  k.  Contr.  for  knowledge.  Fifth  finger. 
The  breve  suffix.    Open  string  and  open 
harmonic.  The  dotted  bar-line. 
Bar-line  in  t-s-f.  Open,  white  note  in  ch. 
Value-mark  for  half  and  64th — see  Division. 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


••••  •••• 

Fingering  on  doubled  intervals. 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


•  •  ••  • 

•   o-  ••• 

Change  of  fingers  on  a  note. 


12. 


Old  sign  for  division  into  eighths. 

Letter  1.  Contr.  for  Tike.  Bar-line. 

Third  finger.  Right  toe.  Unison  of  voices. 


KEY   TO   BRAILLE   MUSIC  NOTATION 
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La  in  Am.  t-s-f. 

Tristroplii  in  Fr.  ch.  Value-mark  for  16ths. 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 


•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


Fingering  on  donbled  intervals. 


•  ■  ••  • 

•  •   ■  •  • 

•  •   •  •  • 


•  ■  ••  ■ 

•  •   ■  •  • 

•  •   •  •  ■ 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


Change  of  fingers  on  a  note. 

Old  sign  for  division  into  16tlis. 
Letter  m.  Contr.  for  more.  Measure  rest. 
Sixteenth  rest.  Me  in  Am.  t-s-f. 

Breve  rest. 

Two  measures  rest. 
Right  hand  (main  droite),  old  sign. 
Left  hand  (main  gauche),  old  sign. 
Letter  n.  Contr.  for  not. 

C  a  half  and  32nd. 

••       ••  ••        ••  •• 

.«       ••       ••       ••       ••  •• 

«.       «.       ••  •• 

Notes  of  the  Do  scale  when  beginning  neums 
in  chant. 


•  ■ 


Lower  octave  scale  in  Eng.  t-s-f. 


•  •• 


Metronome  set  at  halves. 
Letter  o. 

D  a  half  and  32nd — see  par.  14  above. 

Letter  p.  Contr.  for  people. 

E  a  half  and  32nd — see  par.  14  above. 

Letter  q.  Contr.  for  quite. 

F  a  half  and  32nd — see  par.  14  above. 

Letter  r.  Contr.  for  rather. 

G  a  half  and  32nd — see  par.  14  above. 

Ijetter  s.  Contr.  for  so.  Sol  in  t-s-f. 

A  a  half  and  32nd — see  par.  14  above. 

Soprano  among  words  of  Songs. 

Letter  t.  Contr.  for  that.  Te  in  t-s-f. 

B  a  half  and  32nd — see  par.  14  above. 


21. 

00 


• 

•  ■ 

« • 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


•  o 


•  ■ 


•  e 


•  9 


Tenor  among  words  of  Songs. 

Letter  u.  Contr.  for  us.  Half  and  32nd  rest. 

Letter  v.  Contr.  for  very.  Quarter  and  64th 

rest.  Pulse  rest  in  t-s-f. 
Letter  x.  Contr.  for  it.  Eighth  and  128th  rest. 
Letter  y.  Contr.  for  you. 

C  a  whole  and  16tli. 


e  ■ 
•  9 


•  •         ••  ••  •• 

The  quilisma  form  of  the  Do  scale  in  Fr.  ch. 


•  e 

99 
99 


9  ■ 
99 
99 


■  9 
9  • 
99 


99 

99 


99 


■  9 

e  • 

99 


99 
99 


■  9 
99 

99 


«  ■ 


9 
@  9 


Second  higher  octave  in  Eng.  t-s-f. 

Letter  z.  Contr.  for  as. 

D  a  whole  and  16tli — see  par.  24  above. 

Contr.  for  and.  Cedilla  c. 

E  a  whole  and  16th — see  par.  24  above. 

Contr.  for  for.  Acute  e.  Bridge  in  t-s-f. 

F  a  whole  and  16tli — see  par.  24  above. 

Contr.  for  of.  Grave  a. 

G  a  whole  and  16th — see  par.  24  above. 
Contr.  for  the.  Grave  e. 

A  a  whole  and  16th — see  par.  24  above. 
Contr.  for  with.  Grave  u. 

B  a  whole  and  16th — see  par.  24  above. 
Circumflex  a.  Natural  sign. 

Limit  of  a  segno  repeat. 

Three-quarters  pulse  in  Eng.  t-s-f. 

Old  thumb  sign  for  violoncello. 

Sustaining  pedal  up  in  piano  music. 


•  •  •  •  • 

.  .   .  .  « 

•  •  •  ■  • 


••••  •• 

Thumb  on  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
string  of  violoncello. 


T ;  %  '.    Old  harmonic  sign. 

•  •    9  • 

9  ■     9 •     9  ■  99 

■  ■  9  

•  e   •  •    •  •    •  • 

Natural  flat  and  natural  sharp. 
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32. 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 


•  ■  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •• 


33. 


■  • 


• 

•  •  • 


• 


••  • 
•  •  • 


Pedal  up  and  down  again  after  note  is 

0"±. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

KjyjllhL.  iUl   Lll  dllU.  Llllb.    V-^il OUlllilcA  U. 

struck. 

C  a  quarter  and  64th. 

9 .  •  

■ ■  ••  •••••• 

■ •  • •  •••••• 

iNaturai  uppei  auxiiiaiy  oi  lum,  mii,  auu 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •        ••       ••       • •        • •       • • 

•  •       ••        ••       ••       ••  •• 

••        ••        ••        ••        ••  •• 

Liquescent  form  of  the  Do  scale  in  chant. 

mordent. 

nweii  or  resonance  on  a  noie. 

•  • 

■  • 

•  •        •  •        ••        •  •       ••       •  • 

•  •        •  •       •  ■        •  •        ••  •• 

■•        ••        ••        ••        ••  •• 

Higher  octave  scale  in  Eng.  t-s-f. 

L'Ontr.  lor  gn.  v^ircumiiex  e.  r  lat  sign. 
Signature  for  one  flat. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  •  •  •   •  •  •  • 

■ •  • •  ••  •• 

•  •  

Metronome  set  at  quarters. 

Old  tremolo  sign. 

3^  • 

• 

Contr.  for  wh  and  which.  Circumflex  u. 

Down  bow. 

• 

D  a  quarter  and  64th — see  par.  34  above. 

Sustaining  pedal  down. 

•  • 

•  • 
•  • 

Contr.  for  ed.  Diaeresis  e. 

Double-bar. 

E  a  quarter  and  64th — see  par.  34  above. 

Pause  or  hold. 

O  i  . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Contr.  for  er.  Diaeresis  i. 

Mora  vocis  in  chant. 

F  a  quarter  and  64th — see  par.  34  above. 

JJouDie-iiat  or  signaiure  loi  iwo  iiaio. 

3M 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

Contr.  for  ou  and  out.  Diaeresis  u. 

Music-comma.  Old  breath-mark  for  wind  in- 

Gr a  quarter  and  64th — see  par.  34  above. 

struments. 

ov. 

■  • 
•  • 
•  • 

Contr.  for  ow.  Diaeresis  o. 

Repeat  strain — dots  preceding  double-bar. 

A  a  quarter  and  64tli — see  par.  34  above. 

0 ,  %  

• •  ••  •••••• 

■ e  • •  •••••• 

Flat  upper  auxiliary  of  turn,  etc. 

4-0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Letter  w.  Contr.  for  will. 

B  a  quarter  and  64th — see  par.  34  above. 

ijegin  strain  repeal — ciots  aiiei  uouijie-uai. 

4-1 

•  ■ 

Comma.  Fourth  finger.  Right  heel. 

Full-measure  in-accord. 

Value  mark  for  division  into  32nds,  etc. 

TT  1 

Up  bow. 

Third  or  quarter  pulse  in  Am.  t-s-f. 

Flat  third  in  Figured  Bass. 

The  quadistropha  in  Fr.  ch. 

Contr.  for  sh  and  shall.  Circumflex  i. 

Dash  or  tone  continuation  in  Figured  Bass. 

Sharp  sign  and  signature  for  one  sharp. 

•  • 

•  • 

••••  •••• 

•••• 

....        .  •  • .        • •  • • 

•  o    •  ■             •«    •  •                      ■  •             ••    •  ■ 

....          ■••  .... 
••••  •••• 

string  signs  for  stringed  instruments. 

•  • 

•  • 

Fingering  on  doubled  intervals. 

•••••• 

Old  sign  for  open  string. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Double-sharp,  or  signature  for  two  sharps. 


•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 


■  • 


Sharp  upper  auxiliary  of  turn,  etc. 
Sharp  third  in  Figured  Bass. 


42. 


Change  of  fingers  on  a  note. 
Old  sign  for  division  into  32nds. 
Semicolon.  Triplet. 

Half  pulse  in  Am.  t-s-f.  Pressus  in  chant. 
Repeat  of  two  pulses  in  Eng.  t-s-f. 
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Colon.  Half -verse  in  Pointing. 
Seventh  interval.   Dasli  or  tone  continua- 
tion in  Eng.  t-s-f. 

Prolongation  of  syllable  across  a  bar  in 

Pointing. 

Period.  Turn. 

Lower  after-turn— see  Turns  and  Mordents. 
Contr.  for  en.  Acciaccatura,  Grace  Notes. 
Change  of  figuring  in  Figured  Bass. 
In  old  music,  the  end  of  a  variant. 
The  music-asterisk. 

Formerly  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
variant,  indicating  the  number  of  measures 
affected. 

Chord  acciaccatura— see  Grace  Notes. 
Exclamation  mark.  Trill  sign. 
Repeat  of  six  pulses  in  Eng.  t-s-f. 
Parenthesis.  Repeat  foregoing  measure  or 
part  measure. 

Repeat  measure  or  count  as  many  times  as 
the  numeral  indicates. 
Part-count,  repeat. 

Interrogation  and  first  part  of  quotation. 
Staccato. 

Quotation  marks  used  for  coalesced  syllables 

in  songs  and  for  heavy  type  in  pointing. 

Contr.  for  in.    Fifth  interval.    Word  or 

phrase  repeat  for  words  in  songs. 

Literary  asterisk. 

Asterisk  in  chant. 

End  of  quotation.  Sixth  interval. 

Grave  i.  Second  interval.  Old  breath  mark. 

In  the  number-notation  of  t-s-f.,  a  melodic 


52. 


53. 


•  e 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


skip  to  the  higher  octave.  In  choral  music, 

the  divided-part  prefix. 

The  phrase-mark  in  chant. 

Contr.  for  ing.   Grave  o.   Third  interval. 

Braille  segno.  Phrase-mark  in  chant. 

Numeral  prefix.  Fourth  interval. 

Phrase-mark  in  chant. 


■ •  • ■        • •  •• 

■  •  •  ■  •  •  •  • 
•  •  • ■        ••  •  • 

The  "Movable"  Do  number  scale. 


•  •  •• 

•  •  •  • 
••  •  • 

Repeat  the  two  or  three  foregoing  measures, 
or  else  marginal  measure-numbers. 


•  ■  •  • 


■ •  • •    ■ •  •• 
• •  ••   • •   • • 

••   • •   ••   • • 


Backward-count  repeats. 


•  •  •  •   •  •  • 

■  •  •  •  •  •  • 

••  • •  •• 


■  •  •  ■   •  •  •  • 

■  •  . •   • • 

• •  ••  • • 


Forward  repeats  by  measure-numbers. 


• •  ••  • • 

•  •  •  •  •  ■ 
••  • •   • • 


• o    ••  •• 

•  •   •  •   •  - 

•  •  •  •    •  • 


Key  signatures. 


)••••••• 

Prima  and  seconda  volta  or  endings. 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 
••  • 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 

• 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •• 
••  •  • 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •• 
••  •  • 


54. 


Ordinal  numerals — foreign. 

Contr.  for  ar.  Diaeresis  a.  End  of  poetic 

line.  Half-bar  in  Am.  t-s-f. 

Obsolete  in-accord.  Old  bar-line  in  pointing. 
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The  word-sign  for  abbreviations  (which 
see). 


•  •• 

•  ■  • 


•  •• 

•  ■  • 


••  ••  • 

•  •   •  •  • 


Abbreviations. 

Full  chorus. 


•  •  ••  ••  • 

•  •  ••  ■ •  • 

•  •  ••  ■  •  • 


Recurring  crescendo  and  dim  (obs). 
The  music-comma  and  break — see  Pause. 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •• 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 


•  •  ■  • 
■  •  •  • 

•  •  •• 


•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

» •  •  • 


Positions — see  Stringed  Instruments, — and 
manuals — see  Organ  Music. 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •• 

Discontinuance  of  dotted  lines — see  Contin- 
uance Dots, 

•••••• 

•••••• 

•  •       •  •  •  •  •  • 

End  of  diverging  and  converging  lines — see 


Crescendo. 


. «  . .  . 

•  •  ••  ■ 

•  •  ••  • 


Clef  signs. 

Literary  apostrophe.  The  dot  for  notes  and 
rests.  Foreign  abbreviation  mark  for  words, 
used  also  in  music  after  expressions  like, 

: :  etc. 

•••••••• 

Placed  after  an  accidental  implying  the 

third  in  figured  bass. 

In  French  chant,  an  optional  breath. 

The  mark  between  a  lesser  and  a  greater 

repeat. 

The  separation  of  hand-signs  from  certain 
other  signs. 

Word-sign  in  certain  editions  of  Eng.  ch. 

Continuance  dots  after  signs,  etc. 

Literary  hyphen.  Eighth  interval  or  octave. 


57. 


•  •• 


•  • 

•  •  • 


A  sequence  or  traveling  figure. 

The  word-prefix  in  the  "sight"  method  for 

songs. 

A  change  of  syllables  in  chant. 
Repeat  of  three  pulses  in  Eng.  t-s-f. 
Prolongation  of  note  in  Am.  t-s-f. 
Breath  in  pointing. 

: :  : :  : :  etc. 

•••••• 

Repeats  of  distant  measures. 

Accented  letter.  First  octave.  Harmonic. 
Divided-hands  in  Vertical  Score. 
Reverse  (downward)  reading  of  interval. 
Higher  octave  in  Am.  t-s-f. 
Half-pulse  prefix  in  Eng.  t-s-f. 
Obsolete  word-sign. 
Glissando  or  slide — see  Grace  Notes. 
Portamento  in  songs — see  Slurs,  par.  3. 
Old  slur  (not  tie)  between  repeated  notes. 
Obsolete  (experimental)  Eng.  tie. 
Long  slur  bent  into  angle — half-phrase. 


•  ••  • 

•  •  •  • 


•  ••  • 

.   .  .  « 

•  •  •  • 


Substitutions  for  octave  marks  from  first 

octave — obsolete;  see  older  texts. 

Old  ornament — see  Grace  Notes,  par.  34. 


Bebung— see  Grace  Notes,  par.  3. 

:  •  ;  •  High  voice-sign  for  ensembles,  bar  over 
•  •  •  • 

bar. 

2  2^  Repeat  beginning  in  the  first  octave. 


58. 


i       Old  trill  beginning  with  a  turn — see  Mor- 

•  •  • 

dents. 

•  :  *    Sub-contra  octave — lowest  A,  A  sharp,  and 

B. 

•  Second  octave.  Third  pulse  in  Eng.  t-s-f. 
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•  ■ 


Repeat  beginning  in  the  third  octave. 


Division  of  notes  into  quarters,  eighths, 
16ths,  32nds,  and  64ths. 
•    Tie  single  note  or  interval. 


60. 


t  • 


•  ••  • 

•  •  •  • 


•  ••  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


Substitutions  for  octave  marks  from  second 

octave — obsolete;  see  older  texts. 

:    Close  of  the  bracket  slur. 

^    Repeat  in  the  second  octave. 
» 

:  Arco. 
» 

I    Organ  pedal  part. 

Second  voice-sign  for  ensembles,  bar  over 
bar. 

^  Repeat  beginning  in  the  second  octave. 
Third  octave.  Obsolete  continuous  prefix. 


•  •  • 

■  • ' 

•  •  • 


•  •  ■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■  •  • 

:  Stem  Signs. 


•  - 


English  method  for  showing  holding  down 
of  fingers  in  violin  playing — see  Continu- 
ance. 

Part-to-part  slur — see  Slurs,  par.  3,  i. 
A  slur  in  only  one  v^se  or  language. 
Pause  over  a  bar. 


•  ••  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


•  ••  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  a 


Substitutions  for  octave  marks  from  third 
octave — obsolete ;  see  older  texts. 


•  ■  • 

•  •• 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


-  •  • 


•  •  • 
• 

•  •• 


Irregular  groups  of  notes — see  Grouping. 

1  Repeat  in  the  third  octave. 
:  Tenuto. 

2  Left  hand.  Also  third  voice-sign  for  ensem- 
bles, bar  over  bar. 


The  so-called  whole-note  stem  sign. 

Fourth  octave.  Music  hyphen.  Half -bar  in 

pointing.  Middle  octave  in  t-s-f. 

Quarter-pulse  prefix  in  Eng.  t-s-f. 

Cadent — see  Grace  Notes,  c. 

J;        Half  pedaling — angle  in  pedal  line. 
•  •  ■  ■ 

2 :  2 '  Pause  over  space  between  notes. 


•  •  • 

•  ••  • 


•  ••  • 

•  ■  ■  • 

■   •  •  • 


■  • 


e  • 


• 


•  •• 


•  •  • 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  •• 

•  •    •  • 

•  •    ■  • 

•  •    •  • 


61. 


Substitutions  for  octave  marks  from  fourth 
octave — obsolete;  see  older  texts. 
Part-measure  in-accord  sign. 
Continuation  of  interval  in  Eng.  fig.  bass. 
Shaked,  even  turn — the  old  fore-turn. 

Appoggiatura  or  long  Grace  Note. 

•  •   •  •  •  • 

■  •  •  •  •  • 

Mordent  and  lower  mordent. 

Repeat  in  the  fourth  octave. 

Tenuto-staccato  or  marcato. 

Repeat  beginning  in  the  fourth  octave. 

Fourth  voice-sign  for  ensembles,  bar  over 

bar. 

Italics.  European  capital  prefix. 
Fifth  octave.  Old  discontinuance  prefix. 
Thumb  sign  for  violoncello. 
Obsolete  Eng.  thumb  sign  for  piano. 


•  •  •  •        •  •  •  • 

Alternation  of  Chords— see  Division. 


.  .  0 .   .  . 
•  •  •••••• 

Organ  manuals  (Eng.) 


•  •• 


•  ••  • 


Tie  for  chords  and  accumulating  arpeggios. 

Section-mark — see  in-accords,  par.  3. 

• •  ••  • • 


•  ••  • 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  ■ 


Substitutions  for  octave  marks  from  fifth 
octave — obsolete;  see  older  texts. 
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Repeat  in  the  fifth  octave. 
Accent-forzando — see  Accents. 
Also,  the  sign  of  the  ictus  in  chant. 
Repeat  beginning  in  the  fifth  octave. 
Right  hand.  Fifth  voice-sign  for  ensembles 
bar  over  bar.  • 
Letter  sign.  Sixth  octave. 
Two  or  more  moving  intervals. 
Termination  of  a  neum  in  chant. 
First  part  of  the  bracket  slur. 

Hand-to-hand  or  shift  slur. 

•  ■  •• 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Quarter-tone  flat  and  sharp. 
• .        ■ ■  ••  • •        • •  ••  •  • 

■9    -9    ■ ■  ■»■••■ 

Substitutions  for  octave  marks  from  fifth 
octave — obsolete;  see  older  texts. 
Word-sign  standing  in  the  margin  in  songs. 

••••••   

••••••        ••••••  •••••• 

•e®.    «.  ••••    ••  •••••• 

Mordents — see  Mordents. 

Repeat  in  the  sixth  octave. 

Accent-martellato — see  Accents. 

Repeat  beginning  in  the  sixth  octave. 
«.        ......  ...... 

■  9    »9     •  •  ••••••  •••••• 

Roman  numerals  in  Figured  Bass. 
Capital  prefix.  European  italics. 


Seventh  octave.  Passing-note  in  figured 
bass. 

Moving  interval  in  Vertical  Score. 

Bar-line  in  pointing.  Formerly,  strict  time. 
Lower  octave  in  Am.  t-s-f. 

:  *•  Old  ornaments— see  Grace  Notes. 

•  •  • 

.  # .  . .        • ■  ••    ■  •••••••• 

•  •  ■  ••       •  •   •  ■  ••   •• 

m    • •    ■ m  •••••••• 

Accidental  on  lower  auxiliary  of  turn. 
:  ; :    Triplet  within  a  triplet. 

Upper  and  lower  fore-turns — see  Turns. 

:  ; :    Small-note  sign — single  and  double. 

•  •  • 

Liquescent  prefix  in  chant  in  modern  nota- 
tion. 

;  :         Repeat  in  the  seventh  octave. 

•  •• 

. ■  ••       ••  •  • 

■•  ••       ••  •■ 

Literary  brackets — square. 

:  :  ^ :    Staccatissimo  or  dash. 

•  •  •« 

:  :   :  •    Breath  mark  in  songs. 

•  •  •  • 

;•  •:  The  Continuous  Arpeggio  (American). 

Broken  arpeggio — both  hands  at  once  (Eng) 

:  :   :  :    Marginal  sign  for  music  in  songs. 
■  •  •  ■ 

:  :  V    In  obbligatos,  etc.,  a  square  note  whose 

•  •  •  • 

length  depends  on  the  vocal  recitative. 

:;  Old  trill— see  Mordents. 
■  •  •  ■ 

:  ;   :  :  Eighth  octave. 

•  •  •  • 


THE  END. 
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